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methods that have seemed to them best, been trying (and 
—__—_——_—_—— successfully) to inculcate the spirit of voluntary self-help ; 
Unemployment Insurance. but now it is feared that the Government by their proposals 
. —and remember these are suspected to be but the begin- 
A FEW criticisms appeared last week of the section of the nings of something that will be colossal—are cutting at the 
National Insurance Bill dealing with compulsory insurance very root of all the work that has been done in this direc- 
of employees against sickness and loss of health, which will tion, and that the passing of the measure will witness the 
place a further heavy tax on all employers if the measure | commencement of the destruction of the institutions that 
becomes law. A few remarks may this week be made in have, during long years, proved so valuable to the industrial 
regard to the section which deals with insurance against | and other workers of the country. We can also imagine 
unemployment. This part of the Bill, unlike the first part, | that, if the Government scheme passes, it will prove adverse 
has not general application, but is at present confined to | to the growth of co-partnership. 
men employed in building, construction of works, shipbuild- The control and management of this unemployment insur- 
ing, mechanical engineering, and construction of vehicles. | ance are to be centred in the Board of Trade; and they will 
It will be seen from this that those employees of large gas- | have plenary powers within the four corners of the Act. 
works who are permanently engaged in connection with | They will have power, with the consent of the Treasury, to 
building and repairing work, practically in any way, will be | extend the trades coming under the provisions of the Act, 
brought within the trades elected for what may no doubt be | 
| 


EDITORI AL NOTES—G AS &c do the Friendly Societies. These institutions have by the 
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; : and to determine what occupations are, or are not, to be in- 
regarded as merely the introductory step to another national | cluded under the trades named in the measure. As in the 
insurance scheme. Gas plant makers and builders will, in | other part of the scheme, there are numerous details in the 
any event, have the additional tax to bear. The contribu- | 


ssi Sepia ie: ; es | shape of precautions and safeguards, and for directing the 
tions in this instance—these, in addition to the moneys pay- | 


: | due administration of the funds. Unemployment caused by 
able under the health section of the Bili—will be 24d. each | trade disputes or personal misconduct will not come within 
per week (subject to revision in five years’ time) for both | the scope of the measure. That is a very necessary safe- 
employer and man, while the contribution of Parliament guard. Many other points might be taken up; but we will 
will be equal to one-third of the total contribution received | [eave the question for the time being, with the certain feel- 
from employers and employed. - | ing that the recognition of the injustice of the schemes, 

Now this one-third part to be found by Parliament will, | without considerable modification is made, will grow, and 
as will be the part that Parliament will pay towards insur- | that both schemes of insurance are not so beneficent or 
ance against sickness and invalidity, have to come out of the | economic as, on the first blush, they may appear to be. 
pocket of the British taxpayer. It seems most unfair that 
taxpayers interested in industries other than engineering and | Employment in the Gas Industry. 
building, with their own workers who may through stagna- | ploy f ae 
tion of trade be at times among the unemployed, should | Wuen Mr. Frank Popplewell, B.Sc., entered upon his in- 
be compelled to contribute in this way towards the expenses | vestigation of seasonal fluctuations in the gas industry, we 
of sectional labour insurance, and especially when the trades | do not think he could have had any very distinct idea as to 
insured are among the best paid in the country—at any rate, | the difficulties that confronted him; otherwise he would have 
the engineering section are the most capable of protecting | ended immediately an investigation that could only be as 
themselves without the intervention of the Legislature. If | inconclusive in its conclusions as is the available material 
the Government had decided to look after the casual labourer, | upon which to operate, and from which to draw deductions. 
and to take care that that part of casual labour known as | The paper that he read last Tuesday evening before the Royal 
unemployables did not hoodwink the Government, there | Statistical Society indicates as plainly as express words could 
would have been greater sense in the scheme than can be | do that, lengthy as the paper is, he has not done much to 
claimed for it at present. Nor can we understand why this | show us the extent of seasonal irregularity in employment in 
State insurance scheme should provide with 7s. per week | connection with gas-works; nor the volume of actual unem- 
men out of work in the trades of mechanical engineering, | ployment among gas workers during the “ slack season, 
shipbuilding, and construction of vehicles, while the benefit | and the extent to which the industry dovetails into other 
to which the men are entitled who are engaged in building | seasonal trades; nor the changes that are now taking place 
and construction of works is to be Is. per week less, yet the | which are tending to modify the effects of the seasonality 
contributions are on the same scale. of the industry. The only statistics that are available as 

The scheme is, to say the least, in itself, and to all classes | to employment in the industry are now old and incomplete. 
of labour that do not come under it, and to taxpayers and | Even five years have wrought such vast changes in the 
employers generally, extremely unfair and inequitable. Ad- | industry that the figures are unreliable ; and there is no 
mittedly, the terms employed are such that they can be | warrant in regard to them as to the inclusion, at the time to 
stretched over several trades. Think of the expansiveness | which they refer, of all branches of labour in the industry. 
of the term “building” and of the phrase “construction of | Therefore, any deductions that are made from them must 
“works.” They will cover a perfect multitude of workers. | be looked upon as doubtful and even fallacious. Then it 
Yet they will not cover the major part of the employees of | is no use taking any single year for a comparison between 
the gas industry. This industry gives good employment to | employment in midsummer and midwinter. The meteoro- 
labour; and it requires rather more labour during the rigour | logical or trade conditions of a winter or summer in any one 
of winter than at any other time of the year. The work it year may differ very substantially from those of its predeces- 
gives is second to none in regularity and steadiness—more | sor or successor, or from a year with which comparison may 
So now than at any previous period. A further considera- | be made a distance back. “Further, it is no use taking one 
tion is that a large proportion of gas workers are now under | or two undertakings down south or one or two undertakings 
co-partnership schemes; and why should these men as | up north, as representing fair average conditions. Those 
small partners in the business in which they are engaged, undertakings in their systems of carbonizing may vary very 
why should the business itself, have imposed upon them and considerably from other concerns, and to such an extent that 
it additional taxation so as to allow the Government to con. employment in the retort-houses in the winter months may 
tribute one-third towards the expenses of insurance against | very widely diverge from employment during the summer 
unemployment in only two or three sections of the vast | months. An undertaking, too, may, in one year—perhaps in 
army of labour in this country ? We cannot see any reason | a succession of years—be subject to depression in business 
whatever why they should be called upon to do so. Nor | caused by a local industrial cloud or general stagnation 
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in a particular industry, that may be fatal to the prosperity 
of the district it supplies with gas. 

The factors that operate against making any fair deduc- 
tions as to seasonal movements or variations in employ- 
ment in the gas industry are too numerous really to capitu- 
late. Indeed, we do not know of any industry that presents 
more solid difficulties than the gas industry in making any 
study, and deriving from it any reliable conclusions, as to 
periodic fluctuations in employment. Moreover, this is the 
worst possible time that anyone could choose for instituting 
-such an investigation. For, if there ever was a time in the 
gas industry in which it has been in such a state of transi- 
tion as it is in now, then we are not aware of it. From the 
very beginning (as represented by gas manufacture) to the 
ends of service (as represented by the applications of gas), 
change succeeds change—here, there, and everywhere ; and 
the effect upon employment is very substantial. The utmost 
that Mr. Popplewell has been able to do is to show the 
statistical chaos that exists in relation to the matter, and the 
impossibility of drawing any reliable information from the 
figures at his disposal. Broadly, the statements he makes 
fit in with the generalizations that an intimate knowledge 
of the gas industry would enable one to make off-hand ; but 
we must submit that the statistics he presents would, stand- 
ing alone, form a very insecure foundation for the generali- 
zations. Mr. Popplewell’s inquiry has manifestly extended 
beyond his statistics. 

If we go back a period, the seasonal fluctuation in labour 
in the gas industry—that is to say, between the winter and 
the summer—was then greater in proportion than it is now; 
and it has been considerably reduced through the natural 
courses along which progress has been made both in the 
manufacturing and commercial work of the industry. The 
developments in form and the advances in efficiency of gas 
plant, and the discovery and application of new methods, 
have, where applied, materially reduced the number of men 
in the carbonizing department per unit of output; and it 
was the ranks of these men that were formerly thinned out, 
to a greater extent than is necessary now, after the winter 
rush was over. But concurrently with this change, the 
cooker and the slot-meter businesses, and industrial uses, 
have been developed, competition has grown keener, and 
more is done for the consumer. There has therefore been 
a large transfer of, and opening up of new, occupation in 
the gas industry, and occupation of a better and more con- 
tinuous kind. We do not deny that there is seasonal fluctu- 
ation. There is; and it is greater in connection with some 
undertakings than others for, within the industry, very well- 
understood reasons. But what we do maintain is that the 
fluctuations, through the course of events, are not so acute 
as tiiey were once upon atime. Available figures as to the 
number of men employed in connection with the gas industry 
are too vitiated by uncertainty and incompleteness. But of 
this we feel confident, that, if true statistics could be ob- 
tained, as to the number of men and amount of wages paid, 
of all classes of labour employed in the British gas industry 
(with, in addition, the month by month figures) for some 
years ago, and they were compared with the corresponding 
figures for the present time, it would be found that there has 
been a large increase in both respects, and that there has 
also of late been a very sensible levelling-down of the 
seasonal fluctuations. 

But we do not know that we want to stamp out the fluctua- 
tion that beneficially allots to the winter a preponderance 
of employment in the gas industry. The winter is the time 
when generally there is most unemployment, and when 
the pinch of poverty and the austere effects of the time of 
year are most felt by those none too rich in this world’s 
goods. It is just possible that the levelling-down of the 
fluctuation as between winter and summer will receive a 
check by the growth of the use of gas for domestic heating. 
We have seen what cooking and trade uses have done for 
the day consumption of gas; and there is nothing that we 
can detect that is likely to obliterate the present signs of the 
gas-fire doing for the winter consumption as much as, if not 
more than, the cooker has done for the day and summer 
consumption. If it does this, the greater will it be to the 
credit of the gas industry for being in a position to absorb 
more labour during the months when labour frequently and 
sorely wants employment. We do not think that, looked at 
from the national economic and sociological points of view, 
any defence is needed fora seasonal fluctuation that supplies 
more work in winter than in summer, though admittedly for 
the gas industry it is more economical to progress in direc- 








tions that give a level demand both winter and summer. 
While there is no ground for disputing that, as Mr. Popple- 
well proceeded with his inquiry, it became more and more 
evident to him that “ the industry contained within itself the 
“ seeds of growth towards greater and greater regularity,” 
we also think that, if he carries his investigations a little 
further, he will find other seed that promises well to again 
increase the fluctuation—to the advantage of labour in the 
period of its greatest need. 


Mechanical Equipment at Bolton. 


One of the most interesting instances of the mechanical 
equipment of an existing gas-works, at one stroke, or rather 
under one scheme, that we have come across is found at the 
Gas Street works of the Bolton Corporation. Mechanical 
equipment of an established gas-works generally proceeds 
piecemeal as it were; but here it has been done thoroughly 
under one large scheme, from railway sidings and locomotive 
to the coke distributing and storage plant, with extension 
also to a new elevated purifier-house. We congratulate 
the Engineer (Mr. W. J. Smith, who succeeded his father 
on his retirement from office) upon the character and the 
conspicuous completeness of his plans, and the Chairman 
(Alderman William Webster) and the members of the Gas 
Committee on their enterprise, which, there is confidence in 
predicting, will prove very remunerative. Considering the 
extent and nature of the work (which is described in detail 
in this issue), we are satisfied it has been most economi- 
cally carried out; and in both running and maintenance 
costs, an economy will be found that will fully justify the 
outlay. To those technically concerned, features of the new 
plant of more than ordinary interest will be found described 
in the article. Point could be easily given to them all by 
reference. But there are several such features; and it is 
preferred that our technical readers should gather them 
for themselves from the full account with which we have 
taken, pleasurably, some pains to present them. 

It is understood that the whole of this work has been paid 
for out of revenue. The revenue is provided by the 
patronage of the gas consumers; and, although we know 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee keeps a sharp look- 
out for all additional sources of contribution to the local 
treasury, we submit that the gas consumers are entitled to 
the various savings that can be effected by the spending of 
money directly furnished by them. This is the time for 
congratulation, and not for discussing at length a contro- 
versial question. But in putting forward this plea on behalf 
of the consumers, we should just like to bring into com- 
parison two figures, and to ask two pertinent questions. 
One respected member of the Bolton Gas Committee last 
Wednesday stated that he had had the privilege of voting 
from profits, during the twenty-five years that he had been 
a member, the good round sum of £460,000 in aid of the 
rates. This £460,000 represents more than two-thirds 
of the outstanding capital of the Gas Department. The 
actual undischarged capital is £658,104. Now we should 
like to know what ratepayers, gud ratepayers, have done 
financially for the Gas Department to deserve such a sum as 
the equivalent of two-thirds of the existing capital debt being 
handed over to them from the gas profits? Is there any 
obligation on the part of the gas consumers to the rate- 
payers that has not been more than fully discharged by what 
they have already done in aid of the rates? We will not 
pursue the subject; but we do claim for the consumers 
that economies arising out of improvements effected out 
of revenue should be devoted to the cheapening of the price 
of the commodity to those who patronize the department. 
When a municipality enters into any branch of trading, the 
ideal should be the cheapest possible service. A price that 
is, ceteris paribus, low in comparison with private trading is 
the greatest justification of all for municipal management 
of trading concerns. ; 

Much the same argument applies to mechanical operation. 
If it shows an ultimate economy, or substantial advantages in 
any form, it is justified. Progress in all industrial work lies 
along the road of economy ; and to reject any economy Is to 
perpetuate waste, and that is indefensible. No one having 
the administration of public affairs would be fulfilling the 
trust reposed in him, or would be doing his duty to the 
comrnunity, who deliberately rejected economy. In this 


particular, there is no lesson that we can put before the Gas 
Committee and the Town Council of Bolton. 
to-day at the Gas Street works is the proof. 


What exists 
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Gas at the Coronation Exhibition. 


The Coronation Exhibition was opened at Shepherd’s Bush 
last Thursday. It is observed that, during the six months’ run of 
the great show, the Gas Companies’ Joint Exhibit Committee 
(of which Mr. D. Milne Watson is Chairman, and Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough is Honorary Secretary and Treasurer) are going to 
make a more extended display than last year; and preparations 
appear to be well advanced for doing so. We see that, in addi- 
tion to the space and stand occupied last year, the Committee 
have erected a stand immediately opposite, which, it is gathered, 
will be made up of a working laundry exhibit, a second model 
bath-room, and a large show-room for the display of up-to-date 
fittings, lamps, fires, and cookers. The working laundry exhibit 
will be run by the Claxton House Laundry, who are proposing 
to operate gas-heated laundry machines supplied by Messrs. J. 
Tullis and Co., of Southwark Bridge Road. Keith’s gas com- 
pressor will be the medium used for raising the pressure of the 
gas for this laundry exhibit; and Keith high-pressure burners 
have been installed for illuminating this portion of the stand. All 
other lighting is by means of low-pressure gas. The second 
model bath-room comprises all the most up-to-date fittings in the 
way of baths, wash-basins, &c.; and one feature of the exhibit, 
we understand, will be a small child’s bath, which, so far as we 
remember, has not been a feature of previous displays. This 
bath-room is being fitted up by Messrs. Ewart and Sons; while 
the bath-room at the old stand has been fitted by the Parkinson 
Stove Company, Limited. A full display of hot-water appa- 
ratus, using gas as a fuel, will be in operation. Fittings and 
stoves, it is learned, have been selected from the stocks of all 
the leading manufacturers. From what is seen and gathered at 
present, we are confident that the result will be a display well 
worthy of the industry, which has combined to show the public 
what can be done by gas. 


Swansea Councillors and the Gas Bill. 

It is gathered that some of the members of the Swansea 
Corporation are taking with bad grace their defeat over the main 
part of the opposition in the House of Lords to the Swansea Gas 
Company’s Bill. It has been stated in the Council Chamber that 
the Lords Committee before whom the fight was waged were 
“unsympathetic.” It is difficult to see how the Committee could 
be sympathetic with the case the Corporation put before them. 
But one thing certain is that the Committee weighed very care- 
fully every point put before them. A town’s meeting has been 
suggested ; and the militant members of the Council are for prose- 
cuting opposition in the House of Commons. We counsel them 
to have a care, It is perhaps a good thing they have a Town 
Clerk to advise them who is level-headed. When the militant 
members desired to enter an opposition straightway, he (so it is 
reported) begged the Council to allow the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and himself to weigh the position calmly, and to see 
whether further opposition was likely to be successful. In justice 
to the Council, we assume that the position was calmly considered, 
and the chances of successful opposition weighed, before there 
was opposition in the House of Lords, If so, the result shows 
that a mistake was made; and if the Parliamentary Committee 
and the Council will only judicially consider how feeble was the 
case they were able to present in the Lords against the strength 
of that put forward by the Company, they will prefer to leave 
things as they are rather than risk having to return to Swansea 
with defeat again hanging over them. One would imagine they 
had received sufficient caution from what transpired in the Lords. 





The “Cambrian” Speaks. 


The “Cambrian” has been trying to show the people of 
Swansea that they must not think the contest in the Lords means 
an absolute defeat for the Council. It considers the latter has 
been “conspicuously successful.” In confirmation, the fact is 
pointed to that the special purposes fund clause was struck out of 
the Bill. Now would it astonish the “Cambrian” to know that 
this special purposes fund clause is a piece of the Legislature’s 
own handiwork, that it appears in the Model Clauses, and that 
in putting it into the Bill the Company were merely following the 
model ? Then our local contemporary fairly throws its cap in the 
air over the Corporation having “secured” the limitation of the 
year's carry-over to one year’s maximum dividends. There, 
again, this is a provision that has been common to Gas Bills for 





the past two sessions of Parliament. There is nothing abnormal 
about Swansea having “secured” it. Furthermore, the Company 
have to fill their reserve fund and then devote the balance, after 
making all provision within the terms of their statutory powers, 
to the reduction of price, which is precisely, put into words, the 
normal course of events. So far we cannot see much to the Cor- 
poration’s special credit. Then it is thought an excellent stroke 
of good fortune that the stand-by clause has been limited in its 
application to power gas; electricity being excluded. The appli- 
cation of the stand-by clause to the ordinary tradesman or house- 
holder, it is said, has been prevented. Does the “Cambrian” 
really think the Gas Company would be so foolish as to put a 
clause of the kind into force save where absolutely compelled ? 
But let our contemporary tell us whether, supposing it were a 
supplier of (say) electricity, it would consider it fair that anyone 
should have the right to compel it to lay a cable to his premises, 
put in a meter, and then to use the provision and the capital 
represented by the installation merely as a stand-by to gas. 
Surely our contemporary would feel it had a grievance that could 
only be set right by having power to make a minimum charge. 
Then the “ Cambrian” makes itself look ludicrous by this asser- 
tion: The Swansea Rural Council were “ mainly responsible for 
getting a further restriction of the Company’s powers, in that, 
though the Gas Company can set up separate works in the district 
in case of difficulties at the existing gas-works, yet they must not 
compete with electrical undertakings—an important point for Swansea, 
having regard to its municipal electrical concern.” If this were only 
true! Well, then the Gas Company would not need to persevere 
with their present Bill. 


The Traducers of the Gaslight Company. 


In dealing, in the last number of the “ JourNAL,” with the 
inaccuracies contained in the communication by “W. J. R.” to 
“John Bull” on the subject of the contrast between North and 
South London prices for gas, we inadvertently omitted to notice 
one extraordinary misstatement—viz., “that even for meters the 
rent charge in North London is nearly double that of South 
London.” “W. J. R.” makes this statement after instancing two 
cases where the consumption of gas was equal, but where in one 
case (on the South) the meter-rent was 5d. per quarter, and in the 
other case (on the North) gd. per quarter. As a matter of fact, 
the Company’s charges for meter-rent both North and South 
of the Thames are, meter for meter, identical; and the simple 
explanation of any difference in the case of the two consumers in 
question is that, meter-rents being based on a sliding-scale accord- 
ing to size, the charge of 5d. represents a three-light meter, and 
the charge of gd. a five-light one. 


Municipal Gas-Works. 

As is usual at this time of year, there are coming forward 
the reports of the past twelve months’ working (to March 31) 
of gas undertakings which are in the hands of local authorities ; 
and, as will be seen from our news columns, the record is a satis- 
factory one. Birmingham, St. Helens, and Widnes were referred 
to last week, when it was pointed out that in the first and last- 
named towns further all-round reductions in the price of gas are 
taking place. The report from Brighouse announces an increase of 
just over 1} per cent. in the amount of gas sold. Somelossof custom, 
it is remarked, was experienced during the year; but the efforts 
put forward to maintain the output of gas were, as is shown by 
the result, successful. The price of gas has been reduced 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet to all consumers within the borough; while those 
outside have had a concession granted them to the extent of 8d. per 
1000 cubic feet. At Burton-on-Trent, the amount of profit handed 
over in relief of the rates is, with one exception, the highest in the 
history of the undertaking, and represents 6d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas sold. A reduction in price was made at the end of the 
June quarter last year. The make per ton of coal was 11,030 
cubic feet. The net profit at Congleton is double whatit wasa year 
ago; and the make per ton was a record one for the undertaking 
—11,660 cubic feet. The make of gas per ton of coal carbonized 
at Dukinfield was 11,684 cubic feet ; and there was an increased 
sale of gas of 7 million cubic feet. A great deal of this additional 
consumption was, it seems, due to mills working full time, in place 
of the short time they were running the previous year. A re- 
duction in the price of gas was unanimously recommended by the 
Committee. There is a gross 'profit at Heywood of £6629, and 
a net profit of £1147—both increases on the preceding twelve 
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months. - There was at Ilkeston an increased :make of gas of over 
7; million cubic feet ;.and the balance is the largest carried for- 
ward in the history of the concern. Loughborough reports an 
increase in consumption of something-under 3 per cent.,. and a 
satisfactory improvement in the financial position of the under- 
taking; and this, it is pointed out, is in a time of no very great 
prosperity in the town. A satisfactory statement comes from 
Morecambe, where for the first seven years of Corporation 
management of the undertaking there was a loss of £8491. Twelve 
months ago, however, there was a small profit of £72; and this 
has now grown to £1827. A sum of £1000 is, under these altered 
conditions, to go to the relief of the rates. At Rotherham, the 
make of gas was 12,605 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized, or 
an increase of 201 cubic feet over the previous year’s record. An 
extension of mains and the improved state of trade are stated as 
the reasons for a gain of over 3 million cubic feet in the quantity 
of gas sold. 





Good News for South Wales. 

Last week the welcome news was received that terms had 
been agreed upon in London for the setilement of the notorious 
Cambrian Combine Collieries strike. That is to say, they were 
agreed upon by the miners’ leaders and representatives of the 
coalowners, and approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. The men were to have them 
submitted to them yesterday at a mass meeting to be held at 
Tonypandy. The terms were not officially published at the time 
they were decided upon; but from reports appearing in the Press, 
it would seem that, while the men have not obtained all they sought 
in the shape of an advance in the cutting-price terms, an impor- 
tant principle has been secured in an agreement to refer disputes 
arising in connection with the terms of the settlement to a Joint 
Committee of the Coal Board, with Lord St. Aldwyn as Umpire 
in case of a deadlock. This, it is pointed out, is a concession 
which, unhampered by limiting conditions, should be of great 
value. Thus, it is to be hoped, will end a strike which has spelt 
disaster to the neighbourhood and large loss to the owners. A 
rough estimate of the losses to South Wales—direct and indi- 
rect—involved in the dispute places the cost of the strike at 
about £2,000,000. In September last, the men employed in one 
of the pits of the Combine raised the question of a price list 
in connection with the working of a particular seam; and on 
their demands being refused, they came out on strike—a move 
which was followed by the men in other collieries under the 
same ownership. As a result, 12,000 men were, and still are, 
idle. Averaging the number of men idle over the whole period at 
10,000, one calculation places the total loss in wages to the strikers 
at about £450,000; and, in addition to this, the drain on the funds 
and the levies of the South Wales Miners’ Federation must repre- 
sent at least £150,000, and on the levies of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain some £45,000. Then with regard to the Com- 
pany, it is estimated that the loss of output during the strike 
amounts to close on 2 million tons; but, of course, as this coal 
still remains, its value has not in one sense been lost. As to the 
amount of suffering caused, this cannot be reckoned in money 
value; but it can to an extent be imagined when one remembers 
that the strike has lasted about eight months. There are also 
other directions in which loss has arisen; and in this connection, 
the wanton damage to property (which will no doubt fall on the 
county) will not be forgotten. A sorry story will this South Wales 


strike make for anyone who sets out to write the full history of it 
—and of its effects. 








The Gas Institution Lecture—We learn from the Secretary of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Walter T. Dunn) that the 
Council have made arrangements for Professor William A. Bone, 
F.R.S., Livesey Professor of Applied Chemistry at the University 
of Leeds, to give a Lecture on “ Surface Combustion” at the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, on Tuesday 


evening, the 13th of June, in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Institution. 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District)—We have 
received from the Council of the Western District Section of the 
Scottish Junior Gas Association the “Transactions ” for the ses- 
sion 1g10-11. The pamphlet contains the papers and discussions 
mainly as they were given in the “ JouRNAL;” the exception being 
that the text of Mr. Gillespie’s lecture on “ Coal: Its Formation 
and Variations,” is given, instead of the abstract which appeared 
in our columns. The other matters forming the contents of the 
pamphlet are notices of the visits to works, the annual report of 
the Council, lists of officers and members, and the accounts. 








GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 550.) 
Tue Stock Exchange has had a quiet and rather inanimate week 
of business, despite some factors which might have been expected 


to rouse it. Chief among these were the Budget at home and 
Standard Oil decisions in the United States Supreme Court. 
The effect of the former upon movements and prices was but 
slight; while the latter was beneficent rather than destructive 
in its action. ‘The opening day seemed almost devoid of vitality, 
and the general tone was dull. The gilt-edged group were poor, 
and Consols fell }. Railways had no strength; and Americans 
were weaker. Tuesday was far from active, and prices were no 
better. Government issues showed weakness; and in Railways 
many issues were lower. But the Foreign Market was firm ; and 
Americans, after a pause, gained strength, the Standard Oil de- 
cision having no terrors. Wednesday was a better day, though 
not over-busy. Gilt-edged were steady; Railways mended their 
prices; Americans improved their position. Thursday’s course 
was much the same ; but Consols were pulled down by the stiffening 
of money. Friday was not active nor strong. Gilt-edged hardly 
moved; Railways were uneven, with rises and falls; Americans 
followed suit. Saturday was quite quiet; and movements were 
irregular without heavy changeeither way. Consols closed at a fall 
of } for the week. In the Money Market, the supply was plenti- 
ful and rates were easy in the earlier days, but hardened in mid- 
week, and discount rates were very firm up to the close. Business 
in the Gas Market was a good average in the aggregate; but two 
or three companies had the largest part of it all to themselves. 
The general tone showed a continuation of the remarkable steadi- 
ness long prevalent, and changes in quotation were few and slight. 
In Gaslight and Coke, the ordinary had about its usual volume of 
transactions, all of which were within the almost established limits 
of 1053 and 106}. The secured issues were busier. The maximum 
realized from 86} to 87, the preference from 103} to 104, and the 
debenture from 80} to 813. South Metropolitan was quite quiet, 
with only three or four deals between 119} and 120. The deben- 
ture made 803. In Commercials, there was one bargain in the 
4 per cent. at 1143, and one in the 3} per cent. at 1083. Among 
the Suburban and Provincial group, Alliance and Dublin changed 
hands at 833, Brentford old at 260, ditto new at 204, and Wands- 
worth and Putney at 141}. On the local Exchange, Liverpool 
debenture was done at 104. In the Continental companies, 
Imperial realized from 186} to 187}, Union preference 1363, and 
European from 19; to 193. Among the undertakings of the 
remoter world, Bombay was done at 63 and 6,%, Primitiva at 
from 73% to 8,4, ditto preference at from 5,4 to 5%, and River 
Plate debenture at 97. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Installation Rules—Weak Spots and the Need for Revision—A Warn- 
ing—Some New Provisions—Much about Flexibles—Flame Arcs 
and Surface Reflection—Oversight ? 


THERE has on various occasions been comment on the fact that 
the “safety” of electricity supply in dwelling-houses and other 
buildings has dependence, in a measure, upon numerous rules 
and regulations, and on that unknown factor human compliance 
with the laws laid down. Even so, fires and other unpleasant 
accidents occur in connection with some of the best of regulated 
electrical systems. The Institution of Electrical Engineers have 
just issued a new edition of their rules and regulations ; and they 
contain several amendments and various extensions. Truly, the 
knowledge required of the wiring man does not tend to become 
less. Experience of electricity supply demands more and more an 
increased packing into his brain of all that he should observe in 
making installations. This is the sixth edition of these installation 
rules; and if our recollection serves us faithfully, each edition has 
seen amendments and extensions. In connection with this edition, 
the “ Electrician” assures its readers that, since its predecessor 
saw the light of day, “ the need of revision has been felt for some 
time past.” “ Past” is a redundancy; but no matter. Appa- 
rently the revision of the electricity rules is not. If these present 
rules typify what is required in a proper electrical installation to- 
day, users of electricity with old installations should—if they only 
knew—feel an amount of trepidation over the installations that 
only barely comply with the less exacting rules of a bygone time. 
Our contemporary points to the fact that the Committee who un- 
dertake the work of revisian include a considerable number of 
central station engineers; and this, it is considered, “is by no 
means a disadvantage, since such engineers should be ina particu- 
larly favourable position for becoming acquainted with the weak 
spots of the average wiring installation.” We think so, too. 
Most of them have had excellent ‘opportunities for having some of 
the “ weak spots” forced upon their notice, and will no doubt have 
many more similar opportunities. Only the unfortunate thing, 
from the ethical standpoint, is that, though they have full know- 
ledge of the “‘ weak spots,” and their grim effects, their advertising 
literature professes that such things cannot exist. That, of course, 
the electrical engineer says with his tongue in his cheek. 

The “Electrical Review” gravely issues a warning in connec- 
tion with this new edition of rules and regulations; and it is to be 
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admired for it. It remarks that, “in general, it appears that the 
trend of the alterations is towards relaxation of the stringency 
of the rules—no doubt, with the object of reducing the cost of 
wiring. The purpose is commendable, provided that the practice 
is not carried too far. Safety must always be the paramount 
consideration.” With this, there is the fullest agreement. But 
when the rules are carefully read, it is not so very obvious that 
there has been any great amount of relaxation in the parts 
referring to interior wiring. The wiring contractor, on the con- 
trary, has several additional points to bear in mind. We cannot 
go through them all; but a few may be noted. From an experi- 
ence with which the writer has knowledge, the importance is 
recognized of the provision that, where heating or power supply is 
likely to interfere with the lighting, separate main supply fuses 
are most desirable. It is observed, too, that in bathrooms special 
precautions must be taken to prevent personal contact with any 
part of the system. Portable lamps likewise receive greater 
attention. Conductors must be taped and braided for drawing 
into circuits; but where tubes with polished inner surfaces are 
employed, braiding is not compulsory. Then conduits must be 
electrically and mechanically continuous. Plain slip sockets do 
not comply with this rule; some form of screw or grip joint 
having a conductivity equal to that of a continuous tubing being 
necessary. Then radiator circuits must be protected by a fuse 
on each pole, and by a wall-switch in each room. Again, we 
learn that flexibles must not be used in places of public resort. 
What about Edinburgh? They must not be in any way exposed 
to injury or be out of sight, except in conduits in passing through 
walls. Further, flexibles must not be carried unprotected 
within 4 feet of the floor-level. They must also be firmly sup- 
ported ; and, unless protected by conduits, they must be attached 
to insulators. Flexible conductors must also be without joints, 
except in junction-boxes. So we go on, wondering the while 
what about all those installations that do not comply with the 
rules as revised. But there the public are not brought into direct 
contact with the rules and regulations so often as they are with 
the evidence that, despite the marvellous attempts to keep elec- 
tricity under control by all the devices that electrical experts can 
conceive, it is not all truth that is printed for their digestion by 
the suppliers of electricity. 

The question of the danger of flexible wires is dealt with by the 
writer of “Installation Topics” in the “ Electrical Times ;” and 
as we are sometimes accused of looking at these matters with a 
prejudiced eye, we may refer to some of the points that are made 
in his article, for, if he has bias at all, it will be on the side of 
electricity. Before paraphrasing or quoting some of his points, it 
may be remarked that the craze for cheap wiring seems to have 
abated considerably in certain quarters in the electricity industry. 
The craze could not survive long in the face of the happenings 
that have repeatedly come to caution against the insensate 
clamour for cheapness where an agent such as electricity is con- 
cerned. However, the writer of “ Installation Topics” alludes to 
the recognition by the Home Office of the dangers that may arise 
from the careless handling of exposed flexible wires, and of their 
insistence upon precautions being adopted to minimize risk of 
shock and fire. But their requirements do not apply to the home. 
And “with the increasing use of heavy currents in private resi- 
dences, offices, and public buildings for heating, cooking, and other 
purposes, similar precautions are often called for; and there 
should be a field for enterprising manufacturers to adapt shock and 
fire proof devices for the home, and for places over which the Home 
Office has no supervision. Electric cooking and heating appliances, 
if used on any serious scale, involve heavy, and in many cases, con- 
tinuous loads; and current is usually supplied from wall-sockets 
through flexible cable, and here lies the danger. A single piece of 
apparatus, such as an oven, may take 20 amperes or so at 100 
volts; and if the heating element be of wire having a negative 
temperature co-efficient, the initial consumption may rise to a 
much higher value. A device with a maximum demand of 20 
amperes would necessitate a fuse operating at 30 amperes or more. 
In case of a partial short-circuit, such a fuse would support an arc 
for a sufficient time to cause fire or dangerous overheating.” 

Then we read that “there is little or no danger in the case of 
flexible wires feeding portable lamps, irons, kettles, fans, and such 
like trifles; for, if the flex be injured or broken, the light fuse 
needed for the circuit would blow before any damage could result. 
For such applications, it is useless to expect consumers to employ 
anything but ordinary twin silk or cotton-covered flex, however 
troublesome it may prove, and however frequent breaksdown may 
be. T here would be little cause for complaint if contractors would 
always insist upon flex of really good quality beingused.” The fairly 
common information is next given that “competition has brought 
into the market grades of flex which might be suitable for bell 
work, but constitute a real danger when used on high voltages and 
for heavy currents. To employ cheap flexibles for radiators and 
cooking appliances is to court disaster. Yet it is oftendone; and 
there is nothing to stop the practice in private houses, and any 
places not subject to Government supervision. Rules, which will 
be recognized and adopted without question, seem to be needed 
to govern the use of flex for every application where currents in 
excess (say) of 5 amperes are involved. It would undoubtedly be 
the safest course to prohibit altogether the use of ‘flex’ for port- 
able appliances taking heavy currents; but this would limit the 
usefulness of many devices and would be impracticable. Those 
who use portable electrical appliances continuously realize only 
too well the shortcomings of flex. It is surprising how quickly even 





good cable connected to a convector which is much used and fre- 
quently moved about, or to a cooker which is in constant service, 
will become injured, and the silk and rubber insulation abraded so 
as to expose the conductors. Apart from any danger of fire, dam- 
aged flex is a frequent source of shock, which at least is unpleasant. 
In the kitchen, however, where it may lie on a wet table or floor, 
or on a metal surface, the risk is of a much more serious nature.” 
Upon the revised rules of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
comment is also made. It is considered that they will do a good 
deal towards minimizing the danger of live flex; but “ they in- 
volve modifications in the control scheme of every cooker, radia- 
tor, and convector on the market.” So we go on finding in the 
mouths, or rather writings, of electricians contradiction after con- 
tradiction of the well-circulated falsities as to the safety and in- 
nocence of electricity in domestic service. If a poor domestic 
servant obtains a situation by means of a false character, it is a 
misdemeanour for which she may have to suffer. If an electri- 
cian gets an electricity installation into a house, factory, or other 
building through a false character, and trouble arises, it is not an 
indictable offence. But that is the law; and the law is sometimes 
described as not one of the most noble of quadrupeds. 

The colour of a surface, we know, has a considerable effect 
upon the amount of light reflected by it; and it is equally true 
the colour of the source of light also plays a part in the effect 
presented by a surface to the eye. We were recently rather 
struck by the effect that a flame arc lamp had upon a newly 
gravelled pathway. The light appeared to distinctly increase the 
density of the colour of the gravel, compared with the effect upon 
it of daylight. The flooring of the Crystal Palace has offered 
a striking contrast. Visitors who are interested in these matters 
may have noted the difference shown by the flooring in the parts 
where high-pressure gas-lamps are used and those parts where 
flame arc lamps are being employed, particularly before carbons 
giving a whiter light were substituted. From this observation, it 
would appear the coloured flame arc light must of itself do some- 
thing towards neutralizing the reflecting power of any surface, in 
comparison with a white light. Perhaps some of our illuminating 
engineers will tell us whether this is actually so or not, or whether 
it is merely a little deception that the coloured flame arc lamp 
playfully practises on the eye. 

It is a curious thing that some of our electrical contemporaries 
have omitted all reference to the fire at the Edinburgh Empire, 
and the terrible account in life and property that it succeeded in 
running up. Perhaps members of the editorial staffs of our con- 
temporaries overlooked the columns upon columns of matter that 
appeared in the daily press on the subject during the week ending 
May 13, or perhaps they considered that the most judicious 
course was not to say anything about it, as there seems little 
chance of electricity being really exonerated. There appears to be 
a little lack of courage now and again in certain quarters. The 
other week we invited the “ Electrical Review” to answer a few 
questions regarding the Tomlinson-Lee public lighting table. The 
author himself, it seemed, was unprepared to defend the figures. 
But the “* Review” has since, in print, been as silent as the grave 
over them; and Mr. Tomlinson-Lee has not circulated anything 
since for publication—anyway, if he has, we have not come across 
it. It is a pity to let these figures stand undefended; and surely 
Mr. Tomlinson- Lee or the “ Review ” will not continue to allow 
them to be trampled under foot without coming to their rescue. 





NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


THERE is not much to call for comment in the proceedings in the 
Committee rooms last week. As a matter of fact, the only Bill 
worth notice in connection with gas is that of the Enfield Gas 
Company (which has been before the Unopposed Bills Committee 
of the Commons), and a few remarks may also be made on two 
or three water measures. 





The Enfield Gas Bill, which contains 
several provisions of an interesting char- 
acter, has been before the Unopposed Bills Committee ; and by 
the efforts of the Parliamentary Agent and of the General Manager 
of the Company (Mr. C. W. Offord) the Bill goes through practi- 
cally entire. The power gas supply, the clause for the issue of 
stock to employee co-partners, capital powers, and many other 
things all stand. Really the only matter the Committee could 
not bring themselves to pass—we cannot understand why—is 
embodied in the clause providing for extinguishing £40,000 of 
capital, now unrepresented, by the appropriation from revenue of . 
sums not exceeding £500 in a half year. The Company have had 
a particularly prosperous career during the past dozen years or so ; 
and the result has been that the works have had to be extended 
and rebuilt to keep pace with the demand, and therefore much ‘of 
the old plant has had to be abandoned. It is not wise to have 
hanging to a concern in this way capital unrepresented by any 
tangible value; and as there is precedent for a capital redemp- 
tion fund, the Company asked for one. But the Committee deter- 
mined not to allowit. The Chairman (Mr. Emmott) appeared to 
find in the proposal a certain danger of creating unfairness between 

resent and future consumers. But we can see a danger of Par- 
iament creating unfairness by perpetuating the existence of divi- 
dend-bearing capital that has no earning or other represéntation. 
Better by far get rid of such capital as quickly as is reasonable, 


No Redemption Fund. 
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and stop paying dividend upon it, the money for which has to be 
provided by present consumers, and future consumers will also be 
called upon to continue supplying the money for dividend, and yet 
they will not have derived any advantage from it. 
The Metropolitan Water Board have fol- 
ae Water lowed the cadens of the Joint Committee 
uppry: presided over by the Earl of Kintore, and 
have reconsidered their decision to drop their Bill, and to decline 
the conditions put upon them by the Committee in reference to the 
abstraction of water from the River Thames. The Committee 
were informed last week that the Board accepted the conditions 
“reluctantly ;” and conference with the Conservancy Board had 
eased matters somewhat. There is to be a gauge-weir now at 
Teddington, instead of at Molesey. Gravel water is not to be ex- 
cluded in the quantity to be abstracted from the river under the 
agreed terms. The final payment of £45,000 to the Thames Con- 
servancy is to be deferred until the year 1920, instead of 1917, as 
previously agreed ; and the payment isto continue up to 1941, and 
thereafter as long as the daily average quantity of water from the 
Thames, on the average of the year, shall not exceed 300 million 
gallons. The “reluctance” of the Board (as Mr. Balfour 
Browne, K.C.), pointed out, is easily explained. The unrestricted 
right to water, which the Joint Committee decided should be given 
up, was a matter for which the Board compensated the old Water 
Companies; and naturally therefore the Board were unwilling to 
abandon that right unless they obtained what they thought was an 
equivalent. The Committee, however, having decided against 
them on the point, this made the limit 170 million gallons for the 
present at any rate, and in this the Board have had to acquiesce, 
though reluctantly. The Committee were of opinion that the 
parties had come to a wise decision, and one they could accept. 
There were other modifications in clauses which need not be 
noticed here. 


The Slough Water Company, as readers 
a will be aware, are, if there is no hitch 

; in present intentions, coming to their 
end under the powers the District Council are obtaining in the 
Purchase Bill now before Parliament. The Company, however, 
put the Council in a state of perturbation while the Bill was before 
Committee by sending them a letter, announcing that the Com- 
pany, having expended in the purchase of additional lands and 
the construction of works and mains the sum of £5500 and up- 
wards in excess of the present paid-up capital, they were, in the 
ordinary course of business, about to liquidate this amount, and 
make provision for possible future capital expenditure by the issue 
of further share or loan capital. It was intimated that the Direc- 
tors would not think of doing anything in this connection which 
might in any way affect the amount of the purchase-money pay- 
able for the undertaking, or which the Council as intending pur- 
chasers might think was prejudicial to their interests. The letter 
proceeded to say that, if the Council would undertake that the 
Company should in the arbitration be allowed without question 
the amount of capital so expended in excess of the paid-up 
capital, the Company would not proceed further with the matter. 
The action of the Company was brought, by Mr. Wedderburn, 
K.C., to the notice of Sir W. Howell Davies’ Committee ; and 
Mr. Freeman, K.C., who had not been advised as to this step on 
the part of his clients, felt there was much ado about nothing 
on the part of the Council. A little conference showed that the 
Company had not the slightest objection to the insertion in the 
Purchase Bill of this provision: “Provided that, in the event of 
the said price or consideration being determined by arbitration, 
the sum shall not be any larger by reason of the issue of any 
capital or the borrowing of any money subsequently to the 1st day 
of May, 1911, without the consent of the Council, than it would 
have been if such capital had not been issued or the said money 
had not been borrowed.” 


For many days the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s Committee have been sitting 
patiently listening to the water troubles of, and water schemes 
for, Rhymney district. County Councils, Corporations, District 
Councils, the Rhymney and Aber Valleys Water Company, and 
the New Tredegar Gas and Water Company appeared in opposi- 
tion; but the opposition of the former Company was disallowed, 
owing, it seems, to some undertaking they made in 1908. How- 
ever, evidence from the point of view of the Company found its 
way in among much else. Three local authorities—Caerphilly, 
Gelligaer, Mynddislwyn—are the promoters of a Bill proposing the 
formation of a Water Board; the purchase of the undertakings 
of the two Companies named, and of three local authorities in 
the area; and the construction of new works. It is a case of 
threatened compulsory purchase of the water undertaking of the 
New Tredegar Company. The whole scheme is computed to cost 
£515,000, and £5000 working capital is also desired. The Merthyr 
Corporation have a Bill before Parliament, and the two are 
together before the same Committee. Interest in the water affairs 
of Merthyr is heightened by both the proposed Board and the 
Corporation contemplating the construction of a big reservoir on 
exactly the same spot. 


A Rhymney Scheme. 








The London and Southern District Junior Gas Association will 
on Thursday pay their long-anticipated visit to Exeter ; and there 
is promise of a successful outing. The programme includes in- 


spections of the gas-works, the works of Messrs. Willey and Co., 
The dinner will be at the Rougemont Hotel. 


and the Cathedral. 





OBITUARY. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Epwin Succ Wricurt, 
the Managing Director of Messrs. William Sugg and Co., Limited, 
which took place at his residence, Twyford Avenue, Acton, on 
Saturday afternoon. The deceased gentleman was connected 
with the gas industry during the whole of his business career ; 
having entered the service of his uncle, the late Mr. William Sugg, 
while still a youth. He thus obtained the advantages of an excel- 
lent training; and as he possessed keen business instinct, com- 
bined with abilities of no mean order, he rose by steady but sure 
steps to a leading position—filling in succession nearly all the 
offices incidental to a manufacturing business. It is a matter of 
history how Mr. Sugg converted his business into a limited com- 
pany in 1881, and became its Managing Director ; and some time 
later than this he appointed Mr. Wright his confidential assistant. 
This connection was continued over a long period; and as Mr. 
Sugg advanced in years, Mr. Wright took a more and more impor- 
tant part in the management of the business. After the death of 
Mr. Sugg in February, 1907, Mr. E. Sugg Wright was appointed 
by the Board of Directors General Manager of the Company ; and 
last year, in recognition of the conspicuous services which he had 
rendered to the Company, he was made Managing Director. 
During the past twelve months, Mr. Wright suffered much from 
heart trouble; and, as stated, the end came on Saturday last. 
He was widely known throughout the gas profession ; and his 
genial disposition had endeared him to hosts of friends. The 
interment will take place at the City of Westminster Cemetery, 
Hanwell, on Thursday at 3 p.m. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. ALFRED Perrce, the Assistant Water Engineer to the Cor: 
poration of Richmond (Surrey), has just been granted an increase 
of £20 per annum on account of the additional work involved in 
the supervision of the Petersham well and filtering works, the 
water coming from which has been shown by analysis to be of a 
highly satisfactory character. 








Mr. H. A. Hunt, who for several years has served under the 
Manager (Mr. William H. Ely) of the Woking District Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, in various departments, left the Company’s employ 
last Friday, having been appointed Assistant-Engineer to the 
Ceara Gas Company, Brazil. He takes with him the best wishes 
of the Manager and staff at Woking; and on Friday he was the 
recipient of a suitable present, consisting of books on technical 
subjects. 


On Saturday, the 13th inst., the employees at the Hull works 
of the British Gaslight Company asseinbled in the mess-room to 
make a presentation to Mr. Joun Youna, son of the Engineer and 
Manager of the station, who is in the service of the Bournemouth 
Gas Company, and was ona short visit to his father. The present 
consisted of a suit-case with fittings, and an illuminated address 
beautifully executed by Mr. G. Elliott, who is one of the staff at the 
works. In making the presentation, Mr. John Ford, an old ser- 
vant of the Company, alluded to Mr. Young’s abilities as very 
promising, and expressed the hope that he would live long to look 
upon the gift as a memento of the days he had spent in the Hull 
works. Mr. Warren, the District Superintendent, said he was 
pleased to take part in the ceremony, as he was present at a similar 
one some forty years ago to Mr. Young’s grandfather ; and it only 
showed the respect in which the family had always been held. If 
Mr. Young, jun., followed in the footsteps of his father and grand- 
father, he would never regret it. Mr. Young, in thanking the 
donors for their gift, said his success was chiefly due to the ready 
help he had always received from the workmen. Mr. Young’s 
father was present, and expressed his gratitude to the men for the 
spontaneous way in which they had subscribed to the testimonial, 
and said he felt proud of the many kind words which had been 
spoken with reference to his family. 








Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers.—The 161st 
general meeting of the Institution will be held in Doncaster on 
Saturday, under the presidency of Mr. Robert Watson, the Cor- 
poration Gas Engineer and Manager. According to the pro- 
gramme issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Whatmough, of 
Heywood), the business will include the Committee’s report and 
accounts, a report on the Gas-Fitters’ Education Scheme, and the 
resumed discussion on Mr. E. H. Hudson’s paper, on “ Methods 
of Increasing Output,” read at the annual meeting in February. 
Some of the points in the paper which it is considered might 
be taken up by members are indicated. Before the meeting, the 
members will be afforded an opportunity, by permission of Messrs. 
Barker, Walker, and Co. (obtained through Mr. R. Clive, their 
Manager), of visiting the Bentley Colliery, one of the new pits in 
the Doncaster district, after which they will have luncheon 
in the Mansion House, at the invitation of the Chairman and 
members of the Gas Committee of the Corporation, who have 
given permission for an inspection of the gas-works to be made 
and have also provided tea after the business on the agenda has 
been finished. 
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THE QUALITY OF LONDON GAS. 


First Quarter of the Year. 

In accordance with our practice in recent years, a summary has 
been prepared of the results of the official testings made of the 
quality of the gas supplied by the three Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies during the first quarter of the present year. The results 
are tabulated in the customary form; the corresponding figures 
for the first quarters of the two preceding years being also given 
for the sake of comparison. The periods referred to as the 
quarters are actually in 1911 the thirteen weeks ending April 1; 
in 1910, the thirteen weeks ending April 2; and in 1909, the 
thirteen weeks ending March 27. [For previous articles in which 
summaries of the testings of London gas are given, see “ JouRNAL”’ 
Vol. CXIIIL., p. 290, Vol. CXI., p. 179, and Vol. CVL., p. 81.] 


Illuminating Power. 


Table I. shows the averages of the results of all the testings of 
illuminating power, both with the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” argand 
burner and with the prescribed flat-flame burner. It will be 
observed that, as compared with the corresponding quarter of last 
year, the Gaslight and Coke Company have effected a reduction 
in the illuminating power of their gas of 0°63 candle. The figures 


TaBLeE I.—Averages of all the Testings of Illuminating Power for the 
First Quarter of the Year [Candles]. 

















No. 2‘ Metropolitan” Argand. Flat-Flame, 
Company. 

1909. 1910. 1gII. 1909. 1910 | IQII 

Gaslight and Coke | 
Company. . . 16°73 15°40 14°77 23°97 9°56 | 8°42 

South Metropolitan | | 
Company. . . 16'37 15°86 15'57 10°78 10'08 | 9°67 

Commercial Com- | | 
pany . + + -| 14°81 14°47 14°57 9'02 8°48 | 8°48 











for the year 1909 are scarcely comparable, because the Company 
were then under obligation to supply gas of 16-candle power, 
whereas their present standard, and that of the other two Com- 
panies throughout the three years, is 14 candles. It will be 
noticed, however, that the average margin in hand in the case of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company is now almost exactly three- 
quarters-of-a-candle, as in 1909, when they were working to the 
higher standard. The Commercial Gas Company, who similarly 
supply a mixture of coal gas and carburetted water gas, appear to 
be content to work with an average margin in hand of only about 
half-a-candle. The South Metropolitan Company have succeeded 
in two years in reducing the average illuminating power of the 
coal gas which they supply by o°8 candle; but it remains over 
1} candles better than it is required to be by Statute. The figures 
for the flat-flame testings are of comparatively little interest, especi- 
ally as the testings are now made less frequently than formerly, 
and, in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company, not on the 
same day as the testings with the standard argand. What little 
value these testings may have once had has therefore almost 
wholly disappeared. 

The minimum results of the argand testings were: On the 
Gaslight and Coke Company’s gas, 13°34 candles; on the South 
Metropolitan Company’s gas, 14'02; and on the Commercial 
Company’s gas, 13°96. The minimum of 13°34 candles reported 
for the first-named Company, though below the prescribed illumi- 
nating power by more than half-a-candle, may not have rendered 
the Company liable to incur any forfeiture in respect thereof, 
because, by the provisions of the London Gas Act, 1905, the 
average of the results of testings made on one day and on the 
preceding day and on the following day are deemed to represent 
the illuminating power of the gas on the one day. A deficiency 
not exceeding one candle on a single day does not necessarily in- 
volve the Company in a forfeiture. The minimum results for the 
other two Companies are, without question, well above the statu- 
tory requirements in respect of illuminating power. The minimum 
results of the flat-flame testings were: For the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, 7°56 candles; for the South Metropolitan Company, 
8:09 candles; and for the Commercial Company, 7°53 candles. 


Calorific Power. 


Table II. gives the averages of the results of all the testings. of 
calorific power for the first quarter of each year for the three 
Companies. It will be seen that there has been a small falling off 
as compared with the preceding year in the calorific power of the 
gas supplied by the Gaslight and Coke and the South Metropolitan 
Companies ; but the calorific power of the gas supplied by the 
Commercial Company has risen slightly. The coal gas of the 
South Metropolitan Company is still appreciably higher in calorific 
power than the mixed gas supplied by the other two Companies; 
but then, as already pointed out, it is also upwards of 1 candle 
higher in average illuminating power, and some 14 candles above 
the quality which is required of the Company by Statute. 

The average illuminating and calorific powers of the South 





TABLE II,.—Summary of Testings of Calorific Power (Gross and Net) 
for the First Quarter of the Year (Calories per Cubic Foot]. 





























Average. Maximum, Minimum. 
Company. eae eae 
| | | 
1909. | IgI0. | IQII. | 1909. 1910. | IQII. f 190g. | IQIO. | IQII. 
ee a a —\— _ 
Gaslight and Coke— | | 
Gross . . . « |146°5/139°7|137°&t59°0/154°8|150°O] 136°9 126°6130°8 
Net. . . « « |£30°7|124°3)122° 88143 °1/138°2/133°7) 122°7 |112°O116'1 
South Metropolitan— | 
Gross » + |150°3|147°3)/145°39158°7|157 "8/155 ° 2] 134°3 135°9134'9 
Net . + «+ |133°O|130°9|129°4§t41°8)140°9)138° 8} 122°3 |120°8 120°8 
Commercial— | | | | 
POSE 6 fe 141°5|137°9|139°0§T48"9)146°8)152° 2 131°8 130° 2'127'8 
Net . sii ith ‘ani 132°4 #33°8)135°5 I19‘2 116°1/113'8 
| | | 








Metropolitan Company’s gas have indeed fallen appreciably 
during the past three years; but the Company have not yet seen 
their way, or deemed it expedient, to take steps to reduce the 
quality of their coal gas so that it more nearly corresponds with 
the figure fixed by Statute. It may be pointed out that the aver- 
age net calorific power of the gas supplied by the Gaslight and 
Coke Company is 22 calories below the nominal standard fixed 
in the Company’s Act of 1909—viz., 125 calories; but the fluctua. 
tions were not so considerable as in previous years, and the mini- 
mum result—viz., 116°1 calories—is well above the standard of 
112'5 calories below which the average of three days’ testings 
must not fall. Indeed, uniformity in calorific power is more 
marked in the case of this Company’s gas in the past quarter than 
in that of the other two Companies, which is somewhat surprising, 
seeing that the South Metropolitan Company are not supplying a 
mixed gas. The Commercial Company, with a minimum result 
of 113°8 calories net, have also been consistently above the penalty 
standard of 112°5 calories fixed by Act for the Gaslight and Coke 
Company. 
Sulphur. 

Table III. gives the average and maximum results of the test- 
ings of the amount of sulphur in the gas supplied by the three 
Companies during the first quarters of the three years. It will be 
seen that there has been little change in the figures for the Gas- 
light and Coke Company and the Commercial Company as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of last year. The average 
amount of sulphur in the South Metropolitan Company’s gas has, 
however, continued to fall. It is now less than two-thirds of the 
average of 1909, while the maximum is 57°9 grains, as compared 
with 93°7 grains per 100 cubic feet in that year. The South 


TaBLeE III.—Summary of Testings of the Sulphur in London Gas for 
the First Quarter of the Year [Grains per 100 Cubic Feet]. 





























Average. Maximum. 
Company. = 

1909. 1gI0. IgII 1909. 1910, IQII. 
Gaslight and Coke 

Company. . .| 38'o 34°9 | 34°3 58°0 68°5 62°9 
South Metropolitan 

Company » «+ | 46°5 36°2 29°2 93°7 70°°7 57°9 
Commercial Com- 

pany 34°1 29°5 30°5 63°2 43°2 56°1 


Metropolitan Company two years ago were supplying gas con- 
siderably richer in sulphur than either of the other two Metro- 
politan Companies; now they are supplying gas containing less 
sulphur than that supplied by them. This result is generally 
understood to be due to lime having been again adopted for 
purification (though so far only to a partial extent) at some of the 
Company’s works. The comparatively low figures for the amount 
of sulphur in the gas supplied by the other two Companies are 
probably due almost wholly to the small amount of sulphur com- 
pounds in the carburetted water gas which they mix with their 
coal gas. 
Pressure. 


During the first quarter of this year, five testings of pressure 
were made in the Gaslight and Coke Company’s district, giving a 
minimum result of 34-1oths and a maximum of 41-1oths. Three 
testings were made in the South Metropolitan Company’s district ; 
the minimum being 31-1oths and the maximum 4o-1oths. One 
testing in the Commercial Gas Company’s district gave a reading 
of 34-1oths. 











Sutton’s “Volumetric Analysis.’—We have received from 
Messrs. J. & A. Churchill, of Great Marlborough Street, the tenth 
edition of this well-known work, which first appeared in 1863. In 
view of the advanced age of the author (Mr. Francis Sutton, F.1.C., 
F.C.S.), who with this edition celebrates his Jubilee as a Fellow of 
the Chemical Society, the contents have been revised throughout, 
and amplified, by his son and partner, Mr. W. Lincolne Sutton, 
F.I.C., with the collaboration of Mr. Alfred E. Johnson, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C., who assisted in the preparation of the ninth 
edition. The price of the book, of which a fuller notice is in pre- 
paration, is 21s, net, 
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AUSTRIAN GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 


Programme of Annual Meeting. 
Tue Thirtieth Ordinary General Meeting of the Association of 
Gas and Water Engineers of Austria-Hungary will take place, as 
already announced (ante p. 234), on the 25th to 28th inst., at Briinn. 
The programme of the proceedings has now been issued. 

The inaugural assembly will be held on Thursday evening, 
the 25th inst., at 8 o’clock, and will be followed by a concert. 
Technical proceedings will commence on the morning of Friday, 
the 26th inst., at g o’clock, when the President, Professor Ad. 
Friedrich, will deliver an address, and will present the report of 
the Association for the past year. The following papers will then 
be read: By Herr A. Teodorowicz, the Manager of the Lemberg 
Gas-Works, on “ The Use of Charging and Discharging Machines 
at the Lemberg Gas-Works;” by Herr A. Swetz, of Vienna, on 
“The Water Supply of Vienna;” by Herr Th. Herrmann, of 
Gablonz, on “ Vagrant Electric Currents ;” by Herr O. Peischer, 
the Manager of the Innsbruck Gas-Works, on “ The Practical 
Working Results obtained with the Installation of Horizontal 
Carbonizing Chambers at Innsbruck ;” by Herr Edler v. Graeve- 
Neuhoff, of Osterode, on “The Divining Rod;” and by Herr 
Jonas, of Berlin, on “ Incandescent Gas-Lighting.” At 3 o’clock 
a visit will be paid to the Corporation water-works. 

On Saturday, the 27th inst., the business of the meeting will be 
resumed at g o’clock. The first matters to be dealt with will be 
the private business, including the presentation of accounts, and 
the election of President and other officers for the ensuing year, 
and the selection of the place for next year’s meeting. Time will 
then be allowed for the discussion of technical questions raised 
by members, of which notice has been given to the President 
before the opening of the meeting. Papers will then be read as 
follows: By Herr Ferdinand Abt, of Briinn, on “ The New Water- 
Works of Briinn;” by Herr Friedrich Lux, of Ludwigshafen, a 
short note on “ Different Methods of Converting the Readings 
of the Lux Gas-Balance into True Specific Gravity.” There will 
also be a discussion on gas propaganda. At 3.30in the afternoon, 
the members will visit the Corporation gas and electricity works, 
and destructor installation. Experiments will be shown on the 
carbonization of dried sludge from the Briinn sewage works, and 
an address on the subject will be made by Professor Honig. 


—— 


INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue First International Chemical Engineering and Industries 
Exhibition is now being held (and will remain open until the 27th 
inst.) at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington; but it must be 
admitted that the large resources of this well-known building 
are hardly required for the show—either from the point of view 
of the number of exhibitors or of the number of visitors. But 
then those persons who go, it seems, are of the right sort—and 
that is everything, when a business display of this kind is con- 
cerned. It was, of course, not intended to appeal to popular 
fancy; but there is a good deal to interest the chemist, who can, 
under existing conditions, make a much closer inspection of the 
different things on view than would be the case if a crowd of 
people were present. Again, it must be remembered that this is 
the first exhibition of the series; and no doubt succeeding fixtures 
will be on a larger scale. As it is, the official catalogue of the 
present display contains a list of g2 stands, so that the exhibition 
is really not an insignificant one; and, in addition to this, there 
are lectures and demonstrations which are intended to enhance 
the educational value of it. 

Taking the stands as far as possible in their numerical order, 
some of the exhibits which have a more or less direct bearing on 
the gas industry may be briefly noticed. In the first place, Messrs. 
Wallach Bros., of Finsbury Square, call attention to their “* Pat” 
valves; and then the Thermal Syndicate, of Wallsend-on-Tyne, 
show pure fused silica ware which is manufactured in an electric 
furnace by a patented process, and sold under the registered trade 
mark of “ Vitreosil.” It possesses special qualities which ‘fit it for 
use in chemical laboratories'and for other similar purposes. Of 
the “ Gypo” non-conducting cement of Messrs. John Bennet Lawes 
and Co., of Millwall, it is said that, owing to its property of adher- 
ing closely to metal, it is applied without the aid of any key direct 
on to the surface of columns, stanchions, girders, hot and cold 
pipes, tanks, purifiers, and any constructional steelwork where the 
temperature does not exceed 150°Fahr. It is not affected by acid 
fumes, and does not oxidize or destroy the metal. As a casing for 
columns and girders, in place of cement concrete, it is claimed to 
show, not only a great economy of space and weight, but a very 
considerable saving in cost, both in material and in the method of 
application, while as a protection in the event of fire experiments 
show it to be far superior to cement concrete. In a large glass 
case, Messrs. Thomas Crow and Sons, of Barking, have arranged 
the principal derivatives obtained from the distillation of coal. 
The exhibit (which includes models of an electricity station and a 
gas-manufacturing station), it is pointed out, illustrates in a very 
simple and somewhat symbolic form that five times as much of 
the energy held by a given quantity of coal can be rendered avail- 
able by the treatment it receives at a gas-works as is possible when 
it is burnt up under the boilers of an electricity generating station ; 








while it further emphasizes the economic superiority of the gas- 
making process by showing some products the raw material for 
which is supplied almost entirely by the gas engineer. 

In a small space, Mr. F. Sartorius, of Gottingen (whose agents 
are Messrs. A. Gallenkamp and Co., Nos. 19-21, Sun Street, Fins- 
bury Square), has succeeded in placing a large number of appli- 
ances which are of use to the chemist. Among them there are 
noticed the Orsat-Lunge apparatus for the analysis of flue gases, 
&c.; Fischer’s calorimeters for gaseous fuels and for solid fuels ; 
the Berthelot-Mahler bomb calorimeter; Hempel’s bomb calori- 
meter; Dr. J. S. Haldane’s portable apparatus for the determina- 
tion of carbon dioxide in factories and workshops; and Darling’s 
calorimeter. Haughton’s Patent Metallic Packing Company, of 
No. 30, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., have various specialities for gas- 
works use. Sulphate plant fittings include improved acid-resisting 
metal non-rotative acid valves and acid elevators, which the 
makers point out are now extensively in use among the leading 
gas-works throughout the country. Then there are iron liquor 
gauges for sulphate of ammonia stills; and various cast-iron tar, 
liquor, steam, and water cocks, of specially heavy designs for gas- 
works use and chemical plant—all tested to go Ibs. hydraulic 
pressure per square inch. There is, further, Haughton’s patent 
metallic packing, which is composed entirely of fine ribbons of 
anti-friction bearing metals in combination with metallic and other 
lubricants. This is compressed in the ordinary stuffing-boxes 
by means of the ordinary glands, and is claimed to form a perfect 
metal packing, while yet possessing the advantage of elasticity in 
the same manner as hemp, asbestos, or fibrous packings. 

Gas-works chemists will be likely to spend some time at the 
stand of Messrs. Townson and Mercer, of No. 34 Camomile 
Street, E.C., if they inspect all the appliances there which particu- 
larly appeal to them. For instance, there are various forms of 
Mr. C. W. Somerville’s apparatus for the estimation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and sulphur compounds in coal gas; for the 
estimation of sulphur in spent oxide; and for estimating naph- 
thalene. Mr. Somerville’s process for the rapid estimation of sul- 
phur and sulphuretted hydrogen in illuminating gas was described 
and illustrated in the number of the “ JournaL” for Oct. 4 last 
(p. 28). Then there are different Orsat devices for the analysis 
of furnace and coal gases, as well as Mr. C. J. Dickenson Gair’s gas 
analysis apparatus. There is also the new gas analysis apparatus 
for illuminating, producer, or furnace gases designed by Mr. P. 
Hulme Hornby. This is intended, Messrs. Townson and Mercer 
say, for the complete analysis of an illuminating gas—such as coal 
gas or carburetted water gas—as well as furnace and flue gases, in 
the one apparatus with an easy and accurate means of reading. 
The burette is constructed with an extra limb, acting as a pressure 
and levelling tube, with a stopcock between it and the filling 
bottle. A cross-wire spirit-level is carried on a vertical brass rod 
directly between, and in front of, the two tubes previously men- 
tioned, and, being adjustable to any desired height, greatly facili- 
tates the accurate reading of the burette. Any loss of gas when 
transferring from the burette to the pipettes is obviated, even if 
exploding the unabsorbable constituents, by the arrangement of 
the stopcocks and the column of mercury contained in the pres- 
sure tube. The burette is graduated into 100 c.c.; each c.c. being 
divided into 1/5 c.c., thus reading direct too'2 per cent. Its chief 
advantages are: Ease and simplicity of manipulation, a complete 
analysis (including the explosion of the unabsorbable constituents) 
without disconnecting any part of it; greater accuracy and sim- 
plicity of reading the burette ; and compactness and convenience 
for transport. The re-agents employed are the same as in other 
gas analysis apparatus. A gas analysis apparatus designed by 
Dr. W. B. Davidson, of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, is exhibited by Messrs. Philip Harris and Co.,of Birmingham; 
and of this, no doubt, more will be heard in due course. 

Silicaware, Limited, of No. 38, Upper Thames Street, announce 
that they are giving a complete display of goods made of pure 
fused quartz as specially manufactured by them for various 
chemical manufacturers’ laboratories, &c.; and Messrs. Read, 
Holliday, and Sons, of Huddersfield, have an attractive stand, 
the object of which is to show the steps in the gradual conversion 
of the products of the destructive distillation of coal tar to the 
actual finished coal-tar colours. It is needless to say that the 
range of colours isastriking one. The Auto. Recorder Company, 
of Leicester, show their CO, recorders; and at the stand of the 
Comet Chemical Company, Messrs. Brotherton and Co., of Leeds, 
are exhibiting the Whitehead automatic sampler, some particulars 
of which were given on p. 451 of last week’s “ JouRNAL.” Messrs. 
W. H. Bailey and Co., of Salford, among a good selection of 
specialities, have on view the Foster patent full-bore pressure re- 
ducing valve, for controlling steam, water, gas, or air pressures. 
It is a spring-controlled valve which will open from any degree to 
full bore, according to the demand made upon it. The last exhibit 
which calls for notice here is one by Messrs. William Beardmore 
and Co., of Glasgow. It is the electro-anemometer, which, they 
point out, is employed in the commercial measurement of large 
volumes of producer gas, such as are consumed in gas-engines, 
gas-fired boilers, and furnaces for melting, heating, and annealing 
purposes. The apparatus consists of an adaptation of the well- 
known anemometer principle, in which, by means of an electrical 
device, provision is made for recording the number of revolutions 
of the vane wheel (and hence the flow of gas) on an ordinary deal 
counter. This method reduces the friction of the registering gear 


to a minimum, and enables the machine to work satisfactorily in 
an enclosed medium of gas, 
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HEAVY MAIN WORK IN SOUTH LONDON. 





New Tramways and the Diversion of Mains. 














Work of Laying the 48-Inch Main in Progress, showing a Whim and Pipe. 


From Tooley Street (London Bridge) to the very depths of Green- 
wich district, some heavy gas-main work has been proceeding in 
connection with the new electric tramway schemes of the London 
County Council. 


The conduit system is the one favoured by the | popular system of parade lighting by high-pressure lamps—the 
County Council; and the large and extensive canalization system | 


(constructed long before this method of tramway traction was | 


thought of) of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, in places in 
the principal thoroughfares South of the Thames, offers an impedi- 
ment to the laying down of the tramways. 
as well as the present, the Chairman of the Company (Mr. Charles 


Carpenter) and the engineering staff have a strong antipathy to | patch of main road along which the new tramlines run in which 


gas-mains being buried deep under the concrete ‘beds of these | 


tramways; and they prefer, if the County Council find the posi- 
tion of the Company’s mains is an obstacle to tramway construc- 


Looking to the future, | 


| mains. 
| very size, the portion of the work that has been carried out in 


tion, that the mains shall be re-laid in some accessible situation, | which there is most interest is found in connection with the 48- 


and that, if by a little diversion it can be obviated, there should | 


be as little intersection as possible of main pipes and tramways. 
And not only has the question of accessibility to be considered, 
but that of vibration also. Of course, so far as expense goes, the 
change of the course of route of the gas-mains is a matter inci- 
dental to the construction of the tram-lines, the work being carried 
out for the County Council by the Gas Company. 











Lowering the 48-Inch Main in the Trench, 





Hence since August last year, in addition to the ordinary main- 
laying work of the Company—including the long stretches of 
high-pressure mains that have been laid in Streatham, Lewisham, 
Balham, Peckham, and other quarters in connection with the 


Mains Department of the Company have had a busy time in con- 
nection with the work necessitated, especially between London 
Bridge and Greenwich by new tramways. New gas-mains have 
been laid, and old ones diverted, in all sizes from the heavy, 
cumbrous 48-inch diameter ones downwards. Glancing over the 
plans of the work accomplished, there seems to be hardly a single 


something or other has not been required to be done to the gas- 
But because there is more novelty about it through its 


inch mains in Creek Road, Bridge Street, and Church Street, 
Greenwich ; and from Mr. W. G. Head, the Superintendent of the 
Company’s Mains Department (who, under Mr. W. Doig Gibb, 
the Chief Engineer, was responsible for the work), we have 
| obtained some interesting particulars of this part. Briefly, a 
new 48-inch main has had to be laid; the old main capped off 


and the new main connected up in four operations, so as not to 














Driving Home the 48-Inch Main. 
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Alterations to the 48-Inch Main in Creek Road and Bridge Street, Deptford. 


interfere, save for a few hours at a time, with the flow of gas; 
and the abandoned length of main (which varied’in depth 
from 2 feet to 8 feet) has had to be entirely removed from 
under the tramway track. It will be gathered that this work 
meant the cutting of two trenches in order to put the new main 
in and take the old one out; and really the work involved in 
taking the old one out was worse than that necessitated in putting 
the new one in. During the progress of the work, as remarked, 
the gas supply has had to be kept going, except while the con- 
nections were being made, as more than half the Company’s make 
of gas passes through the affected lines of mains, which are the 
“working-up” mains from the East Greenwich to the West 
Greenwich and the Old Kent Road stations, both of which latter 
distribute more gas than they make. 








Timbering of the Trench for the 48-Inch Main. 


The description of what has had to be done will be better 
followed by consulting the plan in conjunction with the explana- 
tion. It will be seen that, in the length of roadway affected, there 
were two 48-inch mains—Nos. 1 and 2; and it was No. 1 which 
came in the way of the route of the new culvert tramway. It will 
be observed that formerly Nos. 1 and 2 mains intersected at the 
corner of Church Street in the middle of the roadway; but in 
diverting the course of the main (the new sections of main are 
shown dotted on the drawing) between Nelson Street and the 





corner of Bridge Street, No. 2 main has been connected up with 
the one in Nelson Street, while No. 1 main has been connected up 
with what was formerly the continuation line of No. 2. In this 
way, the two lines of pipes and the tramways have a perfect free 
and independent sweep at this particularly busy junction in Church 
Street, which will be busier still in future with the electric tram- 
way service. If the dotted lines of the drawing are followed, 
it will be seen that three lengths of new 48-inch mains (about 
1000 yards in all) had to be laid; involving altogether some seven 
connections, excluding cutting out and capping the old main and 
also the smaller connections, which were made while the new 
main was dead. 

In laying these large mains, a trench has to be cut allowing 
about a foot space on either side of the main; and, of course, a 
greater space where connections have to be effected. The depth is 
such as to allow normally about 3 ft. 6 in. of cover. The photo- 
graphs show the method of lowering the pipes into the trenches. 
They are 12 feet long, and weigh approximately 3} tons each; 
so that they are weighty things to move about. The pipes are 
turned and bored; and the method of connecting them up is 
this: When the machined portion of the pipe already in the 
trench has been painted with red lead, the next one is lowered 
into the trench and. within a few inches of the ground, is swung 
backwards and forwards to act like a boomerang to drive the 
previous pipe in—a piece of hard wood packing being used to 
drive against. [This is shown in the illustration ‘“ Driving Home 
the 48-inch Main.”| This is found superior to using jacks or heavy 
baulks of timber for driving, as there is not so much handling 
of plant involved. All the pipes, from 18 inches upwards, in the 
Company’s system are driven in this way. As an extra precau- 
tion, with this large size of pipe, the joints have been run and 
caulked (in addition to the turned and bored joint), special soft 
lead having been used. The new sections were, of course, laid 
dead, and the ends temporarily capped while the line was tested. 
This was done by pumping up to a pressure of 5 lbs.—the gauge 
having to stand for some hours. Favourable opportunity had to 
be chosen to throw the old main out of action, and to joint-up the 
new ones; and some extraordinarily smart work had to be per- 
formed, as the mains could only be spared for a few hours. 

The new sections of 48-inch pipe having been laid, the work 
of cutting off the old main, and the connecting up the new, was 
carried out in four stages. Looking at the drawing; the first 
operation was to cut and cap the old main at A and B, and con- 
nect the new pipe with the portion of the old main under Dept- 
ford Creek at Y and Z. The second stage (this had to be com- 
pleted in a few hours) was to connect the new pipe with the old 
at C and D, as wellas the 24-inch pipe at X. The third operation 
was to cut No. 2 pipe at E, and connect to the new main; and the 
fourth to connect No. 2 pipe at FandB. Asanillustration of the 
celerity with which the bagging back and capping and new con- 
nections were made, we may take the connecting up of the No. 1 
main with No. 2 main at points Eand F. The bagging-back of 
No. 2 main was started last Saturday week at 3.15 in the morning ; 
and the mains at these points were completely joined up six hours 
later, and by 9.30 the mains were working as usual as though 
nothing had happened. 

The bags used for bagging-back the 48-inch mains are immense 
things. For inflating them, a pump is employed very similar to a 
diver’s pump; but for saving oscillation on the big bags, the air 
is first pumped into a bag (on the line of tubing between the 
pump and the bag being filled) about, when inflated, 24 inches in 
diameter. In this way, too, the condition of the large bag inside 
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the main can be judged to a nicety by the feel of the smaller one 
outside. There is a relief-valve on the outside bag; and this can 
be set to any degree of tightness required. When the bag inside the 
pipe has been pumped up, and the pressure is at the desired point, 
the foreman closes-down the relief-valve, and then the outside 
bag is shut off. The operation of pumping-up these large bags 
only occupies about two minutes. In bagging-up the 48-inch 
mains, the usual method of two bags were used, a space being 
left between the two for a vent to the atmosphere. There are 
several small details about the methods adopted that we have 
not noticed; but sufficient has been said to show the thorough 
and prompt manner in which the work was followed up from 
beginning to end—the pre-arranged plans that were made for 
doing it being carried out in time and sequence with remarkable 
exactitude. 





me. 


A Special Pipe for a Shallow Place. 


A few words about the discarded main. It had to be cut and 
capped at both ends; and the gas exhausted by means of a Kort- 
ing exhauster. The further precaution was taken to bag the main 
backin short lengths during the time the pipes were being taken out. 
The portion of the main going under Deptford Creek (as shown in 
the drawing), syphon fashion, with vertical sides and curved junction 
pieces, had to be examined before connecting up to the new pipe; 
and, as may well be imagined, this was not a very pleasant job. 





Getting Ready. 


One notable feature about the old mains is that, though they have 
been in the ground from 25 to 30 years, they are now in as perfect 
a condition as when put in; and the cuttings made in them show 
no signs that they have even been in the ground. They are as 
bright and sound as though they had only just been varnished. 
This is a testimony to the value of coating by Dr. Angus Smith’s 
solution. 

The whole of the work connected with these lines of 48-inch 
mains has been smartly carried through by the Company’s men— 
in fact, it has not been in hand more than nine weeks, and it is 


now all practically finished—some 1700 tons of iron having been 
handled. 


An interesting supplement to the foregoing article is a brief 
account (signed “ W. G. H.”), in the Company’s “ Co-partnership 
Magazine ” for April, of the methods followed in shifting intact 
lengths of main from one subterranean position to another. The 
four illustrations on this page were lent by the Editor for repro- 
duction in our pages. The short contribution is headed “ Keeping 
Clear of the Trams,” and it reads: 

From time to time during the last two or three years, it has be- 
come necessary to divert several of the Company’s large trunk 
mains from their original positions on account of the construction 








of the new electric tramways, of which thereare nowso many. Itis 
most important that gas-mains shall be as far away from the elec- 
tric tram-rails as possible, not only to enable the Company’s men 
to obtain easy access to the same should the necessity arise, but 
also on account of the great vibration caused by the heavy fast 
running cars, which has a very detrimental effect on the joints of 
the pipes. This vibration is especially severe when the rails are 
very much worn. 





Jacking Over. 








The ‘Lifting Screws. 


The mode of procedure is as simple as it is interesting. Along 
trench is dug, sufficiently wide to include the pipe in its oldand new 
positions. Stiff packings the whole width of the trench are placed 
under each pipe, on which the pipe is to slide. Jacks and lifting- 
screws are fixed to each pipe, and slowly and evenly the whole 
length of about 10 pipes is moved over. Great care has to be 
taken that one pipe is not moved quicker or slower than another, 
or severe strains would be caused which would fracture the sockets. 
By this method, long lengths of large mains, up to 36 inches dia- 
meter, have been slewed from one position to another, both in a 
vertical and lateral direction, without even cutting the main or 
interfering with the supply. 

When the pipe has been placed in its new position, the joints are 
re-caulked, and nobody, as far as the public are concerned, is 
aware that anything so important as a whole district’s gas supply 
has in any way been touched. 











When referring last week to. the paper to be read by Mr. 
Bernard F. Browne at the forthcoming meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, his professional work was, by a slip of the pen, 
associated: with Brazil. It was confined.to. Buenos Ayres, the 
Federal capital of the Argentine Republic. 
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MODERNIZING THE GAS STREET WORKS AT BOLTON. 


Extensive and Interesting Installations of New Plant. 














General View of the Coke Yard, showing Railway Sidings, Coke Hoppers and Screens, and Telpher Distributing Track. 


Tue old order of things has largely passed away at the Gas 
Street works of the Bolton Corporation, and the new has taken 
its place.. The visitor may pass in at what was formerly the 
chief entrance to the works. There he sees a coal-breaker and 
coal-elevators silent; a derelict Arrol-Foulis charging-machine 
that did good work for the long space of sixteen years; an ele- 
vated purifier-house, with purifiers too small for the present make, 
now in a state of desuetude, and waiting to be scrapped and the 
building put to some further good use; he sees a station meter 
house now temporarily used as a store, but destined for a men’s 
mess room, until further extensions peradventure compel the uti- 
lization of the site for works’ extensions. All this discarded plant 
is at one end of the 2-million cubic feet retort-house. The explana- 
tion of it all is to be found in two places. One is in the accounts 
of the Gas Committee of the Corporation, and the other is on the 
ground reached through the second and new entrance to the works 
in Gas Street, just beyond the further end of the retort-house. If 
we look back at the accounts of the Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, we see how, notwithstanding the existence of the Corpora- 
tion electricity works, the gas-supply business continues to make 
a year-by-year increase. If we make observation with an eye 
accustomed to examine into the economics of gas manufacture 
and supply, we find within the new entrance to the works, ample 
to show us that the transformation that has been proceeding 
largely hereabouts will have—aye, must have—a material influence 
upon costs. Complete means of mechanically handling material 
—raw, and secondary and spent from the manufacture—have 
taken the place of partial handling, and expensive cartage. The 
men of business on the Council know that in manufacture of any 
kind progress. and economical operation and low-priced supply 


Plan showing the Disposition of the 
New Coal-Handling Plant, the Telpher 
Coke Storing and Distributing Plant, 
and the New Purifying Plant. 
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must all go hand in hand. The time was ripe for making the 
changes at the Gas Street works. 

Let us pause for a moment to illustrate, by a few statistics, the 
present position of the Corporation gas concern. There are, as 
most readers are aware at Bolton, two gas-manufacturing stations 
—Lum Street, and Gas Street works ; the manufacturing capacity 
of the former being about 4 million cubic feet per day, and of the 
latter 2 million cubic feet. Last year, the total make of gas was 
986,131,000 cubic feet ; and the gas sold per ton of coal carbonized 
9907 cubic feet. When this sale per ton is considered, it must not 
be overlooked that it isof about 184-candle power (No. 1 “* London”’ 
argand), and straight coal gas. The quantity of coal carbonized 
last year was 98,872 tons. The amount of tar sold was 6234 tons, 
and of sulphate of ammonia 1078 tons. The district served is an 
extensive one, comprehending 32,000 acres; while the length of 
mains is 2943 miles. The capital outstanding is £658,104; andthe 
total income last year was £155,388. The amount transferred to 
the district rates was £20,000. Considering this, the price of gas is 
reasonable—2zs. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet net to consumers within 
the borough or within two miles’ radius of the Town Hall, and 
to any consumers of 250,000 cubic feet annually. The price to 
consumers other than these is 2s. 1od. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
maximum sale of gas for one day has been 5,471,000 cubic feet. 
The number of gas consumers is 48,187; and of public lamps in 
the borough, 6576. The cost of street lighting last year was £12,513. 
These few salient figures will show the strength of the department, 
over which Alderman W. Webster presides so ably as Chairman ; 
being seconded in his efforts by Mr. J. H. Crook as Vice-Chair- 
man and by associates to the number of fourteen. 

The annual inspection by these gentlemen of the property con- 
fided to their care is one that they conscientiously fulfil, devoting 


cM. GATE 
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One of the Hydraulic Tippers for Discharging a Truck of Coal into the 
Breaker Hopper. (Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited.) 


practically a whole day toit. It was determined, on the occasion 
of the annual inspection this year, to kill two birds with one stone 
—to inspect the property generally, and to inaugurate the new 
plant at the Gas Street station. This all happened last Wednes- 
day. On the portion of the land of the Gas Street works on which 
stands the main part of the new plant, last Wednesday morning 
—a few hours before the formal inspection and in- 
auguration—a “ JOURNAL” representative met the Cor- 
poration Gas Engineer (Mr. W. J. Smith, B.Sc.), and, 
looking hearty and well, his father and predecessor in 
office, Mr. W. Smith, who in his retirement has gone 
to live in Ayr. The Assistant-Engineer was also there 
—Mr. Sidney Smith, but, though of like name, he is 
not a kinsman. It was soon seen that these gentlemen 
had much to show of technical interest; and we were 
quickly busy diving into the reasons for the great 
changes made—the prospective benefits (which are 
alone all-sufficient reasons) being very apparent. It is 
clear the Engineer has had a busy time since this work 
was taken in hand; but there is a satisfaction in see- 
ing a substantial scheme of the kind completed, and 
greater satisfaction in seeing it (as we saw it during 
the hours spent on the works) operating smoothly, and 
with excellent precision, and obvious economy. This 
is the satisfaction that is being enjoyed at Bolton to- 
day; and we congratulate Mr. Smith very sincerely 
upon it, as well as the various contractors, and all who 
have had part in the work. 


An EXreENSION oF SITE. 


_ To enable these great changes to be made at Gas 
Street works, the site had necessarily to be extended. 
Under the prudent prescient advice of Mr. W. Smith, 
the Corporation some years ago bought a block of 
cottages adjoining the then gas-works site, with a view 
to the ground on which they stood being ultimately re- 
quired for gas-works purposes. The time has arrived, 
and is now past. The cottages are no more. Their 
site has been levelled, drained, and paved ; and in this 
Way an area of 2982 square yards has been added to 
the site of the works, and is now principally used for 
coke storage purposes by the aid of a telpher plant 
that possesses a commanding sweep, and gives scope 
for extensions when required. 


2 , , 
RatLway SIDINGS, BUILDINGS, AND LOCOMOTIVE. 


In describing the new work, we cannot do better 
than follow the course of the processes of gas manu- 
facture; and the first matter to deal with is the in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





vantage of the contiguity of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
line, to construct a series of sidings into the works. But difficulties 
presented themselves time and again. At length, however, the 
idea has taken practical shape; and now (excepting, of course, in 
respect of the material required locally) for coal delivery and bye- 
products despatch, the works are governed by rail. A little beyond 
the site proper of the gas-works is what is known as the Spafield 
Store Yard; and there sidings did formerly exist. These, in 'the 
general scheme, have all been reconstructed; and now there is 
rail communication direct from the main line with both the 
works and the store yard, and between the store yard and the 
works. The convenience and economy of this change are in- 
estimable. It was rather feared the sharp curves that would be 
necessitated by the sidings would be somewhat of an obstacle; 
but they were duly negotiated (though some of them are even now 
as sharp as 1 chain radius, which is a little severe for large 
waggons). However, the work (which was carried out by Mr. 
Thomas Banks, of Blackpool) has been very successful. Practi- 
cally, the length of sidings into the works and store yard measures 
one mile. 

At the entrance to the store-yard, a new weighbridge and 
machine for 50 tons has been put in by Messrs. Ashworth and 
Son, of Dewsbury. While talking of weighbridges, it may be men- 
tioned that a 10-ton weighbridge (by Greenwood, of Manchester) 
which formerly did duty at the old entrance in Gas Street, has 
now been installed in a very neat weigh-office at the new entrance. 
This weigh-office, as was also the other building incorporated in 
the scheme (including excavation, foundation work, and boundary 
wall) was carried out by the Department’s own men. The timber- 
work was entrusted to local contractors, Messrs. William Tounson 
and Son, Limited. 

A beautiful and much admired addition to the works is a 14- 
inch cylinder tank locomotive, by Messrs. R. & W. Hawthorn, 
Leslie, and Co., Limited, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and later in the 
day during the inspection by the Committee, there was an interest- 
ing little function |to be referred to in due course] in connection 
with this new engine, which is going to have a very active time on 


| these works. 


THE NEw Coat PLANT. 


From the sidings, the coal is hoisted up a slight incline to the 
end of the retort-house, where it is delivered into a large conical 
shaped steel hopper of 10 tons capacity. This is the point at 
which the description commences of the vast amount of installa- 
tion work (carried out to the plans of the Engineer) associated 
with the retort-house. This house is 180 feet long by 62 feet 
wide; and it contains eighteen arches of eight 20 feet through 
retorts, 21 in. by 15 in.,Q shape. The settings are of the genera- 
tor type and on Messrs. Drake’s system. It is for this large 
house that the coal plant has been designed; and for this part of 
the scheme ‘as well as for certain other of the important parts) 





oo and outgoing material. For years—long years 
efore Mr. W. Smith gave up the reins of office—the 
question had been under consideration of taking ad- 


View of the West Power Stoker (Combined Discharger and Charger) in the 
Retort-House at Gas Street Works, Bolton. 
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A More Complete View of the West Power Stoker. 


Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, of Elland, secured the con- | 


tract. Suffice it to say that, as is always expected, the work has 
been done by them with that rigidity and excellence in finish 
which is ever associated with their name. Over the hopper just 
described (the top of which is at rail-level) a line of railsruns. At 
either side of the hopper, sections of the rail are mounted on a 
steel hinged cradle; the hinged end of the cradles being close up 
to the hopper. The other end of the cradles is arranged to be 
elevated at an angle of about 40° by means of two hydraulic rams 
11 ft. g in. long by 10 inches diameter—a crutch being arranged 
at the head of the ram for engaging the axle of the coal-waggon. 
This arrangement of cradle, it was remarked, allows the whole 
truck to be lifted at an acute angle, so making the discharge of 
the coal from the waggon absolutely positive—the levers operat- 
ing the valves being conveniently arranged at the ground-level 
alongside the waggons. The arrangement of one truck tipping- 
ram at either side of the coal-receiving hopper allows of coal- 
waggons on which there is only a discharge-door at one end being 
tipped without having to resort to putting the waggon on a turn- 
table to reverse it should the waggon arrive with the discharge 
door in the wrong direction for tipping, as would have been 
necessary if only one tipper had been provided. The hydraulic 
rams are operated at a working pressure of 450 lbs. per square 
inch; and for this purpose the old Arrol-Foulis hydraulic ma- 
chinery has been continued in useful service. 

The coal-receiving hopper has a coned bottom, and is provided 
with a slide-door operated by a hand-wheel, with rack and pinions. 
Through the slide-door the coal is delivered on to an adjustable 
sliding-tray feed, operated by acrank, driven by gearing and belts 
from the breaker-shaft. From the tray-feed the coal passes 
through a steel hopper shoot attached to the top of a coal-breaker. 
The breaker (for reducing the coal to 14-inch cube) is of the 
four-roll type, and is equal to dealing with 30 tons of coal and 
cannel per hour. It is of cast iron, with cast-steel claws fitted on 
square shafts, and is driven by a belt-drive and steel gearing, from 
a main shaft. The whole of the breaker-pit is covered with a steel 
chequered plate floor, with an access door and ladder for getting 
down to the breaker for making adjustments, &c. From the 
breaker the coal is delivered through a steel shoot into the boot 
of the coal-elevator. 

The coal-elevator is constructed on the closed case principle, 
and is capable of delivering 30 tons of broken coal per hour, 
when running at a speed of 120 feet per minute. The elevator is 
of the bucket type ; the buckets being of malleable iron, 16 inches 
wide, and attached to a 6-inch pitch Ley’s bushed chain fitted 
with steel skidder bars. The elevator-boot is of cast-iron, with 
the necessary tension screws for adjusting the chain. The top 
and bottom shafts are 3 and 3} inches diameter, with sprocket 
wheels 2 feet diameter. The elevator head is of mild steel, with 
a steel shoot for delivering the coal on to the longitudinal coal- 


conveyor. The elevator is driven at the top by means of a vertical 
shaft and bevel wheels. 








This brings us to the coal-conveyor, which is of the 
single-chain push-plate type, with 18 inch wide trough, 
and capable of dealing with 30 tons of coal per hour. 
The trough (which is built up of channels, with mild 
steel renewable strips for skidder-bars, and a mild 
steel bottom plate) is supported away from the coal- 
hoppers by cast-iron stands. The return guides are 
steel angles supported by diagonal flat bracing. 
Openings are provided in the conveyor trough with 
sliding-doors (two being arranged over each coal- 
hopper) for the discharge of the coal—the doors being 
operated by means of suitable hand pulls and levers, 
which are actuated from an overhead platform run- 
ning the full length of the coal-hoppers. The con- 
veyor chain is Ley’s No. 600 type, with special links, 
at 24-inch pitch for attaching the push-plates and 
skidder-bars. The return chain runs on cast-iron 
rollers, mounted on steel spindles and filbows. The 
conveyor end shafts (which are 3 and 3} inches dia- 
meter) have sprocket wheels 2 feet diameter ; and 
screw tension gear is provided at one end. The 
conveyor is driven by gearing and a belt from a 
steam-engine fixed at the ground-level at the end of 
the retort-house. 

The coal-hoppers are of mild steel, and extend the 
full length of the retort-bench. They have a capacity 
of 200 tons of broken coal, and are built up with 
vertical sides and ends and division-plates, with 
coned bottom plates. Each hopper is provided with 
four openings at the bottom ; and these are arranged 
with slide-doors operated automatically in pairs by 
the stoking-machine. The hoppers are supported by 
extensions from the buckstaves, and 15-inch by 6-inch 
cross joists, extending across from the buckstave 
extension, into the retort-house wall. 

The whole of this coal plant, with the exception of 
the truck tipping-rams, is driven through suitable 
shafting and belts by two horizontal steam-engines ; 
one being fixed at the base of the elevator, and the 
other near the delivery end of the coal-conveyor. 

WEst’s CoMBINED DISCHARGER AND CHARGER. 


Standing on the stage-floor of the house on the 
side of the bench controlled by the overhead coal- 
hoppers was seen (and later in the day was witnessed 

in operation) one of the new electrically-driven power machines, 
of the West Gas Improvement Company, Limited. This machine 
accomplishes the duty of discharging and charging each retort at 
one operation; the coke being pushed forward out of the retort 
and falling into the skip of the telpher coke-transporting plant, to 
be presently described. The combined discharging and charging 
machine receives its supply of coal from any of the outlets of 
the overhead bunker; and as the machine is fitted with West's 
patented bunker door-operating gear, there is no necessity for a 
multiplicity of outlet-door operating levers. The coal is received 
by a small hopper on the machine, fitted with a telescopic shoot, 
which, it is observed, effectually prevents the spreading of dust 
about the place. 














The Electricity Generating Plant for the Telpher Coke Transporter and 
the West Power Stoker. 


Briefly described, the new power-stoker consists of a hinged 
ram-head in front of a telescopic scoop. As the machine enters 
the retort, the coke is discharged, and at the same time the coal 
is automaticaliy fed to the scoop, and carried into the retort. On 
the return stroke of the machine, the coal is deposited on the floor 
of the retort; and the ram-head, which has a hinged flap opening 
outwardly, passes over the newly-deposited charge, which is left 
(lightly laid) level and regular in depth throughout the entire length 
of the retort. The simultaneous discharging and charging of the 
retort is effected by a 10 brake horse power electric motor and 
driving gear, with specially-designed electrical equipment, and 
mechanical controlling gear. The stoking-machine is also fitted 
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with an electric motor and gear for travelling and adjusting the 
machine to the retorts.* 

The retorts which have been successfully operated by this new 
type of West’s stoking-machine have been in operation during 
three seasons; and notwithstanding the condition of the retorts 
after this length of service (with the weight of the charge of coal 
at 7 cwt.) the charge is well burnt-off in six hours. 


ELECTRICITY GENERATING PLANT. 


Reference has been made to the fact that the new power stoker 
is electrically driven; and so is the telpher coke-transporting 
and coke-screening plants, which are to be separately described 
presently, and which form such an important feature of the 
transformation that has come over the Gas Street works 
during the past few months. Stepping direct from the stage- 
floor, on the opposite side (or coke-handling side) of the retort- 
house, into the electricity generating room, one sees a plant 
that at once courts admiration, which inspection only intensifies. 
This plant has been running without a single hitch since February 
—starting off and proceeding with its work with the utmost 
smoothness. The plant (which formed part of Messrs. Robert 
Dempster and Sons’ contract) is in duplicate. It consists of two 
“S E” type “ National” gas-engines, direct coupled to two of 
Siemens’ compound wound generators, running at 250 revolutions 
per minute, each set being capable of giving 22 kilowatts at 
220 volts. The engines (which are driven by town gas) are each 
of 30-horse power, and are provided with magneto ignition and 
simple self-starters, which obviate the waste of time and labour 


involved by the old method of starting up. Each engine has its | 


separate water-cooling tanks (four to each engine) standing on a 
concrete foundation outside the generating room. The electric 





| 
| 
| 


generators are of the open protected type, with long commutators, 
commutation poles, and ring-oiled bearings, and the couplings are 
of the “ National” Gas-Engine Company’s patent flexible type. The 
engines and generators are mounted on a raised concrete founda- 
tion with fly-wheel pit; the whole being carried on a heavy joist 
floor, with brick arches and filling. 

A complete three-panel switchboard is fixed at one side of the 
room. The panels are of enamelled slate, two being generator 
panels, and the other one a feeder panel. The generator panels 
are each complete with ammeter, voltmeter, circuit breaker, main 
switch, shunt regulators, and an equalizing switch, to run both 
generators coupled to the feeder panel if necessary. The feeder 
panel is equipped with ammeter, three quick-break knife switches, 
_ fuses. The switchboard is illuminated by three electric glow 
amps. 

The plant is very conveniently arranged, and is complete to 
every detail. Under ordinary conditions, one generator is capable 
of providing the necessary current for the telpher, the charging 
machine, and the screen motor. The other is retained as a spare 
set. As the gas supplied to the gas-engines is measured, and the 
electricity used is also metered, it ought to be a very simple matter 
(when the weight of the work of alterations and extensions is at 
an end, and normal circumstances are attained once more) to get 
with this plant some exact generating costs under gas-works 
operating conditions. 


THE TELPHER COKE-HANDLING PLANT. 


Now we pass to the coke-handling plant, which is an imposing 
and attractive feature of the scheme; and there is no question 
that, with the improved means of dealing with the coke by the 
telpher system direct from the discharge from the retort mouth- 














The Telpher Coke Plant. (Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited.) 
(Immersing a Skip-Load of Coke in the Elevated Quenching Water-Tank. 
Coke-Screening Hoppers.) 


pieces, this aerial system (which is easy of installation, and it 
is manifest will carry in its operation a very low wear-and-tear 
obligation) will have in future extended use. As a matter of 
fact, we learned from the Manager of the handling and trans- 
porting department of Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons (who 
put in the whole of this new coke plant) that they are having quite 
a busy time with this particular type of transporter. The electric 
telpher, on the top-rail principle, has its track extending inside 
the retort-house the full length, and outside the coke yard for a 
length of 350 feet. The track is carried at a height of 30 feet 
above the stage-floor level, which in turn is 10 feet above the yard 
level outside. The track is a rolled steel joist with a channel 
mounted on top to give extra rigidity ; a renewable bulb rail being 
mounted on the top of the channel for the telpher to run on. The 
track inside the house is supported by joist track arms carried 
right across the bench. The extreme end, on the charging side, 
1s attached to the tops of the buckstaves; the other end extends 
past the buckstaves on the discharge side—being carried (at a 
distance of about 5 feet from the end) by extensions attached to 
the buckstaves themselves. The telpher track is connected to the 


ne Se 


i more detailed description of the machine was published in the 
JOURNAL” for April 5, 1910, p. 24. 





On the Left-Hand Side of the View are seen the 


end of the track arm by angle cleats; the track arms being pro- 
vided at every alternate buckstave. An opening has been formed 
in the end wall of the retort-house for the passage of the telpher 
from the inside of the house to the outside. 

The track outside is supported by steel trestles spaced 25 feet 
apart; and, where it passes over the coke-hoppers, by a suitable 
steel structure fixed on top of the coke-hoppers themselves. The 
steel trestles (of which there are 13) are constructed of steel 
angles, with two channel cross beams fixed across the two legs at 
the top. They are braced by flat bars, and angle cross bracing 
is arranged between the two legs to brace the whole together. 
The track is bracketed off one leg by means of a joist track arm, 
slung (near the outer end) from the top cross joists by means of 
two suspension bolts. The track runs in a direct line from the 
house to the end of the yard, except for a slight bend when leaving 
the house. It is arranged with a spur at right angles, about 
60 feet from the end; a curve of about 35 feet radius being 
arranged on to this spur. A movable hinged switch is provided 
for carrying the telpher off the main track on to the spur ; a plat- 
form with access ladder being arranged for operating the switch. 
The track, it will be noticed, is provided with additional support 
between the trestles at the curve by means of a heavy cross joist 
between two trestles, and attached at the extreme ends to the 
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The Coke Screen and Hopper in Connection with the Telpher Plant. 


trestle top cross joists. From these supplementary cross joists 


the track is slung by built-up C-shaped steel hangers. The | 
trestles are tied to each other by means of diagonal tie-rod bracing | 
across the trestle tops; thus making a perfectly rigid structure of | 


the whole. 


For carrying the electric current, a single copper trolley wire | 
of figure 8 section, is attached to the top cross beams of the | 


trestles by insulators and mechanical clips. This trolley wire, 
which forms the positive main extends the full length of the track, 
and is strained up at the ends by insulated turnbuckles—a switch 
frog being provided at the track junction. The track rail itself 
acts as an uninsulated return circuit. 


THE ELectric TELPHER MACHINE. 


This sufficiently describes the tracks of the telpher; but now | 
the busy machine running along the tracks by which the various | 


operations of transport, raising and lowering, and coke depositing 
are performed, arrests attention. It is a machine of new design 
(Messrs. Brooks and Dempster’s patent), and there are embodied 


in it several new and useful features. The structure consists | 
of a rigid steel frame, carrying the hoisting gear, mounted on two | 


swivel bogie trucks, two motors, controller, resistances, &c., all 
complete with driver’s cabin. The bogie trucks are of cast steel, 
and each has two cast-steel flanged wheels mounted on steel 
spindles. These spindles revolve in roller bearings formed in the 
casting. Down the side of one of the bogies is fixed a steel casting 


supporting the travelling motor; and a silent chain-drive istaken | 


from the motor to each of the wheels on this bogie, the spindles 
of which have chain wheels keyed thereon. The bogies are so 


arranged that a rigid frame is pivoted on the top; the bogies being | 


free to turn on the centre, for travelling on curves, as well as to 
rock laterally. This ensures the driving-wheels being always in 
close contact with the track, and obviates any tendency to skid. 
The rigid frame mounted on the bogies is connected to the lower 
frame by four bent channels; the whole being securely riveted 
together to form one self-contained frame. The hoisting gear is 
mounted onthe lower frame, and comprises a motor with cast-steel 


spur pinion driving, through a cast-steel spur wheel and counter- | 


shaft. This shaft.in turn drives, through spur gear, the main 
hoisting shaft. This shaft, with drums attached, is arranged so 
that the hoist ropes coil direct on to the drums without running 
over intermediate guide wheels. A magnetic brake is fixed on the 
motor and a hand brake on the main hoisting shaft; the spur 
pinion on the countershaft being arranged to slide out of gear, and 
allow the main shaft to revolve, and lower the load without the 
motorrunning. All the gear, we are informed, is machine-cut, and 
the hoisting drums (which are of cast iron) have grooves machined 
out to suit the rope. A cabin is fixed to the underside of the main 
frame. This is made of angle steel with timber covering, and 
three glazed sides; one side being left open, but is provided with 
a sliding door. Inside the cabin are the controller, resistances, 
brake levers, &c., as well as electric lights. Fixed on the main 
frame close to the rope barrels are two special rope cleaners and 
oilers ; these being formed of wood sides with renewable felt liners 
for cleaning the coke and moisture off the ropes. A lifting bale is 
fitted with tipping-lever, which can be operated by the driver. 
The motors are Messrs. Siemens Bros. 93 “ C ” type, with special 
load factor windings, to suit the exact conditions of working, and 
are (this is very essential) dust and rain proof. The telpher is 


capable of hoisting a gross load of 35 cwt. at 70 feet per minute, | 
and travelling fully loaded at a speed of about 600 feet per minute. | 


This is good work. 

It is necessary to complete the descriptive details before referring 
to the operations; and so next a few words may be said about 
the coke-skips. They are of the built-up lattice type, constructed 
of angles and flats, with strengthening gussets and tie-bars. Each 
skip has a capacity of 18 cwt. of hot coke; the ends of the skips 
being provided with steel carrying trunnions, arranged for en- 


gaging ina special lifting bale attached to the hoist ropes of the 
telpher. The skips are so balanced that, when full, they are self- 
tipping and, after emptying, self-righting. 

A tipping catch is arranged at the end of the skip, and is 
| operated from the telpher by means of a balanced tipping cord, 
arranged to hoist and lower automatically with the skip. This 
cord passes through the driver’s cabin, and by pulling it the skip 
is tipped at any height desired. This allows of the skip being 
lowered almost down on top of the coke heap or hoppers before 
discharging—avoiding coke breakage, and consequent uncomfort- 
able accumulations of breeze. The skips are about 12 feet long 
| and shallow, and are capable of taking the coke as discharged from 
| two or three retorts at one level without being moved. 


QUENCHING THE COKE. 


For quenching the hot coke in these skips, a cast-iron tank is 
provided, 14 feet long by 10 feet wide by 4 ft. 6 in. deep. This 
tank is carried on a steel supporting structure just outside the 
retort-house at a height below the bottom of the electric telpher. 
The tank is provided with a grid frame at the bottom, which can 
be lifted out by the telpher to clean the tank of any coke that may 
fall from the coke-skips when quenching. Water connections and 
a sluice valve are fitted for filling or clearing the tank. There is 
| another interesting feature about the water supply to thistank, to 
| which allusion will be made shortly. 


How THE TELPHER OPERATES. 


The operation of the telpher is as follows: An empty skip is 
| lowered on to the floor in front of the retorts to be discharged. 

















Telpher Transporter, showing Details of Track and Trestles. 


(The Telpher Cabin and Machine, with Coke-Skip suspended, are seen.) 
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The lifting bale is then detached, and another empty skip is placed 
in position in front’ of the next three retorts. The first skip, 
having had the coke charged into it by West’s power pusher and 
charger, is then hoisted by the telpher, and is traversed along the 
track out of the house to the quenching-tank, into which the skip 
is lowered until the coke is submerged. It is then hoisted again ; 
the water drained off, being also evaporated by the heat of the 
coke. The machine then travels along to the discharge point, 
cither over the heap or over the coke-hopper, where the skip is 
tipped by the driver operating the tipping-cord--the skip being 
lowered first if necessary, to avoid coke breakage. The telpher 
then travels back again with the empty skip, which is lowered in 
front of the next retorts to be discharged. Another skip by this 
time has been filled with coke. This is hoisted ; and the cycle of 
operations once more performed. The average time per trip for 
the telpher to handle the coke from two or three retorts as the 
case may be, is about 2} minutes. Watching the work one is 


struck by the marvellous rapidity and the ease with which it is: 


performed. 

Another advantage noted is that the whole of the operations are 
in the hands of one man—the telpher driver in his aérial cabin— 
after the skip is hooked on to the hoist ropes. Any engineer can 
appreciate the various advantages claimed by such a system of coke 
transport, by even a cursory consideration of the points brought 
into prominence in this description. 


Coke Hoppers, SCREENING AND LOADING PLANT. 


The coke-stacking ground that is controlled by the telpher trans- 
porter is quite capable of giving storage to some 4000 to 5000 
tons; and it can be seen how 
readily an additional spur 





its outer diameter. These rings take the weight of the screen, 
and revolve on cast-rollers with steel shafts. The screen plates 
are perforated to screen the coke into three sizes—,’;-inch holes 
for the breeze, 1} inch for small coke, 2} inch for medium—the 
larger coke, passing through the full length of the screen, and being 
discharged at the extreme end. The different sections are also 
provided with revolving doors, which can be opened, if required, 
so as to discharge the whole of the coke into any one hopper 
should this course be necessary. The screen is driven by a cross 
shaft and bevel wheels with a suitable chain-drive, and a Siemens 
15-horse power “F.C.” type totally enclosed motor, which also 
operates the coke-elevator and coke-conveyor under the receiving 
hopper. The whole is coupled up by a suitable chain-drive, and 
the necessary gearing. 


HOPPERS FOR SCREENED COKE. 


Though much has been said concerning the coke plant, there 
is yet one final part, consisting of three steel hoppers, having a 
capacity of 16 tons of small coke, 13 tons of medium coke, and 
10 tons of large coke respectively ; the breeze being delivered by 
a bye-pass shoot into a small hopper near the ground-level. The 
total length of this set of hoppers is 35 feet, and the width 10 feet ; 
the top being at an angle to suit the inclination of the screen. 
The hoppers are provided with coned bottoms to each compart- 
ment and a slide-door, with operating gear consisting of rack and 
pinions chain wheels, and chains for operating them from the 
ground level. 

Three railway sidings run under the screened-coke hoppers, so 
that waggons can be filled with any required size of coke in a few 

seconds by running the waggon 





could beled off from the main 
telpher track for incressing 
the stacking capacity of the 
ground. But this does not ap- 
pear to be an immediate con- 
tingency, seeing the excellent 
sale there is in the district for 
coke at the present time, which 
necessitates the coke-hoppers 
and screening and loading 
plant being freely made use 
of just now. This portion of 
the plant comes within the 
contract for the telpher sys- 
tem. The steel hoppers (con- 
structed with vertical sides, 
ends, division plates, and 
coned bottoms) are erected 
under the telpher track in the 
coke yard. They are 34 ft. 
long, 12 ft. wide, and 11 ft. 
deep, and are provided with 
three slide-doors with operat- 
ing levers and hand wheels for 
‘discharging the coke through 
three hinged shoots on to a 
tray conveyor, 38 ft. long by 
24 in. wide, fitted in an angle- 
iron framing, with flat-bar 
bracing—all carried from the 
underside of the hopper fram- 
ing; the top and return chains 
being arranged to travel on 
cast-iron rollers, fitted with 
steel-shafts and cast-iron fil- 
bows. The conveyor chains 
are Dempster’s patent cast 
malleable link of 12 inch 
pitch; and the trays, which 
have dished sides, are joggled 





under and opening the slide- 
doors. The rails are flush 
with the yard paving, so that 
carts can be filled by the same 
means, if required. The whole 
, of the hoppers, screens, &c., 
are provided with a complete 
arrangement of working plat- 
forms, with hand-railing and 
access ladders. 


A Fortuirous WATER 
SuPPLY. 


“Tt’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” We have 
spoken of the large water- 
tank, into which the shallow; 
but capacious, coke-carrying 
skips are lowered and the coke 
quenched. The water used in 
this tank hasa history. When 
the coal breaker pit was being 
constructed, the foundations 
had to be taken 1g feet deep ; 
and the engineer experience 
a great deal of difficulty with 
water. As descent was made 
with the excavation, a splen- 
did stream of water was 
tapped; and this is being 
used for coke-quenching both 
here and in connection with 
the hose appliances in the 
retort-house by which the 
flame arising from the coke 
on its first emission from the 
retorts is extinguished. The 
water is also used in the cool- 
ing cylinders for the gas- 
engines employed for generat- 








at the lips to give a flat tray 
surface for the reception of 
the coke. The driving and 
tension ends are fitted with 
steel shafts 3 inches diameter, with cast-iron sprocket wheels, and 
a screw tension gear at one end. The coke is delivered at the 
extreme end through a steel delivery shoot on to a bucket elevator. 


The elevator is inclined, and is of the tray bucket type (50 feet | 
centres). The framing is of the open type, formed of angles, and | 


flat-bar bracing, with tension gear at the lower end. The top of 
this framing is attached to the top framing of another set of 
hoppers parallel to the receiving-hoppers. 
elevator is connected, by a supporting structure, to the lower 
irame of the receiving hoppers themselves. 

I'he tray buckets are of mild steel, 18 inches wide, with dished 


sides and end, attached with skidder-bars to two strands of g-inch | 


pitch, forked-link chain. The top and bottom shafts are 3} inches 
Clameter, and are fitted with cast-iron sprocket wheels, 2 feet 
clameter, At the top or delivery end of the elevator is fitted a 


shoot for delivering the coke into a small receiving-hopper, about | 
5 feet square. From this hopper, the coke is delivered through | 


a small steel shoot into the feed end of a revolving coke-screen. 
lhe screen is 32 feet long by 2 ft. 9 in. diameter, and is made up 
of perforated plates of different mesh, in sections. The screen 
has three steel rings—one at each end, and one in the centre on 


The New Condensers. (R. & J. Dempster, Ltd.) 


The bottom of the | 


ing electricity. Inconnection 
with the water obtained from 
the coal-breaker and hydraulic 
ram pits, a well was sunk ; and 
| for this purpose a Bailey pump is used. 


New SET oF CONDENSERS. 


Leaving now the retort-house with all the interest attaching 
to it, we pass through the other end, and observe the plant— 
now too small, and less economical, involving too much manual 
labour—that has been discarded in favour of the plant described, 
and that has yet to be outlined. The next plant that one comes 
across that is new is a set of condensers; and these bring us 
into touch with the considerable part of the scheme that Messrs. 
R. & J. Dempster, Limited, of Manchester, have carried out. The 
plant seen on the works for which they were responsible is merely 
a further confirmation of a long-established reputation—showing 
the recognition of the fact by the firm that future success depends 
on present deeds. This is too often overlooked in the commer- 
cial world. We glance at the plates on the two sets of condensers 
that existed before the third was put in; and we see on them the 
name of R. & J. Dempster, Limited, and the year 1895. These 
condensers look as though their life ought to be counted only 
by months instead of years, for verily it is almost hard to detect 
any difference between them and the new set, the order for which 
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The New Purifier-House at the Gas Street Works, Bolton. (R. & J. Dempster, Limited.) 


the firm, as will have been gathered, were successful in obtaining. 
The two original sets each comprised twelve tubes about 30 feet 
high by 42 inches and 30 inches in diameter respectively, sur- 
mounted with an ornamental cresting and having a bottom seal- 
box. The new set is precisely similar to the pre-existing ones. 
The air-valve to these condensers is operated by means of a 
shaft and dampers fixed at the top, instead of the usual method 
of controlling the air current from the bottom. It is claimed for 
this that it more effectively governs the centre tube than the usual 
method, owing to air always passing in at the bottom, and counter- 
acting somewhat the effect of the valve, if operated at the foot of 
the inner tubes. The gas may pass through the six lines of six 
tubes simultaneously, or any one row may be cut off, so that the 
condensing power is always under the control of the management. 


SomE LarRGE CONNECTIONS. 

Here we find the Gas Department have been doing some heavy 
work on their own account, by putting in new 24-inch connections 
and valves, right away from this point to the purifiers, and thence 
to the station meters. The mains are of the Stanton make; and 
at every awkward bend, the pipes were designed with a hand-hole 
so that, by simply taking out two bolts and removing the plate, 
access can be obtained to the inside of the mains at any time. 


CooLepD Liguor. 


While looking at these pipes, it was observed that a large 
liquor-cooling tank has been constructed hard by ; and, on inquiry, 
it was learned that this was purely a trial. It was found that the 
liquor coming from the condensers and hydraulic main was rather 
high in temperature, and that, in pumping this high-temperature 
liquor into the scrubbers, it was ascertained that it did not take 
out the amount of ammonia that was desirable. It was therefore 
thought that, if the liquor was cooled, there would be greater 
success. This cooling-tank is the consequence. It is simply a 
trial to ascertain whether or not cooler liquor would be more 
advantageous. So far, experience has been favourable—at any 
rate, there has been improvement in results; and it is believed 
that they will be better still. 


A LarGE PuRIFIER INSTALLATION. 
In an imposing position facing the extensive coke-stacking 
ground is the new purifier-house, with its elevated purifiers. This 


work, from beginning to end, was executed by Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster, Limited, to the designs of the Engineer. We like the 


| 


aie | 
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building, and the economical and yet sound structure throughout, 
as well as the simple but efficient arrangements for dealing with 
the boxes and the materials. Looking upon this installation 
one wonders how it has been possible to maintain the high stan- 
dard power and purity for which Bolton gas is recognized, by 
using the old boxes. There were six of these, but they were only 
20 feet square, and fitted for lime. The Engineer was wise in not 
attempting to squeeze modern boxes into his old buildings ; for the 
cost of operation would undoubtedly have been high, and in all 
probability the expense in adapting the old space would have gone 
a long way towards paying for the sub-structure associated with 
the present plant. 

Taking the building first. The superstructure carrying the roof 
and purifiers is formed of 22 steel-joist stanchions, 33 ft. 10 in. 
long, and 24 steel joist stanchions, to in. by 5 in. by g ft. long. 
The stanchions are bolted to concrete foundations. The eight 
main cross girders are formed of steel joists, 18 in. by 7 in., in two 
lengths, 32 ft. 4 in. long. Bolted to the top flanges of the main 
cross girders are steel joists, 12 in. by 5 in. These joists are so 
fixed that the joints of the cast-iron purifier plates come on the 
centre line of each length. The top of each roof stanchion is 
braced together by steel joists, 12 in. by 6 in.; and the top flanges 
of these joists are prepared to receive the shoes of the roof 
principals. The roof is formed of 21 principals (at 6 ft. 9} in. 
centres), with a clear span of 64 ft. 6 in. between the stanchions— 
all the members being of steel. The whole of the roof is covered 
by Duchess slates. The total span of the roof is 70 feet by 
140 feet long. 

The new luteless purifiers are six in number, with preparation 
for future additions. They measure 30 feet square by 6 feet deep, 
formed in one box, 60 ft. by go ft., with divisions. Weck valves 
are combined and form part of the boxes; hence the “ to-and- 
fro” connections usually associated with overhead purifiers are 
altogether dispensed with. The boxes are fitted with Spencer’s 
hurdle grids when used for oxide. The lower girders are fixed 
high enough to permit a railway truck being run underneath the 
boxes, to facilitate dealing with the oxide or lime as desired; and 
the usual modern discharging arrangements are provided for 
emptying the boxes. 

The oxide is raised and supplied to the boxes by means of 
Barker’s friction hoists, driven by a 16-horse power gas-engine 
located in the far corner of the structure. Along* one gable end 
of the building, a main shaft is fixed from which the hoists are 
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A Clear View along the Covers of the New Purifiers. 
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operated, anda man standing at the operating board, may raise, 
lower, and travel (right or left) the skips used for filling the boxes. 
It is claimed that this apparatus is much less expensive than 
elevators and conveyors, and more suitable for filling purifiers, 
particularly now that the oxide remains in situ for longer periods 
than formerly. 

Each purifier has four covers, which are raised and travelled by 
means of the same friction hoists; using Messrs. Herbert Morris 
and Bastert’s worm-geared lifting blocks. Generally speaking, 
the entire installation is of a most modern character. The puri- 
fiers are reached from ground-level by an iron stairway. 

The space for revivifying is below the purifiers; and it extends 
to the limit of the entire structure. A sound concrete floor has 
been laid. A good result of this new plant is that the cost of 
purification is already being materially reduced. 

While dealing with this extension, it may be mentioned that we 
were informed by the Engineer that all previous records were 
broken in the construction of this work. Owing to unavoidable 
delays in laying out the general scheme, so much having to be 
accomplished in so little time, it was not until Sept.1 that the 
contractors (who, as already mentioned, were Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster, Limited) commenced the erection. But, by the middle 
of October, the stanchions and roof were complete, and men were 
at work on the purifiers. It was absolutely imperative that the 
purifiers should be ready for use by the middle of November, or 
considerable expense would have been entailed in temporarily 
bringing the old plant into operation. Mr. Smith was, however, 
assured by the contractors that they would have some of the 
purifiers ready for work by the time stipulated; and, no doubt 
much to the Engineer’s surprise, they redeemed their promise— 
in fact,the purifiers were actually ready before the retorts were in 
operation. 

There are two or three points about the foregoing that we may 
expatiate a little upon. Though the Gas Committee are not in 
any way limited as to the grains of sulphur compounds per 100 
cubic feet of gas, they are at present using both lime and oxide 

four boxes of lime and two of oxide; but it is intended to em- 
ploy oxide more than hitherto, and to revivify in situ. We had 
an opportunity of watching the working of the four friction hoists ; 
and it was interesting to see how rapidly the skips could by them 
be raised, and traverse the whole length of the purifier-house, and 
back again to the ground level. By their use only two men are 
required in connection with the raising and transit of the material 
for filling the boxes. Another point that is demonstrated by the 
installation is found in the advantages of what are described asthe 
“connectionless ” valve. It is rather a misnomer; but it is in- 


tended to express the fact that the connections are brought down | 


to the irreducible minimum—there being in view only about three 


12 feet length of pipes to deal with the whole of these purifiers. In ° 


the ordinary way, of course, with a valve to each box, an inlet and 
outlet are required toéach. The results of the system adopted are 
a saving in expense for connections, labour, and leakage; and 
there is plenty of head-room for carts to get directly under the 
boxes. The valve, too, being inside the box, there is no outside 
leakage from it. Should there be any leakage, it is simply into the 
boxes themselves. It is an excellent and economical installation ; 
and the whole presents a good appearance, and the best of work- 
manship. 


New MErer-Hovuse, 


Passing from the purifiers, a visit is paid to the new meter- 
house. This is a nice erection in red brick, with semi-circular 
topped windows. The floor area of the building is 42 ft. by 26 ft. 
Going inside, we come across a new style of flooring. It is a 
patent composition made of sawdust, and some chemical prepara- 
tion. The composition is used only as a surface, some }-inch 
thick, on a concrete foundation. The patent of a local firm, it is 
very much the vogue in Bolton for floorings, and it certainly 
makes very good ones. It is exceedingly durable, is not harsh to 
the tread like a tiled or cemented floor—in fact, there seems to be 
a softness to the tread—and it looks well (having much the appear- 
ance of terra-cotta) when cleaned. The floor of the house is carried 
on concrete arches, so that all the meter connections are quickly 
accessible. There was some little difficulty here in getting down 
to good ground for the foundations, in view of the weight of the 
two meters; and in order to make everything secure, con- 
crete beds were put in. There is one noticeable point about the 
roof. The principals have been so arranged that they are over the 
meters ; and by applying lifting tackle to them, the drums can be 
lifted out at any time. It was noticed that these principals are of 
semi-elliptical form, in order to allow plenty of head-room. The 
building, with the foundations, was carried out by the Gas Depart- 
ment. The meters in the new house are the ones that formerly 
did duty in the old meter-house. From the meters in their new 
position, 24-inch mains (200 yards in length) have been run out 
into Gas Street connecting-up with the leading main there. 


A Goop ExHAUSTER LUBRICATING DEVICE, 


Looking into the exhauster-house, where no change has been 


made in the sets of Waller’s exhausters (each set being capable 
of passing 2 million cubic feet per day), attention was arrested 
by an ingenious patent lubricating arrangement, the invention of 
one of the fitters of the department (Mr. A. Shuttleworth). The 
lubricant is forced in by the pressure of the gas itself. The lubri- 
cant 1s passed into a glass reservoir through a cone-shaped cup. 
Pipes lead to the various parts of the exhauster that require lubri- 





cating, and another one is connected up to the gas supply—all 
pipes being individually controlled by a cock. When the blades 
need lubricating, the necessary cocks are opened, and the pressure 
of the gas on the oil in the container acts upon it, and forces it in. 
For lubricating the bearings of the drum, the whole of the oil can 
be put in at once, or it can be dropped in by a small regulated 
valvular device, by means of which a drop per minute or per hour 
can be arranged for just as desired. The advantages claimed for 
this invention are that a machine can be lubricated in a manner 
far superior to that of the ordinary hand pump, without any spill- 
ing of the oil upon the floor. The attendants like the arrange- 
ment on account of its simplicity. It is a testimony to its useful- 
ness to learn that, since these lubricators have been in use, there 
has been no trouble with the running of the exhausters. 


There are several other interesting points about the works ; 
but they do not come under the new construction, which, it will 
be seen, has placed the works entirely under mechanical control, 
and by a scheme in which economy is an outstanding feature. 


INSPECTION OF THE NEW PLANT BY THE GAS COMMITTEE. 


Early in the afternoon, the members of the Gas Committee, 
who had spent the morning in visiting the Lum Street works and 
other places connected with the department, assembled at the gas 
offices, whence they travelled by motor ’bus to the Gas Street 
Works, where the new plant was inspected, demonstration made 
with it, and it was formally inaugurated. In giving information 
during the inspection, the Engineer was aided by the Assistant 
Engineer (Mr. Sidney Smith) and the Superintendent of the works 
(Mr. Saville). After passing through various parts of the works, the 
members of the Committee came to the store-yard. At this point, 
the new locomotive was heard traversing the sidings, and a number 
of detonators fixed to the rails were passed over by it; and thus 
was heralded the approach of an interesting little ceremony. At 
aconvenient spot in the coke-stacking yard, the engine was brought 
to a standstill, and the company gathered round it. It was noticed 
that sheets covered the name plates on either side. 


Mr. W. J. SmitH (the Engineer), standing on the engine foot-plate, 
remarked that they had, in connectton with their sidings extension 
scheme, purchased a new locomotive for the works; and they wanted 
it to have aname. One had been selected, and Mr. Smith, sen,, had 
been asked to give the engine that name. Afterwards the Chairman of 


| the Committee would be requested to drive the engine up to the coal- 


breaker. 

Mr. W. Smit, sen., in the course of a few remarks, said he had 
great pleasure indeed in naming the beautiful and powerful locomotive 
that they saw before them. He believed that at one time there was 
some little doubt as to what it should be called; but the doubt did 
not remain very long. There was one gentleman connected with the 
Gas Committee who richly deserved all the honour the Gas Committee 
and the Corporation could pay him. Hence the reason for the name 
chosen for the engine being ‘‘ Alderman Webster.” [Cheers.] The 
Chairman of the Gas Committee had done more than most men were 
aware of for the Gas Department. He freely bestowed much time to 
its work; and the information he gave was very valuable. Through 
various circumstances, this question of the construction of sidings 
for the works had been put back from time to time; but at length 
the scheme had been carried out. This locomotive and the sidings 
would represent a great saving to the department. A large amount of 
money had been spent; but now the “black diamonds” would be 
brought direct into the works from the collieries by rail, instead of by 
the old method of carting. Without saying more, he named the new 
locomotive “‘ Alderman Webster.” [Applause.] 

Alderman WEBSTER, mounting the footplate of the engine, said he 
was much obliged to Mr. Smith for the kind words spoken regarding 
himself. Mr. Smith, when Engineer of the gas-works of the Corpora- 
tion, and he (Alderman Webster) had worked together for a long time. 
It had been their wish and desire to have these sidings and a loco- 
motive to do the heavy work associated with the manufacture of gas 
there. It was extremely kind of Mr. Smith to come all the way from 
Ayr to see his old friends again, to be present on such an interesting 
occasion, and to christen the engine. He thanked them all for the 
endorsement they had given to the choice of a name for it. 


The Chairman then made the engine whistle in truly orthodox 
manner, and afterwards drove it as far as the coal-breaker. The 
speed with which coal-waggons can be discharged by up-ending 
by means of hydraulic rams was demonstrated. The coal 
was seen passing through the breaker, and elevated to the 
retort-house. Ascent was made to the stage-floor of the house, 
and there several retorts were seen discharged and charged afresh 
in one stroke by the West new power stoker (the combined 
discharger and charger). The depositing of the shallow coke- 
receiving hoppers in front of the beds of retorts by the telpher 
transporting machine was witnessed ; and the celerity with which 
the hoppers with their incandescent burden was picked up and 
carried out of the house overhead was noted. Outside again and 
the rapid quenching by complete immersion of the coke in the 
overhead tank of water was watched with admiration; and the 
placing of loads in the coke-hoppers was seen. A load was de- 
posited in the yard to show how thoroughly the quenching had 
been accomplished. The coke was found to be quite dry; and 
it was of good sound texture. The fear of some that the coke 
would be cracked and rendered small by the sudden immersion 
in cold water was found to be ill-founded. So the Committee 
passed from point to point, witnessing with interest the power and 
potentiality of their new possessions, which good engineering 
advice and wise administration have placed in the Gas Street 
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works. There can be no question by those competent to form 
judgment that the future will justify to the full this big scheme. 


A TEA AND A PRESENTATION. 


At the conclusion of the inspection of the Gas Street Works, 
the motor ’bus was again requisitioned, and those who had taken 
part were conveyed to the Halliwell Lodge Hotel, where the day 
was wound up in a social and interesting manner. Among those 
present were the Mayor (Alderman J. Tyas Cooper), the Chair- 
man (Alderman Webster) and Vice-Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Mr. J. H. Crook), Mr. W. Smith, sen., the Engineer (Mr. 
W. J. Smith), Mr. J. W. Scott (Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Limited), 
Mr. P. G. Brooks (Messrs. Robert Dempster and Sons, Limited), 
and Mr. F. J. West (West’s Gas Improvement Company). Tea 
was served ; and afterwards there was a happy little function, 
which the contractors had combined in bringing about, in order 
to put into the personal possession of the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee mementoes of the event of the day. 
Jointly they presented to the Chairman a beautiful silver rose 
bowl mounted on an ebony plinth, and to the Vice-Chairman a 
silver cigar case and match-box. The articles were suitably 
inscribed ; and the monogram of the Vice-Chairman was engraved 
on both the cigar case and match-box. 


The presentation was made, in the name of the contractors, by Mr. 
F. J. West; and his remarks were congratulatory on the completion of 
the big scheme of gas-works improvement and extension, and per- 
meated with the best wishes for the prosperity of the department. 

Genuine was the surprise of Alderman Webster and Mr. Crook. The 
former expressed his satisfaction with the work done by the contractors, 
and claimed that at Gas Street the depaftment had now one of the best 
equipped gas-works in Lancashire. He also mentioned that during last 
year they had spent £22,000 on the Gas Street station ; and they would 
shortly have to do something for Lum Street. He should greatly 
treasure the gift the contractors had made to him. Mr. Crook, in 
making acknowledgment of the kindly manner in which the gift had 
been made jointly, emphasized what the Chairman had said. Healso 
remarked that it was the desire of the Committee to give the ratepayers 
the best value for their money ; and it was their intention to do this by 
making their gas-works second to none in the country. There were 
several other speeches, among them being one by Mr. R. Tootill, J.P., 
who has seen some 25 years’ service on the Gas Committee. Among 
his remarks, he said that, during his long membership, he had had 
the privilege of voting upwards of {£460,000 in aid of the rates. 





Concerning the improvements that they had inspected, there was one 
point upon which he desired to make an observation or two. It was 
the apparent displacement of labour by inventions. Inventions, how- 
ever, were the signs of progress. To his Labour friends who, perhaps, 
did not see things in the same proportion as he, he would suggest that 
while they were displacing labour in one form, they were certainly 
creating it in another. It was a logical outcome of the situation that 
they were increasing production by the development of mechanical 
processes. He also expressed pleasure at the presence of the late 
Engineer and of other gentlemen who were members of Committees 
other than the Gas Committee. 

Mr. Crook proposed the toast of the Mayor, and spoke of the 
valuable work he did for the borough. His Worship, in his reply, 
congratulated the Gas Committee on the progressive spirit they 
had shown. As to the displacement of labour, he thought history had 
proved it would be only a temporary displacement, and that in the 
long run all these things would be for the benefit of all—for the work- 
ing-man as well as for the community at large. With regard to the 
question of finance, he remarked that they must remember that a large 
trading department which gave large sums of money to the relief of 
rates must always be subject to a certain amount of criticism. There 
were always people wanting some concession here or there. It was 
very natural. He was reminded that he was once Chairman of a Com- 
mittee who used to contribute some {goooa year to the rates. Unfor- 
tunately they had to go to Parliament ; and unfortunately there was 
the House of Lords. The House of Lords mangled their Bill, and 
thus. prevented the Committee giving the money to the relief of the 
rates. He thought the Gas Committee were pursuing a wise policy 
in making their extensions and meeting the cost out of revenue. He 
advised them to keep away from Parliament, although he did not know 
what the reconstituted Parliament would be like. They might get two 
sympathetic Houses with regard to municipalities of the future. 

The toast of “‘ The Contractors ” was also given by Alderman Web- 
ster, who referred in eulogistic terms to the work they had carried out. 
Reply was made by Mr. Fred. J. West, Mr. J. W. Scott, and Mr. P.G. 
Brooks on behalf of the contracting firms. The Gas Engineer could 
not be overlooked ; and he was also brought to his feet to respond to 
the toast of his health. Mr. Smith likewise expressed his entire satis- 
faction with the way the contractors had carried out their work, and 
heartily thanked his assistants for the manner in which they had so 
ably supported him. 


In this way, ended a day that marks the opening of a fresh 
career for one of the two important stations of the Gas Depart- 
ment of the Bolton Corporation. To the congratulations and 
good wishes showered upon that department on Wednesday, we 
add our own. 











MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Visit to Nottingham. 


It was arranged this year for the Spring Meeting of the Midland 
Association to be held at Nottingham, where the President (Mr. 
J. H. Brown) has been Gas Engineer to the Corporation for 
nearly the last nine years. Much disappointment, however, 
was caused when it became known that the members were to be 
deprived of the pleasure of meeting their President, whose absence 
was on all hands admitted to be inevitable—the serious illness of 
his father at Dewsbury rendering it impossible for him to leave 
the bedside of the patient. In Mr. Brown’s absence, however, 
everything possible was done for the convenience of members 
by Mr. Edwin Roe (who has been for many years associated with 
the management of the gas undertaking), Mr. William Garton 
(the Accountant to the Gas Department), the Engineers of the 
several stations—Mr. F. D. Barnes (Eastcroft Gas-Works), Mr. 
J. G. Gribble (Radford Gas-Works), and Mr. E. Rollings (Basford 
Gas-Works). Mr. Brown’s Assistant, Mr. W. Harold A. Chester, 
was also present to assist in conducting the visitors over the 
various works. 

Soon after the arrival of the members, they were met at the 
Eastcroft Gas-Works by the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
(Mr. Councillor A. Ball, J.P.), who briefly accounted for Mr. 
Brown’s absence, and offered a hearty welcome to the party— 
saying that he and the other members of the Committee who were 
there would do what they could to make the visit a success, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Engineer himself was not able to 
be present. 

After a brief interval for light refreshments, to which the 
members were invited, the party proceeded to inspect the East- 
croft Gas-Works ; but all too short a time was allowed to make 
anything like a complete examination of the place. By special 
tramcar, the party then proceeded to the Woodborough Road 
Distribution Department ; and here nearly an hour was usefully 


occupied in looking over this central show-rooms and stores. | of No. 2 retort-house. 
Again boarding the tramcars, a long drive was needed to reach | 


the Basford Gas-Works, where time was available for a more 
extended inspection of not only the plant in operation, but the 
new retort-benches in the course of construction. This extension 
consists of the building of ten arches of eight horizontal retorts, 
which are to be worked by West’s compressed-air machinery in- 
stalled in the other part of the house. The benches as inspected 
were the result of three weeks’ work of the gas-works staff alone 
—no outside contract for the extensions having been made. 


Appended are some particulars as to what was seen at the 
three places visited, as mentioned above. 


Eastcroft Gas-Works. 

There are four gasholders at this station, giving a total storage 
capacity of 2,650,000 cubic feet. No. 1 holder is 122 ft. 6 in. dia- 
meter, working in a tank 25 feet deep, giving a capacity of one 
million cubic feet; while No. 2, 3, and 4 holders are gz ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, with the same depth of tank. Each contains 550,000 
cubic feet. All the holders were originally in two lifts ; but to all 
of them have since been added two further lifts, so that all are now 
four-lift holders. For this purpose, the guide-framing was raised, 
but only to the equivalent of one lift. The inner lift in each case 
thus rises above the framing when the holder is full. The inner 
lifts have wire-rope guides, according to Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, and Co.’s method. 

There are two retort-houses at this station. No. 1 retort-house 
contains sixteen through settings of horizontal retorts, eight in a 
setting, giving a total of 256 mouthpieces. The retorts are heated 
by regenerator furnaces, one to each setting. Mr. Brown’s patent 
tiles are used throughout. 

The machinery used in this house consists of a De Brouwer 
charging machine, a De Brouwer ram, a De Brouwer coke con- 
veyor and elevator, and a shaker screen conveyor on the coke 
hoppers. The coal-handling plant consists of a capstan for haul- 
ing waggons, a waggon tipper, and a coal breaker and elevator. 
All the machines are driven by electric power generated by a two- 
cylinder Belliss and Morcom high-speed engine connected to a 
“ Parker” dynamo, generating 50 kilowatts at 220 volts. A gas- 
engine is provided as a stand-by should the steam-engine fail. | 

At one end of the retort-house is the fitting shop; and opposite 
to it (forming part of No. 2 retort-house) is the blacksmith’s shop. 
The stokers’ lobby is in a corresponding position at the other end 


This No. 2 house contains sixteen settings of retorts, seven 
in a setting, or a total of 112 through retorts; the productive 
capacity being about 1,250,000 cubic feet per diem. The retorts 
are inclined at an angle of about 32°. They are heated on the re- 
generative principle with one furnace to each setting. Brown’s 
patented tiles are also used throughout these settings. 

The whole of the house is worked by mechanical appliances; 
the actual charging and drawing being more or less automatically 
‘effected by gravitation. The coal falls from the railway waggons into 
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a large underground hopper, and passes thence through a breaker 
to the foot of an elevator, by which it is raised to a height of 55 feet 
above the ground level. Here it is discharged on either side on 
to conveyors, which distribute it to the overhead hoppers fixed at 
the back of the benches. The conveyors are of the push-plate 
type, with doors on the bottom for dropping the coal into any 
particular hopper. The hoppers have a capacity sufficient for a 
day-and-a-half maximum requirements. The filling is carried out 
during the day. The plant is driven by a 30 H.P. steam-engine. 

For charging the retorts, portable machines are provided, run- 
ning on rails at the back of the benches. In discharging the 
retorts, the coke falls on to a horizontal conveyor running along 
the whole length of the front of the benches, and is quenched in 
its travel along the house. The conveyors are of the push-plate 
type; the return chain being fixed overhead. 

The two conveyors deliver the coke into a hopper at the centre 
of the house, from which it slides to the foot of an elevator, by 
which it is carried to the top of the coke-hoppers outside the 
retort-house—being delivered into a rotary screen which separates 
the breeze, and then sorts the coke into several sizes; each size 
being deposited ina separate compartment of the hoppers. When 
filling carts or waggons from the hoppers, the coke falls through 
sliding-doors on to shoots, the bottoms of which are in the form 
of screens. All fine breeze is thus removed ; and this falls on toa 
dust conveyor, by which it is returned to the compartment of the 
hoppers reserved for dust. The capacity of the hoppers is equal 
to four days’ maximum surplus production from No. 2 house. 
The plant is driven by two 12 H.P. gas-engines. The scrubbing 
plant consists of two tower scrubbers and one rotary scrubber. 
The gas first passes through the tower scrubbers, filled with wood 
boards; while the final part of the ammonia is removed by the 
rotary scrubber in which the gas is washed with clean water. 

In proximity to the scrubbers is placed a set of four purifiers— 
two 40 ft. by 27 ft. 6 in., and two 28 ft. by 28 ft—worked with 
single slide-valves. In all the boxes oxide of iron is used. 

The boilers, exhausters, meters, governors, &c., are accommo- 
dated in one block of buildings. There are three Lancashire 
boilers 28 ft. by 7 ft., worked at 70 lbs. pressure, and fitted with 
patent dust-fuel furnaces consuming fine breeze under forced 
draught. These are placed in a separate building, adjoining which 
is a house measuring 60 ft. by 56 ft., containing: Three engines 
and exhausters, of a total capacity of 160,000 cubic feet per hour; 
two station meters, passing 100,000 cubic feet per hour; four 
station governors; a pair of water pumping-engines; a Belliss 
and Morcom engine, and a Parker dynamo for generating power 
for No. 1 retort-house and for lighting. The gas and steam pipes 
are under the floor, and are easily accessible. 

Over the house is a concrete and steel floor, and a large room 
used as stores, which also contains the engine working the oxide 
elevators. 

Over the boiler-house are placed cast-iron tanks for water 
(26,500 gallons), tar (21,000 gallons), and liquor (21,000 gallons) ; 
the two latter being covered. The water supply is drawn in part 
from the roofs and in part froma well. The chimney shaft is 
105 feet high. 

The new purifying-house is in the same block as the boiler and 
exhauster house. It contains four purifiers, each 4o ft. by 30 ft., 
worked by single slide-valves. They are placed overhead on steel 
girders, and are discharged through doors in the bottom; the 
spent oxide being shot on to the revivifying floor, and the spent 
lime taken direct into railway waggons. The oxide (new or revi- 
vified) is lifted to the purifiers above by endless chain bucket 
elevators. The covers are raised by hydraulic cranes, and tra- 
versed so as to give open head-room during the charging and 
discharging of the purifiers. 

Under the revivifying floor are placed storage tanks for tar and 
ammoniacal liquor having a capacity equal to the production of 
30 days’ maximum output. 

A small but complete laboratory is situated behind No. 4 gas- 
holder. 

Woodborough Road Distribution Department. 

The block of buildings in the Woodborough Road constitutes 
the stores and show-room, and is situated near the centre of the 
city. On the ground floor is a show-room of 1800 square feet, in 
which are shown the latest stoves, fires, and systems of lighting, 
all of which are on the “sale or return” system, although the 
Corporation do not at present supply their consumers with fittings 
except through the local plumbers. 

The meter-repairing shops, the area of which is 2930 square 
feet, are on the first floor. Here all meter repairs are carried out 
by the Corporation’s own men, including those to both wet and 
dry meters. The burners for heating the soldering irons are pro- 
vided with air under pressure. The meter-testing shop and store- 
room comprise an area of 4800 square feet. Meters are tested 
here, the test-holders being blown up with compressed air. 

On the second floor is the stove-cleaning department. The de- 
partment finds employment for a considerable number of men, who 
turn out over 200 stoves per week. The stoves, as brought in, are 
unpacked, boiled in a strong solution of caustic soda, then taken to 
pieces and the individual parts cleaned and brightened on polishing 
wheels, reassembled, and the stoves packed and blacked. 

In this shop is a small gas-engine driving a gas-compressor for 
the high-pressure lighting used in theshop, and an air-compressor 
for blowing up the test-holders and supplying air to the burners for 
heating the soldering irons. The area of the shop is 6000 square 





feet. Some tests were being carried out in the show-rooms with 
Docking’s patent apparatus for high-pressure lighting—the inven- 
tors being a local firm who have had considerable experience 
in this branch of trade. 


Basford Gas-Works. 


These works are really two separate manufacturing sections 
called the old section (situated at the north end of the site) and 
the new section (lying at the south end). 

Dealing first with the new section, it may be pointed out that 
this retort-house has a length of 519 feet, which is supposed to be 
greater than that of any other retort-house in this country. It 
contains forty through settings of eight retorts (the total number 
of mouthpieces being 480), making a total capacity of about 
4 million cubic feet per diem. The retorts are heated by regene- 
rator furnaces below the floor-level. 

The house is equipped throughout with mechanical appliances 
for handling the coal and coke, which are practically untouched 
by manual labour from the time of the arrival of the coal in 
waggons from the colliery to its leaving as coke, either in railway 
waggons or in carts. The coal waggons are emptied into large 
hoppers, six in number, sunk below the ground level. From these, 
the coal is automatically fed to coal-breakers, and passes to the 
bottoms of the elevators, by means of which it is raised to the 
overhead coal-hoppers inside the retort-house. In the newer 
portion of the house these are continuous; the coal being distri- 
buted by means of push-plate conveyors. The charging and 
drawing of the retorts is done by mechanical stokers, actuated by 
West’s compressed air motors. 

The coke falls from the retorts on to mechanical plate-belt 
conveyors running the whole length of the benches on either side ; 
and in its passage it is quenched by sprays of water. The longi- 
tudinal conveyors discharge on to a transverse conveyor, which 
carries the coke out of the retort-house to the bottom of an 
elevator, which, in its turn, raises the coke to a large overhead 
hopper, over which is placed a rotary screen, by means of which 
it is sorted into different sizes, which fall into separate compart- 
ments of the hopper. On the underside of the hopper are sliding 
doors, from which the coke is automatically fed into carts or rail- 
way waggons. A portion of the coke undergoes a further course 
of preparation to suit it for the special requirements of customers 
—being passed through a cutting machine, thence through a 
screen (in which it is sorted into five different sizes), and subse- 
quently washed. The bulk of this specially-sized coke is sent to 
the Black Country, and is used in chain-making. An elevator is 
provided for filling waggons with the coke which has undergone 
this treatment. 

The whole of the coke-handling plant is driven by gas-engines ; 
and the work is all done under cover of sheds, which also serve 
for the storage of coal and other materials. 

Gas-engines are used extensively throughout the works, and 
are found to be by far the cheapest source of power. 

The gas on leaving the retort-house is drawn by the exhausters 
through the condensers, which are of the water-tube type. It 
then passes through the tower scrubbers to a rotary scrubber. 
After passing through this plant, the gas (free from tar and 
ammonia) is taken through the purifiers for the removal of the 
remaining impurities. 

This section of the works has a set of six purifiers, each 35 ft. 
by 35 ft., placed on a staging with a revivifying floor underneath, 
and a roof over. They are operated by hydraulic valves. This, 
it is said, was practically the first erected example of overhead 
purifiers. The set is capable of dealing with 2} million cubic feet 
per diem. About goo tons of hydrated ferric oxide is daily in use 
in this plant. 

The exhauster-house contains one exhauster of a capacity of 
150,000 cubic feet per hour, two of a capacity of 100,000 cubic 
feet per hour, and one of 60,000 cubic feet per hour. There is 
also a set of pumps for the various services required. The air 
compressors for the stoking machinery in the retort-house are also 
here. A dynamo for electric lighting and a small blower for the 
Claus sulphur-recovery plant are situated here. 

Adjoining the exhauster-house is the boiler-house, which con- 
tains a battery of six Lancashire boilers 28 ft. by 7 ft., fitted with 
special furnaces worked with forced draught. The boiler-house 
was not designed to receive such a number of boilers as it con- 
tains, and they are placed much closer together than is customary. 
The feed-pumps, &c., are all in a small outbuilding. Over the 
exhauster-house are several small tanks, each holding about 
30 tons, for the storage of water, and also of sulphuric acid and 
liquor for the sulphate plant. There is a large underground tar 
and liquor well under the coal-sheds, alongside the retort-house, 
which has a capacity of 620,633 gallons. ‘ 

The two large gasholders here are of equal capacity—viz., 
1,800,000 cubic feet each—in two lifts; the dimensions of the tanks 
being 183 ft. diameter and 41 ft. 6 in. deep. The holders have 
massive cast-iron columns, which were in vogue when these 
holders were erected. They have also heavy trussed crowns, 
which are unusual with holders of this diameter. 

The sulphate plant is in the same block of buildings as the 
boiler and exhauster houses, and is capable of dealing with 
20,000 gallons of liquor per diem. A new saturator has recently 
been installed, from which the sulphate is automatically discharged 
—thus dispensing with the arduous work of “ fishing.” The waste 
gases from the plant are taken to the sulphur recovery plant, 
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where the gases are treated, and flowers of sulphur is recovered 
and used for making sulpho-cyanide. 

The first portion of a new scrubbing section has been installed 
—consisting of a Livesey washer of a capacity of 2} million cubic 
feet per diem, and a new rotary scrubber for the recovery of 
cyanides (for which there is a large demand.) 

The retort-house in the old section of the works contains 
twenty-eight through settings of retorts, seven in a setting. The 
total number of mouthpieces is 392, which are capable of produc- 
ing about 2 million feet of gas per diem. The retorts are heated 
by direct-fired furnaces, and are charged and drawn by manual 
labour. This house is of a very old type, and cannot be worked 
economically in the summer months. 

The condensers for this section are at either end of the retort- 
house, and are of antiquated design. On either side of the retort- 
house are sheds for the storage of coal and coke, and also oxide. 
On the north side is a small coke-screening plant. 

The boilers in this section of the works are three in number— 
one old one, 2o ft. by 5 ft., and two newer ones, 28 ft. by 7 ft., for 
use with the water-gas plant. There are two rotary scrubbers, one 
at each side of the boiler-house. 

The exhauster-house occupies the centre portion of a large 
block of buildings. It contains four exhausters, with a combined 
capacity of 120,000 cubic feet per hour; also the pumps for this 
section of the works. Adjoining the exhauster-house is the 
purifier-house ; and at either end of the block there are two-floor 
stores under which there are tar and liquor tanks. An upper 
storey over the small purifier is used for stores. 

The principal purifiers in this section are a set of four, each 
35 ft. by 31 ft., of the luteless type, placed on a staging with a 
revivifying floor underneath from which the oxide is raised by 
mechanical elevators driven by a gas-engine. The capacity of 
the purifiers is about 2 million cubic feet per diem. In addition, 
there are three sets of small purifiers which are now quite out of 
keeping with a works of this magnitude, and are very costly in 
working. Their theoretical combined capacity is about 1} million 
cubic feet per diem, which is altogether out of proportion to the 
ground space occupied by them. There are altogether seven sets 
of small purifiers in the old section, the united capacity of which 
is not equal to that of the purifiers in the new section. 

At the Northern extremity of the site is the old retort-house, 
containing twelve settings of retorts, seven in a setting. These 
are not_in a condition to be economically worked, with the excep- 
tion of three settings which are being reconstructed and are used 
for coal-testing in conjunction with the experimental plant. Ad- 
joining the experimental plant is the laboratory. 

The two small gasholders here are used in conjunction with the 
water-gas plant and coal-testing plant. There are besides two 
gasholders, situated outside the works proper, of a capacity of 
560,000 cubic feet each, in two lifts. 

The carburetted water-gas plant consists of two sets, by Hum- 
phreys and Glasgow, of a million cubic feet capacity each per 
diem. Both plants are fitted with steam and air meters, and elec- 
tric pyrometers, which have been found very useful in the success- 
ful operation of the plant. A special clock was designed for the 
use of the operator, having an 18-inch dial with a centre-second 
hand, striking a bell every 58th second by electrical contact. The 
amount of gas in the relief holder is indicated on the operating 
floor and recorded in the engine-house. 

A new station meter, of a capacity of 175,000 cubic feet per 
hour, was recently erected alongside an existing meter of a capa- 
city of 80,000 cubic feet per hour. To accommodate the new 
meter, it was necessary to remove the old governors; and the 
opportunity was taken to replace the old and dangerous governors 
which were then at work, by some of modern design, and to col- 
lect the whole together in one building. The old governors were 
not suitable for use with the higher pressures which are now 
becoming necessary; and on the enlargement of the gasholders, 
they would not have been safe. The pressure is raised by means 
of a booster for the out-districts; the connections being arranged 
accordingly. A plan of the governor-house was given in Mr. 
Brown’s Presidential Address at Birmingham last March. 

A safety governor is provided, to prevent any possibility of the 
supply of gas being cut off from the governors in case of error in 
operating the gasholder valves. In the governor-house there is no 
floor with the exception of a few gangways, and the connections 
are at all times open to view, and of easy access. 





The Luncheon. 

On the invitation of the Gas Committee, the members were 
entertained to luncheon; and much gratification was expressed 
that the Mayor (Alderman Sir Edward Fraser, D.C.L.) was able 
to be present. There were also a number of the members of the 
Gas Committee present, besides Mr. A. Brown (the City En- 
gineer), Mr. H. J. Talbot (the Engineer of the Electricity Depart- 
ment), Mr. F. B. Harris (the Clerk of the Peace), and Mr. F. W. 
Davies (the Water Engineer). 

Mr. Councillor BaLt occupied the chair, with the Mayor at his 
right ; while Mr. Adam Cooke, the Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, was on his left. Guests occupying positions at the cross 
table were : Mr. James W. Helps, of Croydon, Mr. R. G. Shad- 
bolt, and J. F. Bell, Vice-Presidents of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers ; Mr. Edward Allen, of Liverpool ; Mr. J. W. Morrison, 
of Sheffield; Mr. Alderman W. R. Cooper, of Banbury ; and the 
Honorary Secretary of the Association, Mr. Harold E. Copp, of 
West Bromwich. 
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After the toast of ‘‘ The King” had been honoured, Mr. George 
Helps, of Nuneaton, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Corporation and 
Trade of Nottingham.” The Mayor, in reply, remarked that the pre- 
sent prosperity of any community depended upon the labours and 
services of the permanent officials ; and he believed that a gas engineer 
conferred as much benefit on a city as any of the other officials. The 
financial prosperity of the city in which they laboured depended 
to a very large extent upon their efforts. The City of Nottingham, 
he claimed, was as beautiful a city as could be found in the length and 
breadth of the realm. The citizens were as industrious and hardwork- 
ing as any; and, given this, it would be a great pity if the future of the 
city was not one of gradual progress in beauty, in knowledge, in educa- 
tion, in industries, and in all that made for the benefit, the welfare, and 
the advancement of the community. 

In proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Midland Association of Gas Man- 
agers,” Mr. F. B. Harris (as did most of the speakers) alluded to the 
tegrettable absence of the President, and more especially to its cause. 
He gave a hearty welcome on behalf of the City to so important a body 
of men as the Midland Association had long been regarded. Mr. Cooke 
suitably responded. 

:; “Kindred Associations” was proposed by Mr. Edward Allen (in the 
absence of Mr. Fletcher Stevenson), and responded to by Mr. Shadbolt 
and Mr. Bell, who urged the desirability of Nottingham and other large 
municipalities assisting in the movement which had been inaugurated 
by gas engineers with the object of popularizing their product. Many 
of the large corporations throughout the country had supported the 
movement ; and he contended that if every municipality joined in, it 
would be to their benefit. : 

: Mr. W. Langford, of Longton, proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Chairman 
and Members of the Nottingham Gas Committee.’’ He deprecated the 
transference of money from gas undertakings to the relief of the rates, 
contending that there was no advantage in appropriating profits for this 
purpose. Income-tax had to be paid on the profits; and it was con- 
sidered by many that those who were connected with the gas industry 
should endeavour to make every householder a gas consumer, and 
supply gas at the lowest possible cost. 

Speaking in response, the Chairman said he could not altogether 
agree with Mr. Langford respecting the application of profits to the 
felief of the rates. If a municipality controlled a large undertaking of 
this character, he contended that the ratepayers ought to benefit to a 
yery substantial extent by its operations. 

Alderman R, Fleeman also responded, and spoke of the success that 
had for years been attained by the Nottingham gas undertaking. 

The members then left the marquee for a further inspection of 
the works—more especially the water-gas plant and the sulphate 
of ammonia house. 

' During the afternoon, the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. 
Councillor Ball) read a telegram which had been received from 
Mr. Brown, in response to one that had been forwarded to him 
earlier in the day. It was as follows: “ Greatly appreciate your 
sympathetic telegram. Deeply regret absence, but sincerely hope 
you have a successful meeting.” 

: Up to midday yesterday, there had been no improvement in the 
condition of Mr. Brown’s father, who was unconscious all Sunday. 


_ 


HERSEY LIGHT COMPANY. 


Many of those who pass along that crowded thoroughfare have 
during the last two months or so had their attention drawn to 
No. 27a, Farringdon Street, E.C., by the arrangement in front of 
the premises of an incandescent lighting device fitted up by the 
Hersey Light Company, who carry on business at this address. 
The device consists of the letters “G.R.” illuminated with a large 
number of “ imperishable mantles,” one of the advantages claimed 
for which is that they will burn in the open without protection. 
In fact, they are seen doing so there now, and have been, we are 
assured, for the past nine weeks. The devices the Company 
are now prepared to supply for the Coronation festivities are pro- 
vided with 48 4-inch mantles; and each of the two letters is 
2 feet high and 14 inches wide. The mantles are fitted on 
41-inch elbows; the letters being made from 1-inch barrel. 
It may be pointed out that, for ordinary commercial purposes, 
two sizes of these “ im- 
perishable mantles ” have 
been introduced—namely, 
1and 13 inch. The prin- 
ciple on which they are con- 
) structed will be gathered 
from the accompanying 
illustration, which shows 
two. of them fitted to the 
firm’s patent universal 
| transformer. This appli- 
ance is designed so that it 
may be fitted on any ordi- 
nary “C ” burner, thereby 
| transforming it into an 
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angle burner, and at the 
same time enabling anyone 
to use the special mantles 
without being under the 
In this way, the Company urge 





























Hersey’s Universal Transformer. 


necessity of purchasing a burner. 


that a perfect downward light is secured; while the efficiency 
which they put forward for the arrangement is an 8o0-candle 
power inverted light from two 1-inch mantles, with a consumption 
of under 4 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
for single mantles. 


Burners can also be had 
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ASSOCIATION OF WATER ENGINEERS. 


Annual Meeting at Buxton. 


At the Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the Association, 
held at Buxton during last week, there was a record attendance 
of members. The proceedings extended from the Thursday to 
the Saturday; and it is almost needless to say that, with the 
“ Capital of the Peak” as the centre for the gathering, the 
pleasure part of the programme was an exceedingly attractive one. 
The business proceedings were conducted at the Town Hall, 
which had been placed at the disposal of the Association by the 
Chairman and members of the Buxton Urban District Council. It 
seems almost a pity to find fault, yet it is a fact that the acoustic 
properties of the Council Chamber proved rather trying to those 
taking part in the discussions on the papers submitted for the 
consideration of the members. 

WELCOME BY THE District CoUNCIL. 

When Mr. W. H. Humpureys (York), the retiring President, took 
the chair at the opening of the proceedings on Thursday, 

Mr. W. H. MIL1, J.P., the Chairman of the District Council, 
who was present on behalf of that authority, extended a very 
hearty welcome to the members of the Association. Inthe course 
of his remarks, he said he thought it was particularly appropriate 
that such an organization should be holding its conference in a 
town which depended so much for its prosperity on the health- 
giving qualities of its waters. He paid a high tribute to the skill 
of the members of such a body in providing for the people, par- 
ticularly in the large industrial centres, a pure water supply, upon 
which the health of the nation so largely depended. It was his 
hope that, as the result of the conference, they would, if it were 
possible, be able to increase their usefulness as water engineers, 
not only from a technical but also from a humanitarian stand- 
point. Further, he expressed the hope that members attending 
the conference would derive great benefit from the invigorating 
air and enjoy the charming surroundings of which in Buxton they 
were justifiably proud. 

Mr. Humpureys moved a resolution to the effect that the best 
thanks of the Association be accorded to the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Urban District Council for the cordial welcome which 
had been extended to the members, and also for having placed 
the Town Hall at their disposal for the business part of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. J. S. PickErING (the Senior Vice-President), in seconding 
the resolution, remarked that the members of the Association were 
pleased to be holding their annual meeting in a town so well kept 
and so well managed as Buxton; and he was certain they all 
much appreciated the decision of the Council in fixing upon it as 
the centre for their annual gathering. 

The resolution was carried with applause, and briefly acknow- 
ledged by Mr. MILL. 

PRESENTATION OF PREMIUMS. 

The names of the authors of papers read last year selected to 
receive premiums, were announced as follows, and presented with 
the instruments and books they had chosen: Mr. Henry Preston 
(Grantham), the President’s premium; Mr. Samuel C. Chapman 
(Torquay) ; and Mr. Ernest Young Harrison (Wellingborough). 

THE NEw PRESIDENT AND THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Humeureys then said it was his pleasurable duty to intro- 
duce to the meeting his successor, Mr. Edward Sandeman, the 
Engineer to the Derwent Water Board. Personally, he remarked, 
Mr. Sandeman is well known to you all; and I am certain you 
will approve of my saying that the Association in honouring him 
honours itself. His eminent position as Engineer-in-Chief of the 
huge undertaking now being carried out in this watershed, his 
former experience, attainments, and training, all eminently fit 
him to occupy the position it is now my pleasure to ask him to 
take. In handing Mr. Sandeman his certificate as President, Mr. 
Humphreys added: “I wish you, on behalf of the whole of the 
members, a very happy and successful year of office.” 

Mr. SANDEMAN, on taking the chair, said his first duty was to 
move a vote of thanks to the retiring President for his services 
during the past year. He thought all would agree with him when 
he said that Mr. Humphreys had carried out his duties not only 
with ability and zeal but with courtesy to all. By his geniality 
and pleasant manner, he had assisted the Council very much in 
their discussions and decisions, and had done his best for the 
welfare and advancement of the Association. It was, therefore, 
with great pleasure that he asked the members to accord to Mr. 
Humphreys a very hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. C. G. Mason (Guildford), in seconding the motion, said Mr. 
Humphreys’ year of office would be memorable from the fact that 
the work in connection with the new constitution of the Associa- 
tion had been completed under his presidency. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Humpureys, in responding, said he had done his best, in a 
quiet way, to carry out the duties of his office ; and he was glad to 
find that his efforts had met with the members’ appreciation. He 
submitted that there was greater need than ever for their “ stand- 
ing together ” in good fellowship, and assisting as much as possible 
the President and the Secretary, who had to devote so much time 








and attention to the work of the Association—thereby making the 
task of these officials as easy as possible. 


For THE CORONATION. 


The PresiDENT then moved a resolution that the Council be 
authorized to prepare and present a suitable address to King 
George the Fifth and Queen Mary, congratulating their Majesties, 
on behalf of the members of the Association, on the occasion of 
the Coronation. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. H. E. StitGoe (Birminge 


ham), and carried. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


The PreEsIDENT then delivered his address. After expressing 
his thanks for the honour done him by his election, he said the 
most important work of the Association since the last annual 
meeting had been the opposition to the Water Supplies Protection 
Bill, 1910, the report of the Hybrid Committee on which was, from 
the Association’s point of view, of a satisfactory character. Asa 
result of this report, a return had been ordered by the House of 
Commons, giving various data relative to all existing public and 
private water-works throughout the country ; also details showing 
the areas not at present supplied with water by a piped service. 
The Local Government Board had issued forms for the purpose 
of collecting the information required ; and the Council were very 
desirous that the members should facilitate the inquiry by supply- 
ing the information asked for as fully and accurately as possible. 
By the adoption of such a course, an effective step would be taken 
towards the goal they had in view—a more intelligent and com- 
prehensive conservancy and administration of the resources of 
the country, to the greater advantage of all concerned. 

Referring to the position of the Association, the President men- 
tioned that the Council had been engaged during the past year in 
drafting a Scheme of Incorporation, under licence from the Board 
of Trade. In his opinion, this was a desirable undertaking in the 
interests of the members; and he hoped the scheme to be sub- 
mitted to them would be endorsed. Year by year, the position of 
the Association had improved; and, judging by the present mem- 
bership, by the yearly volume of “ Transactions,” and by the work 
generally, the prospects were in every way favourable. The total 
number of members had increased from 376 in 1910 to 387, of 
whom 221 were ordinary, 125 associate, and 3 honorary mem- 
bers and 38 associates. 

The rest of the address was devoted to the subject of 


CONSTRUCTING IMPOUNDING RESERVOIRS. 


Impounding reservoirs in this country were until quite recently 
made by constructing earth banks which were rendered water-tight 
by means of clay-puddle cores or in some cases by clay-puddle 
linings. It is only within the last half-century that the earth bank 
has in a few cases been set aside and the masonry dam substituted 
for it. But some centuries ago this type of construction was 
begun in Southern Europe; and the following list, giving the 
heights of various old masonry dams, together with their approxi- 
mate date of construction, affords some interesting evidence that in 
making use of masonry for this purpose in these days we are not 
following a new idea, but simply developing an old one. 





Date. | | Country. 








Name. | Height. 

| Feet. 
Previous to 1586 . | Almanza Spain 68 
1579-94 . . | Alicante Do. 134 
1785-91 ‘ ea . | Val de Infierno Do. 116 
TYOR=OE 6 kk | Puentes Do. 164 








To write even a short description of the. principal modern 
masonry dams would be outside the scope of this address; but 
among the following are interesting examples of curved and straight 
gravity dams. 





Date. | 





Name. | Height. | Capacity. 
Feet. | Million Galls. 

France— | | 

1843 . | Zola | 120 | ee 

1862-6 . . | Furens | 164 422 

1867-70 . | Ban | 152 | 475 

1888-92 . | Chartrain 164 994 
Belgium— 

1870-5. . . Gileppe | 154 3,170 
North America— | 

1884 . : Bear Valley | 64 10,887 

1886-8 . Sweet Water | go 5,882 

1892-1906 . New Croton | 277 | 30,000 

Building . Ashokan | 205 132,000 

1908-10 Shoshone | 315 | 125,000 
Australia— | 

1902-1907 . . | Cataract 192 21,411 

1906 .. + . | Lithgow No. 2 | 87 88 
India— | 

1886-91 . | Tausa | 118 | 691 

1888-94 . | Periar | 173 | 81,000 
England— | | 

1880-90 * Vyrnwy | 144 13,000 

1894-1905 . | Caban Coch 152 7,815 

Building . Derwent 184 2,000 
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Turning to the question of the nature of the embankment which 
it may be considered most advisable to adopt for a given site, 
there are various points to take into account and judge upon in 
settling whether an earthern embankment or one of masonry 
should be adopted. The principal of these are: (a) The charac- 
ter of the foundations. (b) The height of the dam. (c) The 
materials available. (d) The possibility of damage to life and 
property in case of failure, and the respective advantage as 
regards security of the two types. (¢) The facilities each type 
gives for the disposal of flood water. 

Taking a given site on which a dam has to be erected, the 
nature of the ground is not of so much importance if the dam is 
to be of earth as it is when a masonry dam is to be constructed. 
In the latter case, it would be impossible, at a reasonable cost, 
te build a masonry dam on ground of a very yielding character. 
When the site is composed of solid rock, there need be little doubt 
entertained as to its suitability for a dam of masonry; but should 
the foundation be composed of two such widely differing materials 
as rock in one part and shale in another, then it would be neces- 
sary to proceed with caution ; for while good shale may be quite 
suitable for dams of a certain height, the conjunction of the two 
would be sure to lead to varying degrees of settlement of the 
masonry. 

It is unfortunate that there are no records, so far as I am 
aware, of the settlement of the ground below these masonry dams 
which have been built in the past. It would have been a matter 
of great interest to have been able to make comparisons of founda- 
tion settlement in rocks of various kinds, shale, clay, &c. I men- 
tion clay because, though it would in all probability prove best 
to build an earth embankment on a clay site, yet it would be 
possible (if necessary) to build a masonry one, provided the clay 
was of a tough nature, and the dam was not a high one. I hope 
that in future those who are engaged in masonry dam construction 
will devote special attention to the recording of the amount of 
settlement in the foundations, and that, if possible, some infor- 
mation may also be gathered relating to the compression of the 
masonry itself due to its own weight. 

It has generally been considered (and one authority at least 
lays it down as an axiom) that for a masonry dam it is absolutely 
necessary to have an unyielding foundation to build upon. But 
while such a foundation is, no doubt, the ideal one, yet it is to be 
remembered that all materials are more or less compressible ; 
and settlement must always take place to some extent even in the 
case of the hardest rocks, the amount being, of course, exceedingly 
small, and without doubt difficult of really accurate measurement. 
Masonry dams built upon shale and materials of a similar 
character must produce compression greater than that produced 
upon the harder rocks; and in these cases measurements of the 
amount of compression brought about by a given weight could be 
ascertained without much difficulty, and the results recorded. As 
the knowledge obtained from such observations accumulates, and 
as our experience of the character and behaviour of large masses 
of concrete placed upon foundations of this kind increases, it will 
not in the future be held to be a sine gud non that a masonry dam 
foundation shall be an unyielding one. 

During the building of masonry dams, it will probably often 
happen that, as the compressibility of the foundation is not the 
same in every part, there must consequently be some adaptation 
of the masonry to the shape of the foundation. Stone and con- 
crete are the materials usually employed in building dams; and 
the proportions vary approximately from 25 per cent. stone and 
75 per cent. concrete to 45 per cent. stone and 55 per cent. con- 
crete. It may be taken that in all cases the proportion of concrete 
preponderates. That masonry of this kind will adapt itself to 
pressure is known; but the extent of its adaptability in this direc- 
tion has not, so far as I know, been ascertained or calculated. 
The experiments made to determine the movements of high dams 
when subjected to water pressure show these are slight—in all 
probability bending movements, and not due to a real motion of 
the dam as a whole. It is very likely that, when concrete in the 
mass is subjected to continuous strain over long periods, the 
natural tendency of this material to grow in strength may in course 
of time eliminate the strain, and the concrete take up a slightly 
different permanent position and yet retain its fuil strength. 

One of the great bugbears of the masonry dam builder is the 
effect produced by variations of temperature. The compression 
of the masonry brought into action by a high temperature, and 
which attains its maximum in England in the autumn (say, in the 
middle of October), owing to the gradual increase of heat in the 
interior of the mass, does not usually cause any inconvenience, 
since the crushing strength of the concrete is too great to be 
affected by the pressure per square foot brought into play by the 
summer heat. In connection with this point, I may remark that 
the variation in temperature in the interior of a masonry dam is 
an interesting study ; and a formula has recently been evolved 
which makes the calculation of the temperature at any distance 
from the face of a dam simple and easy to ascertain. It was 
formerly considered that temperature practically remained con- 
stant a few feet within a mass of masonry; but even in this 
country, with its moderate temperature, it has been found that at 
30 feet from the face of a dam there is a change between winter 
and summer of about 5° Fahr. Close to the surface—say, within 
an inch—the temperatures vary as much as 70° Fahr. 

Contraction in masonry produced by low temperature is a much 
more troublesome thing than expansion, and one which in large 
masses of masonry almost invariably produces cracks of smaller 





or greater dimensions. Very valuable records of such cracks were 
taken during the building of the New Croton dam for New York, 
which at the time of its inception was the greatest and highest 
dam in North America, if not in the world, and also during the 
building of the Boonton (N.J.) dam. The latter was 2150 feet 
long, and the aggregate of the cracks measured was 3} inches. 

Taking a dam 1ooo feet in length, and assuming that the con- 
crete (which possibly was put in at 60° Fahr.) rose in temperature 
during its hardening process to 70° Fahr., the temperature of the 
portion of the dam within 10 feet from the face would probably 
in this country average about 40° Fahr. at the end of the winter. 
Now the corresponding contractions and expansions in a length of 
1000 feet due to the rise or fall of 30° would be about 2 inches; 
and the tension on the masonry caused by such contraction would 
be equivalent to 21 tons per square foot, which is quite sufficient 
to cause cracks in a long and heavy piece of masonry. These 
cracks commence at the top of a dam where it is thinnest, and 
extend downwards, as the cold increases in intensity, with a kind 
of tearing action. The strength of masonry is not great in tension; 
and hence its power of resisting contraction is small. 

The natural idea when considering the means to be adopted in 
guarding against the occurrence of cracks seems to be to build 
the masonry at so low a temperature that there would be expan- 
sion only and no contraction. But to do so would involve build- 
ing in winter time only—an inconvenient and expensive method. 
The suggestion of Mr. C. S. Gowen, who was the Resident Engineer 
during the building of the Croton dam, to cover the masonry built 
in summer time with a thick coating of masonry placed on it in 
the early winter, so as to prevent development of cracks in the 
upper part, is a valuable one; and it is undoubtedly a practical 
idea leading in the right direction. If the work carried out during 
the heat of summer be left exposed, it has a decided tendency to 
contract, and it must and will contract, when the cold weather 
comes on. 

The history of the Croton dam is worthy of attention and study. 
When it was first contemplated, it was so far ahead of all existing 
structures of its kindas to dwarf them by comparison. The Board 
of Experts who were appointed by the Aqueduct Commission to 
report upon it no doubt felt their responsibility as onerous, since 
they were about to leave the paths trodden by earlier scientific 
designers of dams, and establish a new record. The recommen- 
dations accompanying their design, included, among others, one 
dealing with the maximum stresses to which masonry in compres- 
sion should be subjected; and they fixed upon g tons as the limit- 
ing stress for the down-stream face at the river-bed level, and 12} 
tons below the bed. The Engineers to the Aqueduct Commis- 
sion, whose design for this dam was eventually adopted in prefer- 
ence to that of the Board of Experts, fixed upon 13} tons as the 
limiting stress for the down-stream and up-stream faces; but the 
pressures calculated from the final and completed design reached 
14 tons at the base of the down-stream face, and 15 tons at the 
base of the up-stream face. 

Credit is due to the American engineers for their boldness in 
deliberately designing a dam which, while exceeding in height any 
other existing dam by nearly roo feet, was at the same time cal- 
culated to resist stresses so far in advance of anything previously 
contemplated. French engineers had already constructed dams 
in which the pressures on the base reached 6} to 7 tons; and 
Rankine, in a report dated Feb. 9, 1871, onthe suggested masonry 
dams in connection with the water supply to Bombay, had even 
fixed a limit as high as 20,000 lbs. (9 tons) for the up-stream base, 
although he limited the pressure on the down-stream base to 
15,625 lbs. (nearly 7 tons) for reasons which he set out. But this 
great increase in the limiting pressure on the masonry isa striking 
feature in the design of the New Croton dam, and one which 
engineers cannot do otherwise than admire. It is possible the 
designers were influenced in their decision by the known fact that 
greater pressures than those fixed by Rankine had already been 
borne safely by existing masonry. The granite ashlar in the Bear 
Valley arched dam in California is compressed to the extent of 40 
to 50 tons per square foot; and even brickwork has been known 
to bear as much as 26 tons. Another good reason for increasing 
the compression limit is to be found in the greater strength now 
obtained from our cementing materials. So long as the mortar 
binding together the stones of a dam is weak, the compressive 
limit must be correspondingly low, for it may be taken that the 
stone used is stronger than any ordinary mortar; but in these 
days, when cement is obtainable of a uniform character and high 
strength, there is no longer any reason to confine the compressive 
stresses to figures below those employed by our friends the 
American engineers. 

The New Croton dam, which in its inception marked a new era 
in the history of the building of masonry dams, was commenced 
in 1892 and completed in 1906 at a cost of £1,326,000. During 
its construction, the City of New York was making preparations 
for a further development of its water supply, and additional 
works are now being constructed to bring 500 million gallons per 
day into the city. The Olive Bridge dam of the Ashokan reser- 
voir, while less in height than the New Croton dam, impounds more 
than four times as much water. 

The highest curved dam which has been built is the Shoshone 
dam recently completed by the United States Reclamation 
Service for the purpose of impounding and regulating the dis- 
charge of the Shoshone River for irrigation in North Wyoming. 
Built across a gorge only 250 feet in width, and wedged into 
natural recesses in the solid rock, it is remarkable for the fact 
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that it measures less in length than in height, and also for its 
unusual advantages as a site for a reservoir dam. It measures 
315 feet from foundation to water line, and impounds 125,000 
million gallons of water. 

In bringing my remarks to a close, I would say that the study 
of masonry dams is one full of interest, and one to amply repay 
investigation ; and if in thus addressing you I have imparted 
any information, or turned your thoughts into an unaccustomed 
channel, my object will have been accomplished. 


[Accompanying the address were five plates. Plate 1 was pre- 
pared to illustrate in cross sections some of the old masonry 
dams; showing the uncertain ideas prevalent in the early history 
of these dams as to the lines on which they should be built. 
Plates 2 and 3 indicated how modern practice tends to a general 
similarity of design. The diagrams on Plate 4 showed various 
curved masonry dams which are not gravity dams, but which rely 
more or less on the strength of their arched form. On Plate 5 
were shown the sections of several masonry dams which from 
various causes have failed. | 


On the motion of Mr. R. Askwitu (Weardale and Consett Water 
Company), seconded by Mr. C. CLemesnHa Situ (Wakefield), a 
vote of thanks was accorded the President for his address. 


Honorary AUDITORS. 


On the nomination of the PREsIDENT, Mr. E. Brough Taylor and 
Mr. S. R. Lowcock were appointed Honorary Auditors. 


New MEmBERs. 


The Scrutineers of the balloting-lists reported that the following 
gentlemen had been added to the roll of membership : 


Members.—Mr. Harold T. Carter, of Lucknow, India; Mr. F. S. 
Courtney, of London; Mr. F. Oscar Kirby, of Doncaster ; 
Mr. A. P. Maddocks, of Claygate, Surrey. 

Associate Members.—Mr. S. T. Carthigasen, of Swansea; Mr.J.R. 
Garay, of Seville, Spain; Mr. Harry L. Molyneux, of Stock- 
port; Mr. J. G. Whitfield, of Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

Associate.—Mr. H. Nicholson, of Manchester. 

Transfers from Associate Members to Members.—Mr. W. R. Locke, of 
Hemel Hempstead ; Mr. H. J. T. Smith, of Bombay; Mr. J. 
F. Bedford, of Colne; Dr. Herbert Lapworth, of London. 


PAPERS READ. 


The papers read and discussed during the meeting were as 
follows :— 


“The Filtration of Public Water Supplies, and their Steriliza- 
tion by Ultra-Violet Rays,” by Mr. WaLtTerR CLEMENCE, 
M.1I.Mech.E., and Dr. Max DE RECKLING-HAUSEN. 

“The Geology of Dam Trenches,” by Dr. HERBERT LApwortH, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 

‘“‘ The Water Supplies of the River Basins of England and Wales,” 
by Mr. W. R. BaLpwin-WIsEman, M.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Abstracts of the papers, with some notes of the remarks made 
upon them, will appear in subsequent issues of the “ JouRNAL.” 


Visit TO Happon HALL. 


In the afternoon, the members left Buxton by special train 
for Hassop, where brakes were in waiting to drive the party to 
Haddon Hall, passing Chatsworth en route. After an inspection 
of the historic pile, the party drove on to Bakewell, where tea was 
provided ; the return to Buxton being made by special train. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner was held in the evening at the Palace Hotel, 
Buxton; covers being laid for upwards of eighty. Mr. Epwarp 
SANDEMAN, the new President, was in the chair ; and among those 
present were Mr. W. F. Hill, J.P., Chairman of the Urban District 
Council, Major Brown, Vice-Chairman, Rev. C. C. Nation, Vicar 
of Buxton, and Dr. S. Barwise, the Medical Officer of Health for 
the county. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been honoured, 


Mr. W. H. Humpureys (the immediate Past-President) proposed 
“The Buxton Urban District Council.” Having referred to the plea- 
sure the members of the Association had derived from their visit, he 
said Nature had done a very great deal for Buxton, and the Local 
Authority had very considerably assisted her in making it the most 
attractive residential town in the whole country. With the toast the 
name of Mr. Hill was coupled. 

Mr. HI, in responding, said Buxton was pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining so distinguished an organization as the Associa- 
tion of Water Engineers. Like the Association, Buxton was naturally 
much interested in water. It was for the members, by their skill, to 
collect, store, and purify water. But a Higher Power than theirs gave 
Buxton its water supply; and it was for the authorities there to see that 
it was used to the best advantage and for the benefit of the thousands 
of people who resorted to the place to be cured. He hoped that at 
no distant date they in Buxton would have the pleasure of again wel- 
coming the Association of Water Engineers. 

Sir Witiam CveGe (Sheffield), who gave what he described as the 
toast of the evening— The Association of Water Engineers ”—said 
there was at the present time a rage for organizations, many of which 
were useless, some ornamental, some spasmodic, and a few useful. He 
could say, in confidence, that the Association of Water Engineers 
was both useful and ornamental ; and he said this without any fear of 
contradiction. During the sixteen years they had been in existence, 
their usefulness had spread; those outside had come in; and now 
they had the respectable number of about 400 members. He had been 





a member of the Derwent Valley Water Board since its formation, 
and could bear testimony to the very excellent manner in which Mr. 
Sandeman had discharged the duties of his office. It seemed to him 
to be a happy coincidence that Mr. Sandeman was their President for 
the present term, for they were hoping next year to finish the works 
that were being carried out under his direction, and be ready for the 
disposal of the water to the various constituent authorities. It was his 
(Sir William’s) hope that this would be accomplished during the time 
Mr. Sandeman was their President. In conclusion, the speaker 
remarked that water engineers were engaged in work which was endur- 
ing ; and the skill, ingenuity, and ability which they brought to bear in 
the discharge of their duties were such that it made the work so sub- 
stantial that it would last until time was no more. 

The PRESIDENT, on rising to respond, had an enthusiastic reception. 
In the course of his remarks, he said the only regret they had as an 
Association was that they were not born earlier. Their intercourse one 
with another was bringing out ideas which had been lying dormant for 
along time. In giving papers of the kind read at their meetings, engi- 
neers not only benefited themselves but others as well; and from the 
discussions they obtained wider views of other members, and so saved 
themselves from falling into a rut. 

Mr. J. S. PickEriING (Cheltenham) proposed “The Visitors.’’ He 
said that, in asking the chairmen of local authorities to attend their 
meetings, the aims and objects of the Association became better known ; 
and at the same time it was an educational advantage to the different 
authorities. 

Major Brown and Dr. BarwisE responded. The last-named gentle- 
man observed that the Association could not have had a better place 
for their meeting than Buxton, which was one of the principal water- 
ing-places in the country. He should like to tell those present that a 
quarter-of-a-century ago their President and he were colleagues ; and 
he desired to congratulate Mr. Sandeman upon the excellent work he 
had done, and the honour conferred on him that day. 

During the dinner a programme of music was gone through. 


VISIT TO THE DERWENT VALLEY WATER-WoORKS. 


The second day of the meeting was devoted to an inspection of 
the Derwent Valley Water-Works, which, so far as the first part 
of the scheme is concerned, are nearing completion. The mem- 
bers travelled by special train from Buxton to Bamford, and, after 
an inspection of the filter-beds and roughing filters there, assembled 
at the Marquis of Granby Hotel for luncheon, at the invitation of 
the President. Subsequently the party proceeded by the Water 
Board’s railway up the valley to the Howden dam, a distance of 
about seven miles, and spent some hours in inspecting the work 
in progress there, and also the village of Birchinlee, on the west 
side of the valley, where the workmen reside. The buildings in 
the village are of timber, covered with corrugated iron, and lined 
inside with boarding. There is a village hospital and also an 
isolation hospital for infectious cases, a canteen, a doss-house, 
a school (vsed as a chapel on Sundays), and a large recreation- 
hall and reading-room, containing billiard-tables at one end and 
a stage at the other. Concerts, plays, and various entertainments 
are held regularly. There are also a water supply, sewage system, 
and public baths for a population of about 880. 

As was stated in particulars given in previous issues of the 
“JouRNAL,” the Derwent Valley water scheme will furnish a 
supply of water to the towns of Leicester, Derby, Sheffield, and 
Nottingham, and to the counties of Derby and Notts. The ulti- 
mate daily apportionment of water to each constituent authority 
will be approximately as follows (in million gallons) : Leicester, 9°8 ; 
Derby, 6°8; Sheffield, 6°8; Nottingham, 3°99; Derby County, 5; 
Notts. County (until 1930), 1. The ultimate scheme includes 
the construction of five reservoirs for impounding the waters of 
the Rivers Derwent and Ashop; about 100 miles of aqueduct for 
distributing the water to various authorities; some 15 acres of 
filter-beds at Bamford; and a service reservoir at Ambergate. 
There will be three reservoirs on the Derwent and two on the 
Ashop. For the first instalment, only the Howden and Der- 
went reservoirs, on the Derwent, will be required; and these are 
approaching completion. The dams, which are being carried 
out by administration, are built of millstone grit in large rough 
blocks; the spaces between being filled with concrete (6 to 1). 
The dams are faced on both sides with dressed millstone grit; 
the material being obtained from Grindleford, about nine miles 
from the Derwent dam. The foundations of both dams are in 
the Yoredale series of the carboniferous system. The beds are 
alternate shales and sandstone (shale group). The foundations 
at Howden have been sunk to a depth of 68 feet below the 
river bed; and at this level the dam was commenced. This great 
depth was found to be necessary owing to the disturbed nature 
of the ground; the strata being broken and wrinkled in an extra- 
ordinary way. A narrow trench, 6 feet wide, on the north side of 
the foundation, has been sunk to a greater depth—viz., 125 feet 
below the river bed—and is filled with concrete. This merely 
forms a concrete apron to prevent water from percolating through 
the shale under the main body of the dam. At Howden, it has 
been necessary to run wing-trenches, 5 feet wide, up each side 
of the valley for a distance of about 1000 yards. These trenches 
vary in depth from 1go to 70 feet. At Derwent, the narrow trench 
is carried straight into the hill for a distance of about 500 feet 
on each side. 

All water, except the Sheffield supply, will be filtered at Bam- 
ford. The roughing filters are composed of $-inch to }-inch gravel 
on perforated concrete plates to a depth of 12 to 16 inches. The 
total area of the roughing filters is about 3800square yards. The 
roughing filters will be cleaned by compressed air on the Puech- 
Chabal system. The sand filters consist of 2 feet of sand and 
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13} inches of gravel resting on hollow bricks. Each filter is pro- 
vided with a gauge; the outflow of water being automatically 
recorded. After passing through the roughing and sand filters, 
the water flows into the clear-water reservoir, which has a capa- 
city of 6 million gallons, and thence goes to Ambergate, where the 
pipes for the supply of water to Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham 
commence. 

At the conclusion of the inspection, the company returned to 
the Marquis of Granby Hotel for tea, and an hour later left 
Bamford for Buxton by special train. 

ConcLupinG BusINEss. 

When the proceedings were resumed on the Saturday morning, a 
great deal of business had to be got through in a very short time. 
Two papers had to be read—those by Dr. Lapworth and Mr. 
Baldwin-Wiseman. In each case the discussion had to be much 
curtailed for want of time; and the business was brought to a 
conclusion at one o'clock. 

Mr. Sandeman presided. 

Votes oF THANKS. 

Mr. PickERING moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
members of the Derwent Valley Water Board for the facilities 
afforded to the members for inspecting their works at Bamford 
and Howden—an inspection which, the speaker said, was carried 
out under ideal conditions, if somewhat arduous. 

Mr. C. CLEMESHA SmiTH seconded the motion, and paid a 
special compliment to the President and the members of his staff 
for the excellent arrangements made for the members. 

The resolution was carried with applause. 

On the motion of Mr. AktTHuUR ANDREW (Oldham), a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the Council and Officers, for their 
services during the year; and a similar compliment was paid, on 
the motion of Mr. Easton DEvonsHIRE (London), to the authors 
of the papers read at the meeting. 


COAL LIMING REVIVED. 


A Paterson-Twycross Patent. 

The specifications issued last week by the English Patent Office 
included one for “ Improvements in the Preparation of Charges 
of Limed Coal for Distillation in Gas-Retorts and in Apparatus 
for Use in the said Preparation.” The inventors are Mr. R. O. 
Paterson and Mr. Lionel E. Twycross, of Cheltenham. 


They say: “It has before been proposed to use lime, in 
various forms, with coal for distillation in gas-retorts; the objects 
having been generally to decrease the amount of the impurities in 
the crude gas which issues from the retorts, to increase the yield 
of ammonia and ammoniacal products, as well as of gas, to in- 
crease the illuminating power of the gas, and to give other inci- 
dental advantages. The employment of lime with the charges of 
coal has not, however, been successfully or satisfactorily carried 
out commercially in gas-works up to the present, principally on 
account of the difficulty of applying a properly regulated amount 
of lime to the coal and distributing it properly over (or among) 
the coal; and it is the object of this invention to effect the liming 
of the coal so that the difficulty is overcome, and the lime, in 
proper regulated quantity, is very efficiently and equally distributed 
over or among the coal, and so that the objection to the applica- 
tion of lime in the condition of a fine powder is overcome—such 
objection being principally the large amount of the dry powdered 
lime which has escaped into the atmosphere at the place where 
the liming has been effected, and in transporting the limed coal to 
the retorts.” 

According to the invention described, the lime, in the condition 
of a fine powder, is supplied to the coal from distributing appar- 
atus whose outlet is brought into close proximity to the coal as it 
passes along to the place where it is to be supplied to the retorts ; 
and steam is applied to the lime and coal in such a manner as to 
moisten the fine layer of lime in powder applied to the coal, so 
that the surfaces of the particles or pieces of coal “ are practically 
encased by lime in a fine state of division and adherent to the 
coal, so as to be retained thereon in proper regulated proportion 
and without (or with a minimum of) lime dust escaping into the 
atmosphere.” To do this, the patentees have devised apparatus 
by which the powdered lime is supplied direct to the coal “in 
quantity which can be regulated to give exactly the required pro- 
portion of lime to the coal and with a minimum escape of dust, so 
that the coal is efficiently coated with the powdered lime, which 
is immediately damped and made adherent to the coal by the 
application of steam.” 

An illustration is given of apparatus adapted for supplying the 
lime to the coal in accordance with this invention. A hopper with 
a tapered lower end is provided for receiving the powdered lime; 
the outlet end of the tapered part having a roller C, by the rota- 
tion of which the lime powder passing from the hopper is passed, 
in a regulated manner, to the coal. The roller is carried by a 
shaft D, mounted in bearings which are adjustable so that the 
roller can be brought to any required position relatively to the 
outlet from the hopper, so as to regulate the quantity of powdered 
lime allowed to pass to the coal—the quantity which passes being 
also, of course, capable of being regulated by the speed at which 
the roller is driven. The roller may be plain, or ribbed, or formed 
in any other desired way. The bearings (by means of lock-nuts) 
can be fixed in any adjusted position. They are provided with 








pointers working over graduated scales to facilitate adjustment to 
allow the requisite proportion of lime powder to pass (say) from 
two to five parts by weight of lime to each two hundred parts by 
weight of coal. 

Immediately beneath the outlet from the hopper and the roller 
C is a shoot L, by which the powdered lime passes to the coal. 
It is provided with a flexible extension, which will be in close 
proximity to the coal passing beneath it, and will properly deliver 
the lime powder on to the coal without objectionable escape of 
lime dust into the atmosphere—* preferably consisting of a hose 
or canvas tube, which can be in contact with the coal passing be- 
neath, so that there is a minimum of danger of any lime dust 
contaminating the atmosphere.” 












































The Paterson-Twycross Apparatus for Preparing Charges of Limed Coal. 


To facilitate the passage of the lime powder through and from 
the hopper, it-is preferred to use a tapper, which is shown as con- 
sisting of a hammer S, carried by an arm P, secured to the hopper 
and provided at its upper end with a roller Q. A cam or projec- 
tion X on a rotatable shaft U, also secured to the hopper at each 
revolution, forces the upper end of the arm of the hammer in- 
wards, and then releases it, when the springs T return the hammer 
and cause it to strike the hopper so as to keep the lime powder in 
a condition to pass from the hopper and prevent its clogging. 

The shafts U and D, as shown, are driven from a band proceed- 
ing from any source of power and passing over a wheel Y secured 
to the shaft U, which has also attached to it a small pulley over 
which passes a band or cord which drives a wheel secured to the 
shaft D. 

“Immediately after the lime powder has been applied to the 
coal, steam is projected on to it, which will damp the lime and 
make it coherent to the coal, and not wash it therefrom as would 
be the case if water were projected upon it.” 


Alluding to the experiments carried out at Cheltenham that 
resulted in the application for the patent referred to above, Mr. 
Paterson says that they were almost driven to desperation about 
the sulphur compounds in the gas, after they gave up lime purifi- 
cation in 1907; and last year he began experiments with limed 
coal for the purpose of reducing the sulphur. They are able now 
to keep them down to an almost uniform daily figure of 20 grains 
per 100 cubic feet of gas—using less than 2 per cent. of lime, 
calculated from the weight of coal used. There are, he says, 
collateral advantages arising from the liming process—such as 
the greater yield of gas and ammonia per ton of coal carbonized, 
freedom from stopped ascension pipes, and less deposit of carbon 
in the retort, all of which in reality render the process a profitable 
operation, in addition to getting rid of so large a portion of the 
sulphur. No lime is visible in the coke. 











Sudden Iliness of Mr. Joseph Tysoe.—We regret to learn that 
Mr. Joseph Tysoe, the Engineer-in-Charge of the East Greenwich 
station of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, has been pro- 
strated by illness. It appears that while driving his motor-car last 
Tuesday afternoon, he was run into by a cyclist, who was thrown 
from his machine, which was damaged, but fortunately the rider 
was not injured. Mr. Tysoe, who has been in ill-health for some 
time, received a severe shock; and although able to drive to 
his residence, he then collapsed and became unconscious. A 
medical man was at once summoned; and, apoplexy being feared, 
another was called into consultation, with reassuring results in 
this respect. On inquiring yesterday morning, we were pleased 
to learn that Mr. Tysoe was progressing as satisfactorily as could 
be expected. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


At the Meeting of the Royal Statistical Society last Tuesday, 
a paper on “Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment in the Gas 
Industry” was read by Mr. FrANK PoppLewELt, B.Sc. It em- 
bodied the preliminary results of an investigation carried out by 
the author at the London School of Economics, under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman (Mr. Sidney Webb) ; and, as will be seen 
from the following extracts, it will form a valuable contribution 
to the “ Transactions” of the Society. To these we must refer 
readers for fuller particulars than we are able to give. 


The present paper embodies the preliminary results of an in- 
quiry into seasonal fluctuations in employment in the gas industry. 
The main points to be investigated in the inquiry were: The ex- 
tent of seasonal irregularity in employment in gas-works; the 
volume of actual unemployment among gas workers during the 
slack season, and the extent to which the gas industry dovetails 
into other seasonal trades; and the changes now taking place 
which are tending to modify the effects of the seasonality of this 
industry. 

SEASONAL IRREGULARITY IN GAs PRODUCTION. 

It may be stated at the outset that gas production synchronizes 
with gas consumption; so that in point of period the two terms 
are interchangeable. Production in works with the largest 
storage capacity is rarely, if ever, 24 hours ahead of consumption. 
The two curves lie similarly one above the other at a distance 
determined by the combined quantity of gas lost in distribution 
and used in gas-works in the manufacture of gas itself. The pre- 
dominant factor determining the consumption of gas is found in 
the relative amounts of light and darkness in the 24 hours. We 
find accordingly that the rate of consumption through the year is 
represented by a smooth and nearly symmetrical curve, the 
highest point of which occurs at the end of December and the 
lowest at the end of June. 

The difference in the production of gas between the busiest and 
slackest seasons of the year is illustrated by the following figures 
relating to individual works in different parts of the country :— 
TaBLe 1.—Production of Gas at Works in the South of England 











in 1910. 
7 Cubic Feet of Gas Made Percentage of June 
Week in | in Week. Production. 
WOOO? Genoa a wa | 23,888,000 100 
December . = 38,484,000 161 








TaBLeE I].—Production of Gas and Number of Men Employed at 
Works in the North of England in 1909. 

















| Cubic Feet | Percentage | Number of | Percentage 
Week in of Gas Made of June Men of June 
in Week. Production. | Employed. | Employment. 
TOGR 6. ses | 3,051,000 100 | 95 100 
December. . . . | 7,435,000 244 | 115 121 











TaBLe III.—Production of Gas and Number of Men Employed at 
Works in the South of England in 1910. 
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Cubic Feet | Percentage 











Number of | Percentage 
Week in of Gas Made| _ of June Men of June 
in Week. | Production. Employed. | Employment. 
ee ara re | 27,334,000 100 5461 100 
December . | 51,760,000 | 189 6480 119 











Climatic conditions are not the sole factors determining the 
consumption of gas; hence the difference between Tables I. and 
III. in the matter of percentage increase in production in De- 
cember. Though the effect of climatic conditions cannot be 
stated separately from the other factors at work, the influence of 
latitude is shown by the greater percentage variation in the case 
of the works in the North of England than in that of the two 
works in the South. Tables II. and III. illustrate a further im- 
portant point—viz., that the variation in numbers employed is 
considerably less than in the quantity of gas made. No infor- 
mation is available as to the average seasonal variation in pro- 
duction for the whole industry. This, fortunately, is of little 
consequence, since the seasonal variation in employment itself has 
been exactly measured over a large part of the industry. 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN EMPLOYMENT IN GAS-WoRKS. 

Seasonal variation in employment in gas-works is shown by 
Table IV., giving the total number of workpeople paid wages in 
the last pay-week in each month of 1906 by the local authorities 
and companies in the United Kingdom furnishing returns to the 
Board of Trade for the purpose of the Wages and Hours Inquiry. 
The limits of the variation in employment among the persons 
covered by this return are seen to lie between g2°4 and 111°3 per 
cent. of the average number employed in the year. 

It is unfortunate for the present inquiry that the total number 
of persons employed in connection with the service of gas supply 
cannot be accurately ascertained, because the number of men 














concerned is of the essence of the matter in studying a problem of 
unemployment, especially in relation to the possibility of dovetail- 
ing between various seasonal industries. I have examined the 
material available to see to what extent an approximation may be 
arrived at. The two sources of information are the statistics of 
the occupational census for the British Isles in 1901, and the 
triennial returns of persons employed in factories and workshops 
published by the Factory Department of the Home Office. The 
average number of persons employed in connection with gas supply 
for 1907 probably does not very much exceed 80,000. 








TABLeE IV. 
3 Percent. of Percent. of 
Work- | Work- 
Aver. Weekl ver. W: 

people. Numter, a people. - ae” 
Jan... . 69,863 +. 108°2 Aug. . 60,647 .. 93°9 
Pep... « G7,510 «.. 106°S Sept.. 63,130 .. 97°79 
March 64,085 .. 99°2 Oct... « « G6jg0q .. 02°97 
Apri... . Gtso7 .. 95°2 Nov... . . G88 .. 108°2 
May . . 60,500 .. 93°7 Dec: . « 9F,85@ .. 1g 
june... . 50;,60% .. 92°4 | Aver. weekly 
July . . 60,033 .. 93°0 number 64,584 .. I100°0 


The returns under the Wages and Hours Inquiry relate to the 
whole of the employees of gas undertakings, whether engaged in 
distribution or in the actual manufacture of gas. Of the 68,234 
men and boys employed in an ordinary winter week of 1906 by 
the companies and local authorities furnishing returns for the 
purpose of the inquiry, 23,417, or 34°3 per cent., were retort-house 
men, 23,438, or 34°3 per cent., yardmen, and 14,133, or 20°7 per 
cent., outside men; while 7246, or 10°6 per cent., were undefined. 
The proportions depend, as will be seen later, on the particular 
week which may have been selected for making the return. They 
give a sufficiently accurate idea of the distribution of the work in 
the industry generally over the three classes of labour defined. 

If the variation in employment of these different classes is ana- 
lyzed, striking differences at once become manifest. No official 
statistics are available bearing upon this point; and I shall have 
to fall back largely upon information kindly furnished to me by 
the engineers of various local authorities and private companies 
The following tables give the number of men of each class em- 
ployed at a gas-works in June and December respectively in the 
years named :— 

TaBLeE V.—Year igto. 






































Percentage 
Class of Labour. June 24. Dec. 23. ne ere 
June. 
Retort-house men . .. . 1,059 1,547 + 46°! 
Yardmen other than mechanics 
and fitters . . . .. . 1,498 1,453 — 3°0 
Mechanics and fitters . . . 77 732 + 2'1 
Othermen. . . .. =: > 2,187 2,748 + 25°7 
Total . . . >» 5,461 6,480 + 18°7 
Make of gas (in cubic feet). 27,334,000 | 51,760,000 + 89°3 
TaBLE VI.—Year 1909. 
Percentage 
Class of Labour. June. December. a ene 
June. 
Retort-house men ... . 15 43 + 186°6 
Yardmen.. «© « » » « « 56 48 — 14°3 
Outside men. .... . 24 24 fe) 
Total . . . . 95 115 + 211 
Make of gas (in cubic feet). 3,051,000 7,435,000 + 143°7 











The next table shows how the fluctuation in employment among 
shiftmen and yardmen is spread over the twelve months. Outside 
men are not included; but they were stated in this case to be 
practically constant in number throughout the year. 


Tas_e VII.—Number of Men Employed in the Last Week in Each 
Month of 1909. 

















| 

| Percentage pp sch ph mt 

lon: of Number of Number 

Month, | Shiftmen. 5 aes Yardmen. | Employed Total. | Employed 

| in June, in June. in June. 
January. . 306 160°2 344 93°2 650 116°1 
February . 295 154'°4 338 g1°6 633 113'0 
March . . 280 146°6 338 g1°6 618 110°3 
April. . . 208 108'9 352 95°3 560 100°0 
May . «| 189 98°9 367 99°4 556 99°3 
June. . + Ig1* 100'0 369 100'O 560 100°0 
July. « « 185 96°8 378 102°4 563 100°5 
August . .| 218 114°! 377 102°1 595 106'2 
September .| 236 123°5 363 98°3 599 106°9 
October, . 279 146'0 373 IOI‘oO 652 116'4 
November . 328 191°7 370 100°2 698 124°6 
December . | 338 177'°0 394 106°8 732 130°7 














** The reason for the increase shown in jus is that a number of shiftmen away on 


holiday were paid when absent, and were therefore carried on the books, 
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The causes for the differences between the various classes of 
labour in the matter of seasonal fluctuation are not far to seek. 
The number of shiftmen is regulated entirely by the production 
of gas; and this synchronizes with consumption. The curve 
of employment of retort-house men therefore follows that of the 
rate of consumption; but, as the figures quoted show, at a less 
steep inclination. The yardmen, on the other hand, including 
the fitters, mechanics, bricklayers, retort-setters, &c., find their 
opportunity for greatest work when the carbonizing plant is work- 
ing at a minimum. The summer months are utilized as far as 
possible for the renewal of broken retorts, the overhauling of 
purifiers and bye-products plant, and for effecting any necessary 
extensions to the works. 

Before going on to discuss the fluctuations among each class of 
labour, I will give just one other set of figures illustrating the 
extent of the variation among each class of worker in the car- 
bonizing department :— 


TaBLe VIII.—Number of Men Employed in the Carbonizing 
Department in June and December, 1910. 




















Percentage 

Class of Labour. June. December. Increase 

on June. 
Stokers . 5 15 21 40 
Machine men. 6 12 100 
Firemen 8 18 125 
Barrow men... . oe 5 oe 
Retort-house labourers . 8 12 50 
Coke-conveyor men . 6 4 — 33 
Engine drivers 2 4 100 
Boilermen . 5 5 oe 
Coal wheelers. 4 7 15 
ee NS ee Ten ee | 54 88 63 
Gas made (in cubic feet) 23,888,000 | 38,484,000 61 





The fluctuation in employment, which for the industry generally 
has a maximum of 20°4 per cent. calculated on the number em- 
ployed in the slackest season of the year, is thus seen to be con- 
centrated largely upon the retort-house men. Outside men in 
some cases increase in winter, in others remain constant. Among 
yardmen there is a slight seasonal fluctuation in the opposite sense 
to that among retort-house men. No figures are available from 
which the percentage maximum fluctuation among each class can 
be calculated. Its extent varies from works to works in accord- 
ance with variations in type of plant, character of consumption, 
and other conditions. The figures in the tables are given merely 
as types, as the results of no one of them can be applied to the 
whole industry. 

It is now necessary to see how the fluctuations among the men 
in each class are organized, and the nature of the incidence of 
short-time employment upon individuals. With regard to yard- 
men, employment with them is, as has been said, busiest in 
summer. The staff of tradesmen is increased very little, if any, 
as a result of the slight summer season. Mechanics, carpenters, 
bricklayers have for the most part continuous employment in gas- 
works; and any increase in their numbers is the result of the 
gradual expansion of the industry rather than a seasonal effect. 
The general yard labourers, on the other hand, are subject to a 
slight seasonal increase in summer, as it is upon them that the 
extra work involved in painting the works, cleaning the purifiers, 
overhauling the sulphate plant, and the retort-house mainly falls. 
This increase is met in one of two ways. Either the extra men 
required are taken on from outside as “odd men” on daily en- 
gagements, or else they are selected from among such stokers, 
firemen, &c., as would otherwise be discharged for the summer. 
In the latter case, it simply means the retort-house men in ques- 
tion obtain a permanent instead of a temporary engagement. 

In the case of the retort-house men, there is permanent employ- 
ment throughout the year for something more than half of them ; 
and the remainder are given engagements of from one to nine or 
ten months. The men taken on earliest in the autumn expansion 
are usually discharged last in the spring contraction; and simi- 
larly forthe rest. The same individuals come back to a gas-works 
year after year, and the incoming men are often given a few days’ 
yard work in order to collect a sufficient staff prior to setting a 
fresh bench of retorts in operation. As has been said, a certain 
number of retort-house men are enabled to convert a part-time 
into a permanent engagement through the opportunity which 
occurs for extra employment in the yard during the summer. In 
some of the smaller works, where there exists a more personal tie 
between the gas manager and his men than in the larger con- 
cerns, the retort-house men receive first consideration, and yard 
labourers are turned away in summer to make room for stokers 
and firemen temporarily unemployed in carbonizing. Thisis partly 
due to the desire of the gas manager not to lose his stokers, who 
are semi-skilled, and who in a small town would be much more 
likely to drift away altogether during the summer than would 
those in a large town with its more numerous opportunities of 
employment. The question of skill is not really important, since 
a “green” hand can be trained to stoking in a couple of weeks. 
But in the case of a large works, the necessity for training any 
considerable number of new hands each autumn does not, as a 
matter of fact, occur; the old stokers reappearing at about the 
same period in the autumn year after year. 





The majority of the employees in gas-works are thus seen to 
enjoy a considerable share of regularity in the matter of employ- 
ment. Engagements for periods of less than three months’ dura- 
tion are rare; and this explains the possibility of applying profit- 
sharing and co-partnership schemes in an industry which, from 
its seasonal irregularity, appears at first sight to be the very last 
in which success might be expected in this direction. In 1909, 
21 gas undertakings had in operation profit-sharing schemes in 
some form or another; and the minimum number of employees 
under profit-sharing or co-partnership agreements was 17,940." 
The South Metropolitan Gas Company, who were the pioneers 
among gas companies in this movement, make special arrange- 
ments whereby their six, five, four, and three monthly men are 
enabled to participate in the scheme. An exception to this regu- 
larity in method of engagement and employment occurs, apparently 
only among the large works, in the case of the odd men to whom 
reference has been made. This casual class is fortunately dis- 
appearing with increased use of machinery in gas-works ; but it 
still flourishes at some of the larger works, and in summer is 
made up largely of unemployed retort-house operatives. 

The next point to determine is the extent, if any, to which 
regularization of employment among shiftmen is effected by a 
change in the length of shift worked between winter and summer. 
Of 23,121 shiftmen of whom particulars were furnished in connec- 
tion with the Wages and Hours Inquiry, 17,509, or 75°7 per cent., 
worked in shifts of eight hours, and 5612, or 24°3 per cent., in 
shifts of twelve hours. The opportunity of shortening the length 
of the shift in the summer months, so as to spread the work over 
a larger number of men, and thus reduce irregularity in employ- 
ment, exists, therefore, only in the case of firms employing less 
than a quarter of the total number of shiftmen engaged. The 
report on the inquiry referred to makes no mention of firms work- 
ing twelve-hour shifts in winter and eight-hour shifts in summer ; 
and, so far as I can ascertain, the practice is only followed in a 
single works. Of the six stations of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, three work twelve-hour shifts and two work eight-hour 
shifts throughout the year, and one works two shifts in winter and 
three shifts in summer. The question has been decided in each 
case by the men themselves. To the Company it is a matter of 
indifference which system prevails, since the cost remains the 
same. The men working on two shifts do only one-fifth more 
work per shift,and receive one-fifth more wages per shift than the 
three-shift men. Hence, while it lasts, the work is much more 
strenuous for the two-shift men; and this appears to be the chief 
argument against the shorter shift in places where it has not been 
adopted. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OF GAS WORKERS, AND THE 
DOVETAILING OF SEASONAL TRADES. 


Taking the average number of persons employed in the gas in- 
dustry as, in round numbers, 80,000, and assuming the fluctuation 
to be throughout the industry the same as that shown in the 
inquiry of 1906—viz., from g2°4 per cent. of the average in the 
slackest month to 1o01°3 per cent. in the busiest—we arrive at the 
numbers of 73,920 and 89,040 as the maximum limits of the fluc- 
tuation, and at a total of 15,120 as the minimum number of men 
who are employed in connection with gas supply for periods of 
less than a complete year. What happens to these men during 
the time they are not engaged at the gas-works? What other 
classes of work are open to them or do they secure, and to what 
extent, if any, are they entirely or partly unemployed in the vary- 
ing periods of their exclusion from the gas-works? The answer 
to the latter question, if it can be satisfactorily answered at all, 
must be purely qualitative. No available statistics would give 
even an approximate indication of the volume of unemployment 
resulting from the seasonal nature of the gas industry. 

The gas industry is fortunate in one respect. Its slack season 
falls in the summer, when the general demand for labour is greatest. 
If we examine other seasonal trades with a view to discover which 
of them offer the likeliest opportunities for dovetailing with the gas 
industry, we find that the building trades, brick-making, carpen- 
tering, coopering, harvesting, mill-sawing, the clothing trade, and 
many others, are all of this kind, having their busiest seasons in 
one or other of the months between April and September. Not all 
of these, however, are available for the absorption of retort-house 
workers. It has to be remembered that gas stokers and firemen 
are only skilled in respect of their callings in the gas-works, and 
this not to any high degree; and the rest of them are only general 
labourers. Firemen and coal porters can, and do to some extent, 
follow their own callings in other trades during the summer months, 
as on pleasure and other steamers and at the coal wharves on the 
Lower Thames. But the majority can look only to work as 
labourers. The one exception to this occurs in the case of the 
brick-making trade. Hand brick-making requires the same charac- 
teristics of good physique and capacity for sustained strenuous 
effort as does gas-stoking. In the old days, when both were 
largely manual trades, there appears to have been a regular inter- 
change of men between the gas-works and the brick-fields ; the 
dovetailing being almost perfect in point of seasons. The men, 
in fact, were men of two trades. Brick-making has now, however, 
become largely a machine industry, and at the same time less 
seasonal. In spite of this change, there is still a considerable 
seasonality in brick-making; and it has this advantage for the un- 
employed gas workers that, like the gas industry, it is widely 





* A full list of these concerns, with details of the agreements, was given 
in an appendix to the paper. 
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spread over the country. Further, the earnings obtainable in 
hand brick-making, which is paid as piece-work, are, on the aver- 
age, as high as, if not higher than, those of gas stokers. I have not 
found, however, that there is now any considerable interchange 
between the gas-works in winter and the brick-fields in summer. 
This may be due to a change in type of industrial character 
in both gas stoker and brick maker resultant upon the gradual 
displacement of hand labour by machinery. However this may 
be, the evidence of representatives of the gas workers is unanimous 
in stating that brick-making can no longer be looked upon as a 
considerable field for the summer employment of gas workers. 
Other trades which are busy in the summer are not so wide- 
spread as gas-making or brick-making ; and some of them vary in 
their seasons from place to place. We find accordingly that the 
actual summer occupations of gas workers are determined largely 
by the opportunities offered by each locality, and that they most 
frequently find employment as builders’ labourers, navvies, fire- 
men and stokers, and dock labourers. 

An important point to notice is that these occupations are most 
of them of a casual nature; and a second is that this summer 
employment is almost entirely unskilled work, and is remunerated 
accordingly. The earnings of the different classes of labour em- 
ployed in the carbonizing department of a gas-works are high 
relatively to the degree of skill involved, and in some cases 
approach, or even exceed, the general level of the earnings of 
skilled workers in other trades. One result, therefore, of the 
forced exclusion of a man from the gas-works for a period of the 
year is that, even if he obtains full-time employment in the interval, 
it is usually at the sacrifice of a considerable portion of his earning 
power. 

The most difficult point on which to get conclusive evidence 
has been in regard to the existence of actual unemployment 
and its extent. The only method of investigation available ap- 
peared to be to obtain a complete history of as many individuals 
as possible during the time of their exclusion from the gas- 
works. This I have done so far for four works in London, the 
Midlands, South Wales, and Ireland respectively. The parti- 
culars in two cases relate to the whole of the men in each works 
who are concerned; in the other two cases, to only a section 
of the men. The results are therefore quite insufficient as a 
sample for the quantitative estimation of the volume of unem- 
ployment; but as an indication of the existence of unemploy- 
ment, I think that they may stand. The figures for the 49 men 
are: Number of weeks in gas-works, 1081; do. in full employ- 
ment elsewhere, 831; do.in part-time employment elsewhere, 162 ; 
do. in total unemployment, 474. On the average, then, these 49 
men were fully employed for 22 weeks in the year at gas-works 
and 17 weeks elsewhere, partially employed for 3°3 further weeks, 
and totally unemployed for 9°7 weeks. The total volume of un- 
employment per man was 9°7 + (3°3 -- 2) = 11°3 weeks, or 21°7 
per cent. of their whole time. These figures, based on such scanty 
material as they are, undoubtedly point to an appreciable amount 
of unemployment among gas-workers. 


CHANGES MODIFYING THE EFFECTS OF SEASONALITY. 


If we left our investigation of the facts at this point, and applied 
ourselves to a consideration of remedies, our conclusions would be 
seriously vitiated through the omission of a very important part 
of the subject. A study of the history of the gas industry during 
the last twenty years reveals a development in the organization of 
gas production which puts a new complexion on the whole sub- 
ject, and which will materially modify our ideas as to reform. 
The development of which I speak has been in two directions, 
involving changes in both the technique of the industry and the 
character of the consumption of gas. The change from within 
may be considered under the two heads of the introduction 
and development of machinery, and modifications in process. Of 
these, the first is by far the more important. 

Originally the whole work of actual production of gas—the 
assembly of the coal in the retort-house, the charging and with- 
drawing of the retorts, and the removal of the coke from the 
retort-house to the yard—was carried out by manual labour. 
Gas manage.s were not particularly well disposed towards 
machinery ; having little trouble with their men. But the forma- 
tion of the Union of Gas Workers and General Labourers, and 
the subsequent labour troubles, caused gas engineers and mana- 
gers for the first time seriously to turn their attention to the possi- 
bilities of stoking machinery. The first practical result was a 
manual stoking machine which relieved the men of the most 
arduous part of the work, but which did not seriously reduce the 
number of men required. At the same time there were intro- 
duced mechanical conveyors for the transference of coal from 
yard to retort-house and of coke from retort-house to yard. In 
the case of gas-works receiving their supplies of coal by water, a 
further reduction in labour was brought about by the adoption of 
self-acting grab machines for unloading barges. Another form 
of labour-saving device came into vogue in the shape of the inclined 
retort. It was seen that if carbonization could be satisfactorily 
effected in retorts which were sloped at a considerable angle to the 
horizontal, the charging of the coal and the discharging of the coke 
could be brought about by the simple action of gravity, without 
the aid of machinery and with a considerable saving in the labour 
required, 

But mechanical difficulties were encountered, due mainly to the 
caking of the coal in the retorts; and these partly neutralized the 
economies of the system through the extra cost involved in the 





labour of continually poking the coal. The advocates of machines 
had not been idle in the meantime, and one improvement after 
another was effected, until the horizontal retort worked by a power 
machine again came to the front. During the last two or three 
years, a labour-saving device of still more pronounced type has 
been brought into use in the vertical retort, which can be charged 
and discharged by gravity, and is not subject to the same disad- 
vantages as the inclined retort. When, further, the vertical retort 
is worked on a continuous system, the coal being fed in automati- 
cally ina continuous stream, and the coke similarly discharged, the 
last word in mechanical carbonization has surely been said for 
the present. 

This, briefly, is the history of gas engineering on its mechanical 
side during the last twenty years. I am now able to show you— 
partly from published sources and partly from information fur- 
nished to me by engineers and works managers—the effects of 
this development at each stage upon employment. 

The author gave tables, containing comparisons of costs of car- 
bonizing by hand-stoked horizontal retorts and by inclined retorts 
respectively at the Coventry Gas-Works in 1906-7, by hand 
stoking and the Jenkins-De Brouwer stoking machinery at the 
West Bromwich Gas-Works, and by hand stoking and the 
Fiddes-Aldridge machine at the Wavertree Gas-Works, Liver- 
pool. At Coventry, the wages per ton of coal carbonized were: 
Hand stoked horizontal retorts, 32°43d.; inclined retorts, 24°31d. 
At West Bromwich, they were 29'04d. for manual stoking and 
19°77d. for machine stoking; but in this case some of the saving 
was due to the introduction of coke-conveying machinery. In 
Liverpool, the figures were 2s. 5d. for hand stoking and ts. 8d. for 
machine stoking. It was explained, however, that the stoking- 
machine was not fully employed; andit was calculated that, when 
it worked at its full capacity, the labour costs would be reduced 
to 1s. 3d. perton. The author said he had no comparative figures 
for the system of continuous vertical retorts; but the cost of 
labour for a small installation of Glover-West retorts at St. Helens 
was ‘5d. per ton of coal carbonized. It was calculated that the 
plant could be doubled in size without increasing the labour re- 
quired, and that the cost of carbonizing would in that case be 4°25d. 
per ton. 

The other principal system of continuous vertical retorts—the 
Woodall-Duckham system—also claimed to reduce the labour 
costs of carbonizing to about 4'5d. per ton. The author pointed 
out that the actual cost of carbonizing by these systems is dependent 
upon the methods of coke and coal handling ; andthe conveyor had 
not apparently, up to the present, been combined with either of the 
two mentioned. He also gave theactual cost of carbonizing by other 
systems at various works as follows: Oldham (West’s compressed 
air combined drawing and charging machine), 16°48d. per ton, in- 
cluding interest, depreciation, &c., compared with 43d. for hand 
stoking; Wellingborough, with the same system, 17°25d. per ton ; 
Chester, with West’s manual machine, 14°93d., against 28°17d. for 
hand stoking; and Derby, with the De Brouwer projector arrange- 
ment, 12°4d. 

The author explained that where mechanical conveyors have 
been introduced it is the lower-paid labour which is displaced ; but 
the great change has been in the replacement of highly-paid stokers 
by stoking-machines. The wages of machine men are not very 
different from those of stokers; and, broadly speaking, it may be 
said that the reduction in actual labour is proportional to the re- 
duction in the labour costs of carbonizing. 

The influence of machinery on the actual numbers of men em- 
ployed can be studied at first hand in the following tables, where 
yard and outside men have in most cases been shown in addition 
to the men upon whom the influence of machinery has been 
greatest. The results exhibited in these tables are rather those 
caused by the general development of mechanical carbonizing 
over a period of years than those of a particular type of machine, 
as the details of the actual appliances employed were in most 
cases not known. The first table relates to a single concern at 
three dates in its history. In 1891, the introduction of machinery, 
conveyors, grabs, &c,, had just begun; in 1904-5, these were estab- 
lished through a large part of the works; andin 1910, mechanical 
equipment of one sort or another was complete. 


TaBLe 1X.—Number of Men Employed in a Gas-Works in 1891, 
1904-5, and 1910 respectively. 









































| June, |December| June, |December,| June, |December 

Labour. 189gI. 1891. 1905. 1904. 1910. | 1910, , 
Retort-house. .j| 621 | 1552 | 1431 2344 1059 | 1547 
Cener «3s. ~ 2319 2089 3717 3783 4402 | 4933 
Totah. . . 2940 | 3641 | 5148 | 6127 5461 | 6480 

Percentages. 

Retort-house. . 100 249°9 100 163°8 | 100 146 o 
COmem . s « 100 go"! 100 101'7 100 112'0 
TONG <s 100 123°8 100 | I19°0 | 100 118°6 








Table X. relates to works in two periods separated by the 
whole change from manual stoking to modern machine stoking. 
It shows only the men in the carbonizing department, but these 
in detail. 
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TaBLE X.—Number of Men Employed in the Carbonizing Depart- 
ment of a Gas-Works in Summer and Winter of the Years 
1880 and 1910 respectively. 


















































1880, December 1910. December 
Percentage Percentage 
aay of June "t ——| ofJune 
Jane.| Dec. Numbers. June.| Dec Numbers, 
Stokers. .- . . .| -26 62 238°4 15 2t 140 
Machinemen. . .| — _ — 6 12 200 
Firemen... . . .| — _ _— 8 18 225 
Retort - house la- 
bourers . .°. <| 0 9 90 8 12 150 
Coke-conveyor men . _ — 6 4 66°6 
Engine-drivers’ . — _ aa 2 4 200 
Boiler men Se 2 2 100 5 5 100 
Coal wheelers. . . 2 24 1200 4 7 175 
Barrow men 4 4t 1025 _ 5 -- 
Sotel: . °. sb 4 138 —_— 54 88 ~~ 
Percentage of June 
numbers. . . .| 100 3136 _ 100 162°9 _— 
Make of gas (1000 
cubic feet) per week|483 4 14,603 — 23,888) 38,484 
Percentage of June 
make. . . . .| 100 | 303°9 —_ 100 161°I — 
Number of | retort- | : 
house men per mil- 
lion cubic feet of | 
gas perweek . . di 9°3 _ a 2°2 - 











The next table shows the numbers of men employed at the same 
gas works in June and in December weeks, at periods when hand 
stoking, manual machines, and power machines were in use. 


Tas_e XI.—Particulars of Three Systems of Stoking. 
















































































| 
Hand Stoking. | Manual Machines. | Power Machines. 
| June. | December.| June. | December.| June. December. 
Retort-house men . 26 49 30 53 31 43 
Carieeen. < .. 32 34 41 38 35 | 39 
Outsidemen. . . 18 21 24 24 26 24 
Total . 76 104 95 115 92 106 
Make of gas (1000 | 
cubic feet) per 2076 5611 3051 7435 3763 | 7956 
week. ee | 
Percentage of June Numbers. 
Retort-house men . ee 188°4 176°6 | 138°7 
ee = 106°2 92°6 Se TII'4 
Outside men. - | a 116°6 100°0 | ie 92°3 
Total . : | a 136°8 1210 | o° 115‘2 
Make of gas . ; | s% 270°2 243°6 | 211"4 
Number of Men per Million Cubic Feet of Gas Made per Week 
Retort-house men ._ 12°5 87 9'8 71 82 5°4 
Yardmen . . « | 85% 60 13°4 51 9°3 4°9 
Outside men. . . 86 | 3°7 7°8 32 | 6°9 370 
Total . 36°6 | | 353 








18°5 a 15°4 | 24"4 
u , z 








In the next table, comparative figures are not available; but it 
relates to works where machine stoking was exclusively used, and 
the figures as to make of gas per man can be compared with the 
similar ones in Tables X. and XI. 


TaBLE XII.—Numbers of Men Employed and Make of Gas in June 
and December, 1910. 

















December 

Labour. June December. Percentage of 

June Numbers. 
Retort-house men.:. . . 73 154 211 
eM Ss. xs, Slaw <, & 396 438 III 
ae oo 469 592 126 

Make of gas(t1ooo cubic feet) 
per week. ee } 26,600 531200 

Percentage of June make . 100 200 oe 





Number of Men per Million Cubic Feet of Gas Made per Week. 





Retort-house men. . . . 2°7 2°9 ° 
eee ee 14°9 8°2 ° 
Total 








17°6 | II’! 





'The changes in the numbers of persons employed and in the 
variations between summer and winter employment at the several 





periods shown in the above tables are the result of a number of 
influences, of which mechanical stoking is only one. The single 
influence of machinery can therefore only be studied in the num- 
bers of men employed per unit of gas made. 

The bearing of the change I have described upon seasonality 
of employment is a most important one. The introduction of 
machinery has resulted in a diminution in the proportion of retort- 
house men to the total staff, by reason both of the decrease of 
stokers, firemen, &c., and of the increase in the yardmen, due to 
the greater-number of mechanics required per ton of coal carbon- 
ized. There has been, at the same time, for reasons only indirectly 
connected with the use of machinery, an increase in the numbers 
of outside menemployed. The section of the gas-works employees 
most subject to fluctuation in employment has thus become a 
much smaller proportion of the total number, and the percentage 
fluctuation has been correspondingly lessened. 

No measure of the influence of mechanical developments alone 
upon the seasonal fluctuation in employment is available for the 
whole industry. The foregoing figures, however, both those relat- 
ing to the labour costs of carbonizing and those giving the number 
of men employed per unit of gas produced, mark the point to which 
the whole industry is tending in this respect. Not very many years 
ago, the laborious hand stoking predominated in all but the largest 
works. To-day, all but the very small works have substituted 
machine-worked horizontal or inclined retorts; and these, in their 
turn, are being overlapped by the continuous system of vertical 
retorts. In many works not large enough to warrant the installa- 
tion of power machinery, the manual stoking-machine represents 
an intermediate stage. The combined effect of stoking-machinery 
and of other changes which have taken place in the gas industry 
alongside mechanical development, and which are now to be con- 
sidered, can fortunately be studied for the whole industry, and a 
definite measure of the result obtained. 

Another change in the internal organization of the gas industry 
has taken place in the last fifteen years, with results similar to, 
but less pronounced than, those wrought by mechanical develop- 
ment. This is the partial replacement of coal gas by carburetted 
water gas. This gas is very much simpler to make than coal gas, 
and requires considerably less labour. On the other hand, the 
oils necessary for carburetting it are costly. Consequently, while 
the total cost of its production is slightly higher than that of coal 
gas, the item attributable to labour is about one-half that in the 
case of coal gas produced by modern power machinery, and about 
the same as that to which the inventors of the continuous vertical- 
retort systems hope to reduce the labour cost of carbonizing coal. 


In the next table are some figures as to the relative numbers of 
} men employed in the same works in making carburetted water 
' gas and coal gas respectively, with the quantities of each kind of 


product :— 
TaBie XIII. 


Carburetted Water Gas. 











es Coal Gas. 
” Average. 
| June. | December. 
Number of men employed in gas | 
peeeenn ss se 8 | 56 | 125 110 
Cubic feet of gas made per day . | 4,400,000 | 13,200,000 | 5,000,000 
, Make of gasper man perday. . | 78,600 | 105,600 45,400 





The author also reproduced from the gas undertakings returns 
the figures for the production of coal gas and water gas since 1898— 
the first year when the two products were returned separately. 
They showed that while the proportion of water gas to the total 
make of gas increased rapidly at first, it has remained almost 
constant in the last six years. Having indicated the conditions 
determining the production of water gas, the author said that 


‘though it reduced labour by 50 per cent., the effect of its use 


upon fluctuation in employment had so far been but slight, owing 
to the small aggregate quantity of it made; and this effect was 
likely to diminish with the increasing efficiency of the stoking ma- 
chinery employed. 


CHANGES IN THE CHARACTER OF THE DEMAND. 


The other kind of change affecting seasonal fluctuation in em- 
ployment to which I referred relates to the growth of new sources 
of demand for the product which are almost independent of 
season. This is a change outside the control of the gas industry 
itself ; but it has been carefully fostered by those responsible for 
the working of gas undertakings. Gas companies and authorities 
nearly always offer a lower rate for gas consumed in manufactur- 
ing operations; and the growth of consumption in this direction 
during the last ten or fifteen years has been remarkable. It is 
impossible to obtain any measure of this change ; but some idea 
of its importance may be gained from the mention of a few of the 
chief manufacturing operations in which gas is now employed. 
The use of the gas-engine for power purposes is a development of 
quite recent years, but its growth in favour has been rapid; and 
the number of such engines at the present time must be consider- 
able. The larger gas-engines are provided with their own equip- 
ment for gas production ; but for engines of less than 150 H.P., 
the manufacture of producer gas in situ is uneconomical. The 
smaller gas-engines are run almost exclusively by gas purchased 
from public gas undertakings. But gas-engines are not the only 
field of employment of gas for industrial purposes. The Gaslight 


and Coke Company have a consumption of millions of cubic feet 
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a day by the big newspaper companies under pressure for the 
purpose of melting their type metal. The Birmingham Corpora- 
tion supply gas under pressure for melting purposes to a large 
number of the metal-working shops of that city. A town of so slight 
an industrial character as Edinburgh finds it profitable to supply 
gas at a specially low rate when applied. to certain industrial pur- 
poses. The importance of this development from the point of 
view of the matter under consideration lies in the fact that the 
consumption of gas for these purposes is independent of climatic 
conditions, and is subject only to ordinary exigencies of produc- 
tive industry. To the extent to which gas is used in manufac- 
ture, seasonal fluctuations in production practically disappear. 

A second factor which has exerted a profound influence on the 
climatic fluctuation is the increasing use, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, of gas for domestic purposes. The effect of this 
growth is greater than that of the increasing use of gas for manu- 
facturing purposes, because recourse is had to the stove to a 
greater degree in summer, when there is no kitchen fire to be 
utilized, than in winter. Hence a counter-season is set up which 
tends to neutralize the effects of climatic conditions. [The author 
reproduced figures from “ Field’s Analysis” for 1898 and onwards 
to show the increased use of gas-stoves, as evidenced by the 
growth of thestove-rentals.} The combined effect of the increas- 
ing use of gas for purposes other than illumination is exhibited in 
the following figures showing the consumption of gas by day and 
by night in the busiest and slackest weeks respectively in 1g10 
and in an earlier year. 


TaBLE XIV.—Normal Day’s Consumption from a Gas-Works in 


January and June respectively, in the Years 1903 and 1910. 











Normal Day in January. | Normal Day in June. 
Year. Period of Day. Pe reentage | Percentage 
Thousands. | of Day’s | Thousands.| of Day’s 
Make. | Make. 

| | 6 a.m. to6 p.m 47,757 53°6 22,634 50 
903 | 6p.m.,, 6a.m 41,329 46°4 22,621 50 
1910. (| 6am. ,, 6p.m 56,165 55°O | 30,221 54 
{| 6p.m.,, 6a.m.| 46,335 45°O | 25,335 46 














The significance of the growth in day consumption in recent 
years lies, of course, in the fact that it represents consumption for 
purposes other than illumination, and subject, therefore, to little 
seasonal variation. The greater the correspondence between day 
and night consumption, the greater also that between summer and 
winter consumption. 

The effect of these changes in the character of consumption is 
not separately capable of definite measurement over the industry 
as a whole. It varies from works to works in accordance with the 
industrial character of each locality, and also with the policy pur- 
sued by the gas company or local authority in the matter of 
differential rates. It may be noted, however, that development in 
the direction of balancing the load of production as between 
summer and winter is more valuable from the point of view of the 
gas operative than the changes wrought by the use of machinery, 
because in the former case regularity of employment is accom- 
panied rather by an increase than a decrease in the total numbers 
employed. The combined influence upon the problem of regu- 
larity of employment of all the changes in both production and 
consumption which we have been considering is exhibited in the 
case of individual concerns in preceding tables ; a measure of it is 
furnished in the statistics of the two inquiries into earnings and 
hours carried out by the Board of Trade for the years 1886 and 
1906 respectively. We have seen what proportion of the whole 
trade is covered by the 1906 figures. Those for 1886 relate to 60 


per cent. of all gas undertakings, and are, therefore, thoroughly 
representative. 


TaBLE XV.—Number of Workpeople Employed by Gas Under- 
takings Furnishing Returns. 























1885. 1906. 
Per- Per- 
Number. centages. Number. centages. 
Number of persons employed— 
In maximum weeks . ; 35,737 153°4 71,854 120°4 
In minimum weeks . 23,283 100°O 59,691 100°0 





The first set of figures relates entirely to the method of stoking 
by hand. Water gas, again, had not entered the field; and the 
application of gas to industrial and domestic purposes was in its 
infancy. It is impossible to compute the extent of the use of 
machinery in 1906 ; but, generally speaking, it may be said that at 
this date the large works were employing in carbonization mainly 
labour-saving appliances of one kind or another, and the small 
works mainly hand labour. We have seen te what point the 
opening-up of new avenues of consumption had advanced at this 
date. The fluctuation thus decreased in the course of 21 years 
by nearly 40 per cent. Since 1906, progress in the replacement of 
old plant by new has been continuous; so that a materially larger 
Proportion of concerns are employing machinery now than in 








1906. Development in the other directions has been more than 
maintained. I think it is not an unwarrantable conclusion that 
the maximum fluctuation in employment of gas workers at the 
present time does not exceed 15 per cent. 


EFFECTS UPON ToTaAL NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN THE INDUSTRY. 


We have seen that developments in the science of gas engineer- 
ing have resulted in a material decrease during the last twenty 
years in retort-house labour per unit of gas produced. Each 
introduction of a new mechanical appliance causes for the time 
being an increased staff of mechanics. But while the diminution 
in the labour cost of carbonizing has been continuous throughout 
the period, there is no evidence to show that the labour cost of 
repairs has similarly expanded. The mechanical difficulties are 
greatest while a new system is still in its experimental stages ; but 
every effort is made to avoid the repetition of breakdowns and the 
necessity of frequent repairs. For any one method of working, 
the cost of repairs and renewals tends steadily to diminish. In 
the following table, taken from “ Field’s Analysis,” are shown for 
the Gaslight and Coke Company (a) the labour cost of carboniz- 
ing and (b) the total cost of wear and tear per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas sold over a period of years. A third column is added, show- 
ing the total distribution charges per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
The wear-and-tear charges include both labour and materials; 
but it is a fair assumption that these items are in about the same 
proportions in each period. 


TaBLeE XVI.—Wages, Wear and Tear, and Distribution Charges 
per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. 





























wares | Wer | Bet wages | Mae | Bath 
Year. |(Carbon-| tear | bution Year. |(Carbon-| tear | bution 

sng! Charges.| Charges. azIng) Charges.|} Charges. 

|} d@ | dad | 4 d. d. d. 
1873. «| 5°28 | 4°29 | 2°00 1894. .| 4 27 4°13 2°56 
1876. | 3°68 | 5‘or | 1°87 1897. 4°19 3°48 2°93 
1879. | 3°49 5°93 | 2°39 1900. 4°06 4°34 3°44 
1882. .| 3°33 | 4°83 | 1°83 1903. 3°33 4°06 3°31 
1885. 3°32 | 4°40 | 1°92 1906. 2°56 4°25 3°92 
1888. | 3°34 | 3°22 Ee 1909. I‘go 4°08 5°31 
1891* 4°56 | 3°9t | 2°31 

| 





* The sudden advance in the figures between 1888 and 1891 is due to the introduc- 
tion of the eight-hour day, in place of the old twelve-hour day which began with this 
Company in 1889. The amount of work per man was not reduced in the proportion 
of 3 to 2, as the men did only one-sixth Jess work in the eight-hour than in the twelve- 
hour shift. But wages per shift remained the same; and the cost of the change, 
which was thus borne entirely by the Company, amounted to £70,000 a year in wages. 
Part of the increased cost was met by the introduction of machinery about the same 
period ; but the combined effect of the reduction of the hours from twelve to eight, of 
the introduction of machinery, and of the increase in production which took place in 
this period, was to increase the total wages of production, repairs, and distribution 
per ton of coal carbonized from 7s. 3d. to gs. 5d. between 1888 and 1891. 


Column 1 exhibits the steady decrease in the labour cost per 
unit of gas. In column 2, we see that the wear-and-tear charges 
have decreased when the cost of carbonizing has remained about 
stationary, and increased with each considerable decrease in 
column 1. On the whole, however, there has been no material in- 
crease in wear-and-tear costs over the entire period. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that in the long run the decrease in retort-house 
labour consequent upon the introduction of machinery has not 
been in any way compensated by the increase in yardmen. The 
increased use of gas-stoves and the introduction of the incan- 
descent mantle have called forth new classes of labour for instal- 
lation, repair, and maintenance work in connection with these 
appliances. This belongs mainly to the class of “ outside men;” 
and the movement is reflected in increased distribution charges 
shown in column 3 of the table. It is not possible to estimate the 
proportion of this increase which belongs to labour alone, and thus 
determine whether in a single works the total labour per unit of 
gas is constant or increases or diminishes. 

While the proportion of retort-house labour to total staff has 
thus been diminishing, the liability to unemployment of retort- 
house men depends upon the actual numbers employed at different 
periods, and these again depend upon the relative rates of decrease 
in retort-house labourers per unit of gas produced and of increase 
in total production of gas. The former rate cannot be measured 
for the gas industry as a whole; and the only method of deter- 
mining whether the improvements in the matter of fluctuation of 
employment by the various changes in both production and con- 
sumption previously described have been effected at the expense 
of the total number of men employed in connection with the 
service of gas supply, is to see how this number has varied over 
a period of years. 

CONCLUSION. 


It is not my intention to proceed from the facts revealed in this 
inquiry to a consideration of remedies, My object was rather the 
collection and analysis of the material than the advocacy of a 
policy. Without, however, venturing on the domain of the poli- 
tician, I may be allowed to discuss the probable course of the 
development which we have seen to be already at work in the 
industry. 

As the inquiry proceeded, it became more and more evident that 
the industry contained within itself the seeds of growth towards 
greater and greater regularity ; and it is for this reason that I have 
devoted what you may consider a disproportionate part of my 
space to the study of the evolution in the internal conditions of 
the industry. To what I have said as to the future of water gas, I 
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have only to add that in America this gas, enriched with naphtha, 
has greatly replaced coal gas in many of the large cities. The re- 
sult of a similar change in this country would be, not to modify 
the seasonal fluctuation among the men engaged in actual produc- 
tion, but to reduce these to probably one-third of those now em- 
ployed in making the same quantity of coal gas. There is no 
evidence to show that such a change is probable. In the other 
directions in which changes are at work, especially on the side of 
consumption, the rate of progress will undoubtedly continue and 
probably be accelerated. As long, of course, as the production of 
gas is determined jointly by its use for a purpose which is subject 
to a seasonal fluctuation and its use for purposes which are prac- 
tically independent of season, complete regularity cannot be 
attained. But it is a reasonable assumption that in no very long 
time continued development upon present lines will have reduced 
to asmall fraction of the whole the number of men in the industry 
subject to potential unemployment. 


At the close of the paper, the author expressed his thanks to 
Mr. Sidney Webb and to the many gas engineers and managers, 
trade union officials, and others who had kindly assisted him in 
its preparation. He was accorded a hearty vote of thanks, on the 
motion of Mr. A. W. Flux, seconded by Mr. S. Rosenbaum, and 
supported by the President (Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton), 
all of whom testified to the great value of his contribution to the 
proceedings of the Society. 


—— 


KERPELY GAS-PRODUCER FOR 





In the last number of the “ JourNAL,” it was mentioned that 
Messrs. E. G. Appleby and Co., the makers of the above-named 
gas-producer, of which a few particulars were given in the issue 
for Nov. 22 last year, had met with considerable success in its 
sale, and have on hand at the present time a large order for works 
at Scunthorpe. As the producer, the construction of which is 
very similar to that of the ordinary retort, can be used for heating 
settings on either the horizontal or the inclined system, for which 
the makers claim it is specially adapted, some more extended 
reference to its capabilities, as shown by tests carried out in gas- 
works, may be of interest. 

An installation of four producers was put down at the Vienna 
Gas-Works, with new gas-fired retort-furnaces, after a trial had 
been made in gasifying coke breeze in a battery of these pro- 
ducers at Donawitz. The trial referred to was carried out in a 
producer 2 metres (6 ft. 6 in.) inside diameter. The total quantity 
of fuel available was 121,140 kilos. (about 120 tons), comprising 
44,400 kilos. of lump coke mixed with 56,100 kilos. of coke breeze, 
and 20,640 kilos. of screened breeze; and an hourly consumption 
of 704 kilos. was allowed for. The experiments were carried out 
with a high air pressure and varying quantities of steam. During 
the whole period of the trials, the working of the producer is 
reported to have been excellent ; the fire was regular, and required 
no stoking, notwithstanding that when gasifying lump coke the 
heat in the producer was so intense that the temperature of the 
water leaving the jacket was go° C. (194° Fahr.). In gasifying the 
lump coke, the ash was of a dirty appearance and mixed with a 
small amount of coal, so that, to prevent the clinkering-up of the 
producer, more steam had to be added. When burning the mix- 
ture of coal and coke breeze, the producer was not so hot, the ash 
showed a more regular condition, and it was free from realizable 
carbon. Notwithstanding the small amount of steam required, 
the gas analysis improved considerably. The temperature of the 
water at the outlet was at this time just over 60° C. (140° Fahr.). 
When using the sifted coke breeze, the percentage of carbonic 
acid was slightly reduced, the heat in the producer was increased, 
and the ash again assumed a dirty appearance; the water outlet 
temperature varying between 65° and 80° C. (149° and 170° Fahr.). 
During the experiment, the depth of the fuel bed was normal. 
After the experiment with the different classes of fuel, it was found 
that the gasification of the coke breeze would be most advan- 
tageous. With the use of a steam-measure, the quantity of steam 
was fixed at 155 kilos. (342 lbs.) per hour; and for the mixture of 
10,302 kilos., 18°02 kilos. (40 lbs.) per 100 kilos. of coke. 

The coke used in the experiments contained: Fixed carbon, 
78 per cent.; ash, 10 per cent.; and moisture, 12 per cent. Its 
heating power was 5700 calories. The following are the results of 
the trials; the capacity figures being the averages per 24 hours. 

Capacity in 


: Average Analyses of Gas. 
Combustibles bi i "9 





kilos. sed, Co. co H 

11,850 Pieces 5°02 25°30 8°55 

~ { Half pieces ) , ke 4 
5,915 | Half small dust } i 27°26 7°95 

a (One-third small pieces : 

si aes ( Two-thirds small and dust } (No analysis made.] 

20,085 Small and dust . 3°63 27°27 7°91 

20,640 Small screened , 3°40 26°84 8°28 


The first group of furnaces served by the four Kerpely pro- 
ducers was built for a capacity of 50,000 cubic metres (12 million 
cubic feet) of gas; .and we learn that the average quantity obtained 
is 65,000 cubic metres (2,296,000 cubic feet). The consumption of 





working it was only 10°05 per cent. last January, notwithstand- 
ing several interruptions. There is consequently a saving of 
30 percent. In the Vienna Gas-Works previously, ordinary pro- 
ducers, without revolving grates and lined with bricks, had been 
in use; and the ash contained from 30 to 4o per cent. of coke. 
With the Kerpely producer, however, with its patent revolving 
grate and water-cooled jacket, we are informed that pure burnt 
ash, free from realizable carbon, is obtained. A recent report on 
the working of the producers in Vienna shows that the gas con- 
tains an average of 3 to 4 per cent. of carbonic acid, 23 to 30 per 
cent. of carbonic oxide, and 5 to 7 per cent. of hydrogen. The 
upper casing of the producer is constructed to form a boiler for 
supplying steam for saturating the air for combustion ; and a sur- 
plus is available for power purposes for driving the fan, pumps 
for the scrubbers, &c. 

It may be added that a further order has been placed with 
Messrs. Appleby for sixteen producers for the Vienna Gas- Works. 





DISINTEGRATION OF UNCOVERED COAL. 


The last issued quarterly “ Revue Bibliographique” of the 
Société Technique du Gaz has two paragraphs dealing with the 
alterations which occur in coal left exposed to the air. Coal which 
is rich in volatile matter will be more easily affected than that 
having the same chemical composition, although both are subject 
to identical conditions. The results of experiments made by the 
University of Illinois show that : (1) Coal kept under water does 
not lose to any appreciable extent its calorific power ; (2) exposure 
te air causes a loss of from 2 to 10 per cent. in this respect; and 
(3) in most cases, the loss reaches its maximum at the end of five 
months, and from the seventh to the ninth month the loss is in- 
appreciable. 

The consequences of oxidation by the air are: (1) Variation 
in the physical condition of the coal, indicated by a reduction in 
the number of large pieces, which become cracked, and little by 
little fall into smaller pieces. (2) Variation in weight, which 
passes through three stages—first, the hygrometric moisture and 
occluded methane are given off, causing loss of weight; then an 
absorption of oxygen causes an increase; and finally there is a 
renewed loss due to freeing of hydrocarbons by the partial decom- 
position of the coal. The duration of these periods varies according 
to the nature and state of the coal; but they ultimately lead to 
spontaneous combustion. (3) Reduction in heating and lighting 
power, amounting at the end of a month to about 30 per cent. 
(4) Loss in yield of bye-products and in quality of coke. After 
an exposure of from three to four months, the loss in ammoniacal 
products recoverable may reach 50 per cent.; and as to the coke, 
experiments made at Commentry by M. Fayol show that after an 
exposure of six months coal which formerly gave good metallur- 
gical coke no longer produced coke usable for such purpose. 

Spontaneous combustion is caused by the combined action of 
oxygen and the moisture of the air, causing the breaking-up of 
the coal, and thus favouring the action of the oxygen. As the 
heat is given off and the temperature rises, so more and more 
quickly do changes take place. Then the pyrites have to be taken 
into account. Dust becomes heated more quickly than large 
pieces, and the air cannot carry away the heat given off as rapidly 
as it is produced, Fires nearly always occur in stocks of coal of 
a depth of about 13 feet. To avoid them, coal should be stored 
in layers of less thickness. 





WORKING OF THE DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT. 


A paper was read by Mr. N. B. Hopackin, of Reading, before 
the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association last 
Friday week, which had for its object the setting forth of essential 
points to be considered for the efficient and economical working 
of the distribution department. The discussion, as was stated in 
the last issue of the “ JourNAL,” was postponed until the annual 
general meeting of the Association. The paper was an extremely 
practical one; the author laying stress on the need for doing 
things systematically, and giving ample details for the attainment 
of this end. 


The fittings department was first dealt with; and Mr. Hodgkin 
gave his views as to how this could be efficiently controlled and 
supervised. First, there must be in charge a thoroughly good 
business man as general foreman; and it would be his business 
to distribute all orders appertaining to the department, and super- 
vise all repairs and the workshops generally. A set of books 
would be kept by him; the principal ones being: Fittings orders ; 
stove and fire changes; and the complaints book—each of them 
indexed for reference. All orders would be sent direct to him and 
entered up without delay; he making out at the same time for 
each entry in the fittings book a work-sheet, stating thereon all 
materials required. A destination book should also be kept, iti 
which the foreman would enter up each day where the different 
men under his control were working throughout the day. If at 
more than one place, a number must be added showing in. what 
rotation the places would be visited. It was advisable to instruct 





coke in the old groups of furnaces is 14 per cent.; but in actual the foreman to give out, as near as possible, all orders in rotation. 
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Each fitter would have a time-book, in which to enter particulars 
of his work, time of arriving at the place, time of leaving, and 
meal times—all in full detail. The inspector could readily inspect 
the times, if he considered them excessive. The work-sheet given 
to the fitter each morning must be returned to the foreman’s office 
each evening; and if the work was unfinished, the approximate 
time it would take to complete must be set down, as this greatly 
facilitated the giving out of work. 

As to the foreman’s duties, each day, after the orders were 
entered up and the sheets written out, he must see how many 
fitters required work for the next day. He then entered in the 
destination book each fitter’s name and number—placing a cross 
against the men with sufficient work, and making out fresh sheets 
where required. For instance, if a man was at a place more than 
a day, a new sheet was necessary. For fitters requiring addi- 
tional work, he would select that which he considered most suit- 
able for each man, placing the fitter’s number upon the sheet 
ready for giving out next morning. The foreman must be in- 
structed to give to the fitters work they were accustomed to and 
competent to execute efficiently. In this way, the men became 
specialists in their own particular line. Having decided upon the 
work to be given out for the ensuing day, lists must be prepared 
for the storekeeper and stove and meter foremen, to enable them 
to prepare the materials for delivery by the dray or van. As soon 
as the material was prepared, the drayman was given his round 
for the afternoon. This delivery served a double purpose. It 
saved a great deal of the fitters’ time, and intimated to the con- 
sumers that their work would be done next day. The stove and 
fire charges were worked in with the fittings orders. During the 
morning, the drayman could deliver all the stoves and fires ready 
for changing, and pick up stoves, &c., that had been changed, as 
well as any particular things mentioned upon the fitters’ sheets. 
The drayman would enter upon his sheet the number and size, or 
any other details, of things brought in ; and they would be checked 
when unloaded. 

Regarding the complaints book, each day the foreman entered 
upon sheets all the complaints, allocating them for the next day, 
similarly to the fitting orders. Particular complaints were dealt 
with in this way: Each day the foreman gave one or more men, 
as necessary, enough employment in close proximity to the works 
to last until (say) 9.30, by which time he had the special com- 
plaints received by post. The men were then given sufficient 
work to last until 2 o’clock, when they received anything special 
that might crop up during the morning. Complaints received 
during the afternoon were given to the men whose duty it was to 
report, at 5.30 each evening for a week, to do special work. The 
names of the fitters—say, five for each week—were placed upona 
list ; and if there were 65 fitters, it meant that four times a year 
the five fitters for that week must hold themselves in readiness to 
work up to what time might be necessary. During the day, the 
foreman took each man’s time book, marked off all work com- 
pleted in the different books, by placing the date and fitter’s 
initials against the order, and the total time he was engaged upon 
the work. The storekeeper, as the work was booked up, made a 
note of the times charged; and this list had to be compared with 
the fitter’s time-book. If the time entailed was more than a day, 
the totals could be added; these also being checked by the fore- 
man. By this system no valuable time was wasted, and no paper. 
Each day the work sheets were prepared for the next. The fitter 
entered the foreman’s office, called out his number, received his 
sheet with all particulars thereon, procured his tackle, and went 
to his work. In the evening, he returned the sheet, placing in the 
remarks column any materials to be delivered or brought away, if 
the work was finished, or how long he would be finishing, took his 
book, and made it up ready for the foreman next morning. 

The importance of having a well-stocked show-room in a 
central position was drawn attention to, as well as the need for 
having a good attendant in charge. There should, said the 
author, be separate books kept for stoves, fires, fittings, general 
apparatus, and cash sales—all with carbon counterfoils. Each 
order was entered up as taken, with all particulars; and the 
counterfoils were torn out and sent to the distribution office 
several times daily. At the end of each week the books were 
totalled, and particulars entered in a ledger. The totals being 
added week by week, one could readily ascertain at the end of 
each week, or at the end of the year, the business done. The 
assistant superintendent collected the cash from the sales, and 
checked the books each week. Stock-sheets must be kept show- 
ing everything in stock; and all goods sold must be crossed off 
the lists. It was advisable, as far as possible, to keep all goods 
duplicated at the stores. A list of fittings, &c., should be prepared 
for the weekly visit. 

The author remarked that, to his mind, the maintenance depart- 
ment was very important; and to achieve good results, it was 
essential to have in charge a capable foreman—preferably a com- 
petent fitter. His duties were many; but by systematic applica- 
tion they could be made very easy in execution. Each day the 
foreman prepared the men’s materials for the next day’s work, 
placing them upon a tray, with the work-cards on top, in proper 
rotation; the first card being the first call. Another tray was 
provided for returns. Every morning the men placed the previous 
day’s cards on their particular tray, with the returned materials, 
empty mantle boxes, unused mantles, &c., and gave this tray to 
the foreman, receiving a prepared tray in return. After dispatch- 
ing the men, the foreman’s duties were: (1) To check all cards, 
and see if there were any discrepancies in the returned materials. 





(2) Enter all materials used in the ledger. This book should have 
spaces ruled for each item—such as the different mantles, chim- 
neys, globes, &c., card number, maintenance man’s number, and 
the time spent upon the work. After entering up each card, the 
amounts should be totalled, and then the previous day’s totals 
added to them. These totals should be reckoned until the end 
of the maintenance round. It would then be a simple matter to 
arrive at the cost of the scheme. (3) The cards should now be 
placed in a rack pigeon-holed for each hundred cards. (4) All 
extras chargeable should be entered up in a small day-book. 
(5) In the number book should be entered the number of 
calls made, and burners cleaned by each man. These numbers 
should be totalled every day, and added to those of the 
preceding day for each man, until the endofthe round. It would 
then be easy to average out, and see if there was any marked 
difference. (6) The work must now be prepared for the next day. 
He should take from the pigeon-hole the cards allotted to a 
particular man, turn up in the ledger the last visit, reckon up the 
items, and place the material upon the man’s tray. He would 
then enter in the destination-book the fitter’s name, and the names 
and addresses of the places to be visited, in proper order, and 
place the cards upon the tray for the man. The work would be 
prepared for each day similarly. (7) The foreman’s inside work 
being finished, he must take his books to the district super- 
intendent’s office, and procure his time-book, in which would be 
entered special complaints to be reported upon, and in which he 
would enter his own times for the day. It was advisable, as far 
as practicable, to keep men to their own districts, as they became 
accustomed to the people, and knew where the burners were. 
The foreman should be instructed to supervise his men at varying 
times. Work unfinished one day was entered up for the next 
but one. All materials were booked by the storekeeper to the 
maintenance foreman, and the totals compared, at the end of the 
round, with those in the ledger. The reference book was merely 
an indexed ledger. Each consumer on maintenance was entered 
up, with all particulars as to his burners. In the event of a com- 
plaint, all that was necessary to gather full information was to 
turn up the name. It was a good plan to enter against each con- 
sumer details of complaints, and if made with just cause. In the 
event of hire or hire-purchase schemes, it was necessary to keep 
an extra ledger, entering up materials and time separately. 

Coming to another branch of his subject, Mr. Hodgkin advised 
that the booking of meters should be done directly from the meter 
department. The foreman meter repairer or one of his assistants 
could quite readily enter up the meter journals; and it saved time 
and double handling. The meter-shop foreman should keep two 
books, and in one of these enter all meters brought in, the number 
date, defect, size, and testing result. Each meter, as booked, 
would have a label tied upon the inlet, with the journal folio, 
date, name, and place. The second book would be for special 
tests. Seeing that gas-fires and radiators were becoming such 
great favourites, they would do well to combine stove and fire 
repairs, so as to keep the department in full swing all the year 
round. Stoves, &c., should be booked similarly to the meters. 
Referring to the stores and the storekeeper’s work, he said each 
day the storekeeper received from the general foreman a list of 
all the heavy materials for delivery by the van; and he must at 
once prepare this material. The material was booked by the 
storekeeper ; and when the work was finished, the fitter or his 
mate brought back the unused fittings, credited them, and told 
the storekeeper how much time was to be charged. A note was 
made of the time charged; and at the end of the day the times 
noted were passed on to the general foreman to be checked. 

The next matter dealt with was mains and services; the author 
stating that a day-book was kept in which all orders for mains and 
services were entered. The foreman visited each job individually, 
and knew exactly how much more work each ganger required for 
the next day. When he returned from his round in the evening, 
he made out sheets with the work to be done and approximate 
quantity of material required. In the morning, the ganger received 
one of these sheets, handed it in at the stores, and obtained the 
material which was booked to him in the mains and services 
journal. Unused materials were credited at the finish of the work, 
and the time and men employed noted. The sheet was handed to 
the foreman by the ganger, after being initialled, if correct, by the 
storekeeper. The foreman entered in the day-book the service- 
layer’s name and the date the work was completed. The clerk 
entered up all materials chargeable in the sales-book, and in the 
quantities journal full particulars of the materials used. These 
quantities were reckoned week by week, and added to the preced- 
ing week’s totals. At the end of the year, it was simple to calcu- 
late the cost of the department and mileage of mains. It wasa 
good thing to have a schedule charge for all services over a certain 
length—say, tod. per foot for 1-inch tubing, and so on, pro rata. 
This saved a great deal of clerical work. 

In the course of a brief allusion to public lighting, the author 
pointed out that it was important that the men engaged in looking 
after defective lights should return the mantle-boxes, with all loops 
and rings of old mantles inside. In this way, correct returns were 
ensured. The duties of index-takers and prepayment meter col- 
lectors were then detailed; and then the staff received attention. 
The staff of inspectors, it was said, should be allocated one to each 
district ; they being in entire charge and responsible for all work 
and orders executed in their particular district. They should be 
keen business men, know their work thoroughly, display unfailing 
tact and courtesy with consumers, be well able to superintend 
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every class of work, and always be smart and of good appearance 
and address. Mr. Hodgkin expressed agreement with a remark 
recently made by a leading engineer, that a good inspector was a 
valuable asset, and worth every penny of his salary. His idea 
was to have everything cut and dried for the inspector, so that he 
might spend practically the whole of his time upon his district. 
The assistant district superintendent was to a great extent a free 
lance. It was his duty to take over any work that would occupy 
too much of an inspector’s time—to get about the town as much 
as possible among the large consumers, to watch all new build- 
ings and have gas installed, and to generally guard his employers’ 
interests. What he had said as to the abilities of the inspectors 
applied even more to this man. The district superintendent 
should have entire control of the distribution side of the under- 
taking, and be second only in power to the manager. His duties 
were to watch the working of every department, improving where 
possible, cutting down unnecessary expenditure, comparing the 
results of each day’s working with the previous year, ordering all 
material, answering correspondence, devising new things, receiv- 
ing cash from the collectors and paying it over to the cashier, and 
always considering the question “ Will it pay?” These were a 
few of the duties; and for this position a man with ideas and 
brains was required. 

In conclusion, the author said a great consideration was the 
time the men commenced their duties. In his opinion, it was a 
mistake for them to do so before 7.30 a.m. There should be only 
one break—for dinner—in the working hours. Every man should 
have specific instructions to report immediately all houses, &c., 
re-let, and also every place where they thought improvements 
could be effected or more business done. The men engaged in 
the fittings, maintenance, and indexing departments had excellent 
opportunities of so doing. It was a very good plan to recognize 
in some practical form the introduction of new business by the 
workmen. Their object must be to push the sales of gas as 
much as possible. Unaccounted-for gas was another point well 
worth mentioning. Much of this was due to breakages at the 
main or service-pipe connections. To obviate this to a certain 
extent, it was a good thing to have barrel unions, interposing a 
small lead connection, from 12 to 15 inches long. There was more 
resiliency with lead. This allowed more give; and there was less 
liability to fracture at the joint. Then they should have all taps 
left on service-pipes. There was a great deal of waste when taps 
or main-cocks were taken off and put on. Wherever possible, 
they should have hire and hire-purchase schemes for all gas appa- 
ratus. Consumers never liked parting with a lump sum of money. 
The ideas he had put forward in his paper were: To eliminate as 
much as possible unnecessary clerical work, or what he termed 
“ waste-paper time.” To execute all orders with the minimum of 
delay and the maximum of efficiency, thus securing utility with 
economy, and so helping the engineer-in-charge to cut down the 
working costs and allowing him to give the consumers more for 
their money, and by so doing giving the distribution staff increased 
facilities for meeting competition. He wished to mention the 
kindly interest taken in his paper by his chief, Mr. Douglas H. 
Helps. As they knew, the name of “ Helps” ever stood for pro- 
gress in the gas industry. 








Genoa Municipality v. Union des Gaz Company. 


The Commune of Genoa has, we learn from our contemporary, 
“Tl Gaz,” been successful in its appeal from the decision of a 
lower Court which rejected the demand of the Municipality to 
take over the gas-works of the Company, as reported in the 
“ JouRNAL” for Nov. 29 last, p. 631. We understand that the 
Italian Court of Appeal has declared that the town of Genoa is 
within its full rights in proceeding with the municipalization of 
the public and private gas lighting services of the Union des Gaz 
Company, in which are concerned the Continental Union Gaz 
Company, who have to pay the costs of the appeal. 


Mr. Edward Henry Pember, K.C., who died on the 5th of 
April, aged 77, as already recorded in the “ Journac,” left estate 
of the gross value of £149,454, of which the net personalty has 
been sworn at £123,828. 

The British Pavilion at the International Exhibition in Turin 
was informally opened last Friday; the official inauguration of 
the section being fixed to take place later. It is the most exten- 
sive of all the foreign pavilions, and is considered to be a great 
success, both from an architectural point of view and as regards 
the arrangement of the galleries. 


We have received from the publisher, Herr Otto Spamer, of 
Leipzig, a work bearing the title of “ Die Schwelteere, ihre 
Gewinnung und Verarbeitung,” by Dr. W. Scheithauer. The text 
occupies 185 pages, and there are 70 illustrations. The price of 
the book (of which a fuller notice is in preparation) is 8°75 marks 
stitched, or 10 marks bound in cloth. 

At the meeting of the Faraday Society to-night, under the 
presidency of Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, F.R.S., there will be a general 
discussion on “ High Temperatures.” It will be preceded by the 
reading of several papers bearing upon the subject ; among them 
being one on “ Recent Advances in Gas Thermometry,” by Dr. 
Arthur L. Day, Director of the Carnegie Institute, Washington ; 
and another on “The High Temperature Equipment at the 
National Physical Laboratory,” by Dr. J. A. Harker, F.R.S. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





Carbonization in Vertical Retorts. 


S1r,—With the survival of the fittest among valuable inventions, 
there invariably attaches (and follows) revivals and reminiscences of 
ideas in systems and operations which form one long string of the 
history of improvements, all attempting to attain the object that the 
first thought was father to. 

This is particularly the case in regard to continuous carbonization in 
vertical retorts. With times and experiences just now passing, there 
seems to be an ever-increasing tendency to only accept theories and 
practices of this day—and only this day ; while little thought is given 
to the “ builders’’ or the ‘‘ buildings’’ of the past. 

From Murdoch's days, through and over the times of such men as 
Grafton (1818), Brunton (1828), Newton and Croll (1857), Bower (1859), 
Crampton (1872), Rowan (1885), were periods full of work and attempts 
to solve the problem of continuous carbonization of coal in vertical 
retorts, 

A perusal of the patent specifications named and dated above, will 
show how near some of these inventors came to what is a success at 
the present time. In most cases the introduction of metal working 
parts inside the retort was the main cause of failure. The Settle- 
Padfield system could only be claimed as a revival, and had its patent 
on June 2, 1902, quickly followed by twenty-one other patents in the 
Colonies and foreign countries. 

The chief aim with the Exeter plant and system was also a revival of 
continuous carbonization ; and the results obtained at Exeter still hold 
theirown. The published results in 1902-3 passed and were almost 
forgotten, until, in 1909, Mr. Thomas Glover, in his Presidential Address 
to the Institution of Gas Engineers, revived the subject by saying, “the 
germ of continuous carbonization was there ’’—particularly alluding to 
Exeter. 

Two years later—last month, see “JourNaL” for April 11—Mr. 
Norton H. Humphrys becomes reminiscent of his experiences as 
one of the experts who spent considerable time with the Exeter in- 
stallation. Mr. Humphrys revives some figures of his tests, and gives 
some of the ‘‘ chief advantages ”—viz., (1) 25 to 30 per cent. increased 
yield of gas. (2) Improved quantity and quality of coke. And he 
adds: ‘‘ Indeed, it was found to be quite possible to produce practically 
no tar.” 

Whether an advantage or not to have no tar to reckon with, I think 
it is safe to say that the invention, its application, and its great success 
are preserved to Exeter absolutely, as being the only place where com- 
plete gasification of the tar has to my knowledge ever been accom- 
plished. 

From July 4 to Oct. 2, 1903, the plant at Exeter was run; and at 
the end of the three months the tar-level in the special seal-box was the 
same as at the beginning. As Mr. Humphrys points out, the claim 
now seems to be a large yield of liquid products. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Humphrys using his own words, ‘‘ A very small increase either in 
gas or coke is sufficient to compensate for the disappearance of all the 
tar.” 

Everything else but the carbonization of the tar produced by vertical 
retort operation has had a revival ; and so far as I can see, the results 
obtained at Exeter will bear comparison with those obtained to-day. 


Exeter, May 16, 1911. T. SETTLE. 





St. Helens vy. Widnes—Cost of Manufacture and Selling 
Price of Gas. 


S1r,—In your issue of the 16th inst., in commenting upon the last 
year’s work of the St. Helens Corporation Gas Department, you make 
the following observation : ‘‘If all the clear profits were applied each 
year in the reduction of capital, the Corporation would be in a very 
good position for selling gas as cheaply as anyone.” Why you have 
not used the word ‘‘ Widnes ”’ in place of the word “anyone ’’ at the 
conclusion of this sentence, I do not know. But as the remark is 
obviously intended to apply to Widnes, I venture to express the opinion 
that your statement is without foundation in fact. For many years 
past, one has been accustomed to statements of this nature from St. 
Helens; but never on any occasion have these expressions relating to 
results been accompanied by figures in verification. All that I have 
known has been that the comparative net selling prices of gas in St. 
Helens and Widnes, within the borough, for some time past have been 
as follows :— 


ST. HELENS. WILNES. 

Lighting— s. d. Lighting— s. d, 

To small consumers oe To all consumers up to 

From 20,000 to 50,000c. ft. 2 of 3 million cubic feet 
1» 50,000 to 100,000 ,, 20 perannum. ... 1 2 

13 100,000 tO 1,000,000 __,, 1 113 To consumers above 3 
1,000,000 and upwards. I 10% millions : ° 
Power ; I 7% | Power o 10 


However, I have recently seen a copy of the St. Helens printed 
abstract of accounts for the year ending March 31, 1910. From the 
gas account in this book, I have taken the figures of cost (p. 539) ; and 
side by side I give the figures of Widnes for the concurrent year. 

Assuming that my abstraction of the figures is correct (and probably 
Mr. Samuel Glover will correct me if they are not), it will be seen 
that the net cost of manufacture and maintenance at St. Helens is 
1'6d., or 30 per cent. in excess of that at Widnes; and this it must 
be remembered is with St. Helens possessing all the advantages of 
stoking machinery, vertical retorts, tar plant, and cyanide plant (all of 
which Widnes is minus). St. Helens, again, has the advantage of 


lower railway rates on coals from the St. Helens and Wigan districts. 
The advantage of these items should show up in the works costs, 
if anywhere (where the figures of interest and sinking fund on the 
capital outlay are not included). 
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Net Cost of Manufacture, Maintenance, and Distribution of Gas per 1000 
Cubic Feet Sold. 


























St. Helens. Widnes. 
d. d. 

Carbonization 9°88 10° 298 

Wages 3°18 3°110 

Salaries . 0'29 0° 200 

re 0'26 o'158 
Retorts, yard labour, repairs to 
works and machinery, sulphate 

plant and repairs ae hes ole 3°86 1°770 

18°07 15°536 

Less revenue from residuals . 11°17 10°254 
Net cost of manufacture and main- 

| a a ae 6°90 5° 282 

Add cost of distribution 3°68 1°629 

10°58 6'gII 

Less miscellaneous receipts . 009 0813 
Net cost of manufacture, main- 

tenance, and distribution . 10°49 6°098 

Do., including all charges 20°63 10°868 

Gas sold, cubic feet . 448,709,600 361,613,300 


In the net cost of manufacture and distribution, St. Helens is 4-4d., 
or 72 per cent. in excess of Widnes. Here, however, Mr. Glover 
will doubtless point out that St. Helens makes no charge for gas-meter 
and stove rents. I will at once give Mr. Glover credit for this meter 
and stove rent, the receipts from which, in the case of Widnes, last 
year amounted to o'59d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and with this deducted 
from the cost of manufacture and distribution, St. Helens is 62 per 
cent. in excess of Widnes. 

The total cost per 1000 cubic feet of gas at St. Helens, including 
all charges, I make 20°63d., or almost double that of Widnes. 

The charge for interest and sinking fund at St. Helens appears to 
be 5°6d. per rooo cubic feet, against 2°6d. at Widnes. Here, again, I 
am prepared to give Mr. Glover the difference of 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet (which is a liberal sum to give away, having regard to what 
St. Helens has spent on labour-saving appliances and plant for the 
working up of residual products). This, together with the o-59d. for 
meter and stove rents, makes St. Helens 17:04d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
against Widnes’ 1o°8d., which still leaves St. Helens 6:18d. per 1000 
cubic feet in excess of Widnes. 

If Iam right in these deductions, perhaps Mr. Glover will explain 
how, with the same interest and sinking fund as Widnes, and assuming 
he charges meter and stove rents, and with all the advantages of the 
special plant thrown in, he could sell gas at the existing Widnes prices, 
much less the price it is about to be reduced to? On the question of 
“ifs,” I might say that if the Widnes Gas Department did not have to 
contribute some £2000 per annum to the relief of the rates, the latest 
reduced prices, instead of being 1s. 1d., r1d., and gd. per tooo cubic 
feet, might have been r1d., 9d., and 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Every man responsible for the conduct of a gas undertaking naturally 
does his best ; and I trust that I, for one, am never slow to recognize 
individual effort in this direction that meets with any measure of 
success. But when making definite statements of achievements at the 
expense of, and in comparison with, his compeers, it is necessary 
that even Mr. Samuel Glover should understand that it is figures that 
are material, not words. 


Gas-Works, Widnes, May 19, 1911. Isaac Carr. 


The Heating of Flueless Rooms. 


Si1r,—Mr. Yates, in his initial letter, referred to me as “frankly 
partisan ” and the ‘“‘avowed advocate of one type of apparatus against 
all others.” He went on “and not merely of one type, but of one 
make.” Are these words justified by anything contained in my paper, 
or are they not? Not so much asa single word in my paper advocated 
one type of apparatus, much less that of one make. As an authority 
on “ good taste,” Mr. Yates should justify his ill-chosen words or with- 
draw them unreservedly. He evidently does not understand the mean- 
ing of words. According to my dictionary, a partisan is ‘an adherent 
to a party or faction ; a man biased in favour of a party.” 

The question I presented for discussion concerned neither parties, 
types, nor makes. It concerned systems, and was a proper and oppor- 
tune subject for a gas manager’s association to discuss. It was pre- 
sented in such a form, and in such impartial language, as to solicit the 
fullest discussion of the physical and scientific principles involved. If 
the idea of partisanship did not occur to the members, Mr. Yates, by 
virtue of his position in the commercial world of gas appliance making, 
is the last man to suggest such with any conviction of impartiality. 
For anything I know to the contrary, the firm he represents are as well 
able to supply heating installations with external boilers as any other 
firm ; and if his insinuations of partisanship have not been made with 
the object of causing annoyance, why are they retained ? 

Mr. Yates has a short memory. If he will refer to the paper which I 
read at Dublin in 1907 (‘‘ Transactions ” of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, 1907, p. 157), he will see that I therein referred to the ‘‘ Wilson ” 
circulator by name. No one took excéption to it. In the same paper 
(‘‘ Transactions ” p. 167), I used these words : 

Flueless stoves, after all, are not so economical of heat as is often con- 
cluded. The heat imparted being chiefly by convection, a rapid motion of 
the air in an upward direction is caused, and hygienic considerations 
demand that it should be ‘‘ hustled ’’ out of the room at the ceiling almost, 
if not quite, as rapidly as it ascends. Yet all the while the objects in the 
room remain comparatively cold. Without having actually made tests, it 
is difficult to conceive how such stoves can effect much economy as com- 
pared with a properly-designed gas-fire stove, if the same standard of purity 
in the atmosphere is maintained. If gas-fires are to win popular favour— 
and the most optimistic member cannot say they have done so yet—they 
must take the form which retains the valuable function of aiding, if not 
completing, ventilation. 

My paper to the Eastern Counties Association was but a mild repe- 
tition of the conviction expressed in the above quotation, amplified by 








the developments in appliances since that date. Mr. Yates erroneously 
assumes that I regret using a maker’sname. I said that it might have 
been better to omit it; but only because of the supersensitiveness of 
Mr. Yates. 

With a grandiloquence that is amusing—considering that I was the 
first gas engineer to challenge by actual tests the fallacies raised by our 
competitors regarding the behaviour of carbonic acid in rooms—Mr. 
Yates reminds me that the air near the roof holds a much larger pro- 
portion of this inert gas than the air at the breathing level. But this is 
not quite what he said at Liverpool. For the third time I must repeat 
his words, as he has such an ingenious way of slipping away from the 
points which, for the time being, place us in an apparent position of 
antagonism. He said: 

The products of combustion, being warmer than the surrounding air, 
immediately ascend to the upper part of the room, where the carbonic acid 
either directly escapes by diffusion, owing to the porosity of the walls and 
ceiling, or else mingles with the air in the upper part of the room and 
eventually escapes in the ordinary way without descending to the breathing 
level. Once the carbonic acid is mingled with the upper stratum of air, the 
mixture becomes a perfect one. 

Is Mr. Yates right, or is he wrong? If he is right, how does the air 
of rooms heated by gas-radiators manage to get down to the floor level 
minus the carbonic acid, and with a perfect mixture, too? Thisisa 
puzzle in physics beyond the ken even of Mr. Yates to unravel. 

The introduction of a quotation from my Manchester lecture bearing 
upon the sterilization of the air of rooms, upon which we are both 
agreed, could only have been with the object of conveying the impres- 
sion that in other aspects the lighting and heating problems were 
identical—i.e., as regards effect upon atmosphere. If I do Mr. Yates 
an injustice here, then why did he introduce it? No reference to 
sterilization of air appeared in my Eastern Counties paper, though I 
would gladly have introduced it if even approximate data on the 
subject had been forthcoming. 

Mr. Yates’ defence of the honourable calling of trader is superfluous. 
I used the word in no invidious sense ; and Mr. Yates has again drawn 
upon his imaginative faculty in describing this as ‘‘an unfortunate 
lapse of good taste.” 

My critic has a peculiar idea as to the ethics of debate in reading a 
threat to exclude them into my suggestion that traders who cannot 
bear to hear the name of a rival mentioned are better not invited to 
meetings of gas managers, just as, in an ordinary public gathering, it is 
preferable to exclude infants rather than wait until they are “cry 
babies.” 

Considering that Mr. Yates so readily flings physical science to the 
winds, and seeks to place me in a position which neither facts nor my 
own personal inclination permit me to occupy, his closing sentences 

The fact is, Mr. Brearley’s partisan treatment of a theme which might so 
helpfully have been treated quite impartially was a new departure for him ; 
and I believe he already sees his mistake. I am sure he will be extremely 
cautious about trespassing in the same way; and if my criticism has 
helped to engender that caution, I shall have done him a good service. 
are gems of the first water. It will take even Mr. Yates a long time to 
out-Yates the lofty patronage of the last sentence. 

pee Jno. Hy. BREARLEY. 

ongwood, May 20, 1gII. 





Sulphur in Coal Gas. 


Sir,—I am sorry to see there is a mistake in my article on p. 445 of 
this week's “JouRNAL.” It was in the M.S., so I am entirely at fault. 
In paragraph 7, line 12, 2500 should be 25,000; and this affects the 
figures immediately following—viz., 

for 5 cubic feet read 0°5 

» 6% ” »» 62°5 

1» 25 i 1» 250 

», 50 minutes ao S 
The main argument is not affected. 


Salisbury, May 19, Ig1t. N. H. Humpnreys. 


The Birmingham Coal-Test Plant. 


Sir,—We beg to draw attention to errors in our paper published in 
the “ JouRNAL” on May 2 last, p. 312. 

In the table of gas analysis tests, the percentages of hydrogen and 
methane appear as follows :— 





Test. H. Per Cent. CH, Per Cent. 
IX. oe 38°2 42°7 
Fie ee 31°6 49°5 
They ought to read :— 
IX. ae 48°2 32°7 
X. se 49°5 31°6 


W. B. Davipson. 


Central Laboratory, City Gas-Works, Nechells, Gzo. C. PEARSON. 


Birmingham, May 22, 191t. 








Stockton-on-Tees Gas Supply.—According to a comparative state- 
ment of the revenue account of the gas undertaking of the Stockton 
Corporation for the financial years 1909-1910 and 1910-11, prepared by 
the Borough Accountant (Mr. John Reay), the total income in the past 
year was £59,113, compared with £56,348 before, and the total expendi- 
ture (including interest and sinking fund charges) £53,745, against 
£51,028; leaving £5368 and £5320 as profit. Both of these sums were 
handed over in aid of the rates. 

Motor Omnibuses and Lamp-Posts.—A scheme of the London 
County Council for constructing a tramway from the Marble Arch 
to Cricklewood was recently under consideration by a Committee of 
the House of Commons presided over by Sir Luke White. One of the 
witnesses in favour of the scheme (which was withdrawn) amused the 
Committee by stating that one lamp-post in the Edgware Road had 
been knocked down by motor omnibuses three times since the previous 
Sunday ; and another had been knocked down thirty or forty times. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Indicating the Rate of Flow of Liquids or Fluids. 
North, R. B., of Soho Square, W., and THompson, C. H., of Watford. 
. No. 6665 ; March 16, 1910. 


This invention has for its object to provide simple apparatus to indi- 
cate at any instant the flow ‘‘ in pints per hour ’’ or in any other suit- 
able expression for rate of flow of a liquid or gas. 

A pressure-responsive device (such as a diaphragm) is so arranged as 
to be subjected upon one side to the pressure of the supply and upon 
the other side to a lower pressure which varies according to the rate of 
flow ; and the movements of the diaphragm are transmitted to an 
indicating hand or other device. The instrument is advantageously 
arranged in a chamber, the inlet to which is free, but the outlet from 
which is restricted ; and whereas the outside of the diaphragm is sub- 
jected to the pressure in the chamber, the space on the inner side of 
the diaphragm is in communication with the outflow. 








T | t 
North and Thompson’‘s ‘‘ Rate of Flow’’ Indicator. 


In the arrangement shown, the diaphragm chamber is conveniently 
mounted in a fluid-tight casing R, to which the supply is freely ad- 
mitted by the pipe S; and the delivery orifice D of the diaphragm 
chamber A is connected with the delivery duct T screwed into the 
casing. Thus the pressure of the supply admitted to the casing 
operates upon the exterior of the diaphragm B. The transmission 
mechanism comprises a double armed lever V, one arm of which is 
connected with the diaphragm, while the other arm bears against a 
cam W (or it might be a bend) on the hand N. When no delivery 
takes place, the pressure on both sides of the diaphragm is equal, and 
the hand stands at zero on the scale U. When, however, delivery takes 
place, the pressure in the delivery duct T falls in accordance with the 
rate of flow; and the pressure upon the exterior of the diaphragm 
forces the latter inwards, and causes the hand to move over the scale, 
which is graduated in accordance with a known standard, or in accord- 
ance with experiments. 

The apparatus is advantageously combined with the meter con- 
structed in accordance with patent No. 3648 of 1910; and this combina- 
tion is illustrated in the present specification. 





Water-Heaters. 
Jenninas, W. C., of Bristol. 
No. 12,673; June 17, 1gto. 

This invention relates to geysers, or instantaneous water-heaters 
where the heat is provided by a flame of gas, and wherein the water is 
brought into intimate contact with the heated combustion products. 
Hitherto the water has been caused to trickle in small streams or drops 
through the hot gases or over heated surfaces ; also water issuing from 
a specially designed jet has been used; also a turbine distributing 
wheel, driven by a central supply of water from a vertical tube with 
open top, has been used ; and a turbine wheel has been utilized to 
drive an exhaust fan, attached to the vent pipe of a geyser. The 
present patentee, however, secures a more rapid movement of the distri- 
butor, causing a closer mixture of the liquid to be heated with the hot 
gases, by breaking up the water into a fine spray by means of a rotat- 
ing distributor, which scatters, by centrifugal force, the water which is 
supplied in a jet or jets so arranged that they impinge upon the rotat- 
ing distributor and thus cause the rotation. The water supply must, 
of course, be of a pressure exceeding that of the atmosphere. The 
spray produced forms a medium through which the hot gases from the 
combustion chamber pass before leaving the geyser at the vent pipe. 


Pressure-Gauges. 
SIMMANCE, J. F., of Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W., and Apapy, J., 
of Fountain Court, London, W.C. 
No. 13,749; June 7, Igto. 

In many types of pressure or vacuum gauges, the patentees point 
out, the pressure of a fluid is measured by the deformation produced 
on a flexible container into which the fluid is led. In such gauges— 
e.g., ina Bourdon pressure-gauge, for high pressures, or in a vacuum 
or pressure-gauge of the aneroid barometer type for low pressures—one 
part of the flexible container is fixed to the framework of the instru- 
ment, and the movement of another part is transmitted to a hand mov- 
ng over a dial, or to a pen marking on a chart; the dial or chart 





having a graduated scale, and the position of the hand or pen indicat- 
ing the pressure of the fluid. In many pressure-gauges equal incre- 
ments of fluid pressure are not represented by equal movements of the 
hand over the dial, while the friction of the mechanism is often such 
that an appreciable lag of the hand is apparent as the pressure rises 
and falls. The present invention relates to the mechanism which 
transmits the movement or deformation of the flexible container to the 
hand or pen, and provides: (1) means for making equal divisions of 
the scale on the dial or chart to correspond with equal increments of 
pressure ; (2) means for adjusting or calibrating the instrument to 
correspond with the scale engraved on the dial or chart ; (3) means for 
setting the hand or pen so that the zero of the scale corresponds to zero 
or atmospheric pressure ; and (4) means for reducing to a minimum 
the friction of the mechanism, so that there is no appreciable lag of the 
hand or pen as the pressure rises or falls. 


Automatically Lighting and Extinguishing 
Gas-Burners. 
SEARLE, W. S., of Wardour Street, W. 
No. 20,735; Sept. 6, rgto. 


This invention relates to apparatus whereby the illumination of 
street lamps, public clocks, or the like, where it is desirable to supply 
a light for a restricted period may be controlled. 


NANA 




















Searle's Gas-Buraer Igniter and Extinguisher. 


The tank C is partially filled with mercury, and the burner is provide 
with a gas-supply tube dipping into it. Depending into the tank is a 
cylindrical chamber D (its lower end open to the fluid) in which works 
a piston, provided with a rod and having its lower end sealed in the 
tank. The upper end of the rod is pivotally connected with one end 
of a balanced lever, the outer end of which is pivotally connected to 
the upper end of a rod working in a branch of the bracket, and at its 
lower end furnished with a truck or roller. Beneath the roller is a 
cam-wheel E, fixed upon a shaft driven by clockwork. The roller rests 
upon the periphery of the cam, and is held in contact with it by a 
spring which tends to raise the piston in the cylinder D. The cam is 
provided with a rise E?, which represents the extinction period and a 
fall, E*, which represents the illumination period. When the rise is 
acting upon the roller, it depresses the piston so as to displace some of 
the liquid in the cylinder D, causing it to rise in the tank C and seal 
the mouth of the burner tube and cut off the supply of gas. When, 
however, in the revolution of the cam E the fall E® arrives at the roller, 
the spring reasserts itself, and raises the piston so as to permit the liquid 
in the tank C to resume its former level and opening the mouth of the 
depending tube of the burner—permitting gas to flow through it. The 
bye-pass B enters the cover of the tank, and is provided with a seat for 
a valve carried by one end of a balanced lever, the other end of which 
is adjustably connected to a ball float resting on the liquid. Thus the 
rise of the liquid in the tank C, through the ball float and lever, opens 
the valve of the bye-pass, while the fall of the liquid closes it. The 
action of the bye-pass valve is so timed that the bye-pass is opened 
slightly before the gas supply to the burner is cut off, so that the main 
gas-flame will light the pilot jet and the bye-pass be closed after the 
supply of gas is admitted to the burner. 


Valves for Gas-Lighting Apparatus, 
RossBacH-Rovsskt, F., of Berlin. 


No. 23,269; Oct. 7, 1910. Date claimed under International Con- 

vention, Feb. 24, IgIo. 

This invention relates to vent-valves for gas-lighting apparatus 
actuated from a distance by variation in pressure. In previous con- 
structions of such apparatus, the patentee mentions, one side of a 
yielding pressure member has been in communication with the atmo- 
sphere by means of a small vent formed in the casing surrounding the 
yielding pressure member. This vent must have a very definite cross- 
section to control the escape ofeair and ensure the desired throttling 
effect ; and, being small, it is always apt to get clogged by dust and 
other impurities, and will, consequently, frequently have to be cleaned 
to maintain the apparatus in working order. ae 

A construction of vent-valve according to this invention is illustrated 
in longitudinal section and end elevation on next page. 

The diaphragm A is fixed between a casing B connected to the gas- 
supply pipe and a cover C which protects the outer face of the dia- 
phragm and communicates with the atmospheric air. The diaphragm 
is acted upon by fluctuations in pressure ; and if these vary beyond a 
certain extent, a rod D, secured to the diaphragm, moves the gas- 
valve of the lighting apparatus. Ina boss on the vertical wall of the 


cover is secured a plug E, of metal, provided with a shoulder, which 
screws down upon a packing washer inserted between the underside 
of the head and the face of the boss. The plug is provided with a 
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horizontal conduit, whereby the space between the outer face of the 
diaphragm and the cover is placed in communication with the atmo- 
spheric air. A pin, having an actuating head F, is introduced 
from the outside of the conduit. In cross section, it is such that an 
annular space is left between the conduit and the pin (corresponding 
to the cross sectional area of the passage) through which air escapes 








Ross>dach-Rousset’s Vent-Valve for Lighting Apparatus. 


to obtain the necessary throttling effect. In the event of an unin- 
tentionally rapid fluctuation in the gas pressure, the diaphragm will 
therefore be damped, so that any operation of the gas-valve is avoided. 
If the conduit becomes clogged by dust, the pin can be actuated to 
clear it. 


Preparing Charges of Limed Coal. 
Paterson, R. O., and Twycross, L. E., of Cheltenham. 
No. 26,772; Nov. 17, 1gto. 
This invention is referred to on p. 530. 





Gas Pressure Regulators. 
COMPAGNIE. POUR LA FABRICATION DES COMPTEURS 
p'UsINEs A Gaz, of Paris. 


ET MATERIEL 


No. 27,702; Nov. 28, 1910. Date claimed under International Con- 


vention, Dec. 1, 1909. 


This pressure regulator can be used with any type of conduit, for the 
purpose of obtaining at the outlet of the apparatus a pressure which 
varies with the output in the same conditions as the loss of head in the 
conduit. 


o 





A French Gas Pressure Regulator. 


The regulator shown comprises two concentric bells, a cylindrical 
bell A, and an annular one B, secured to each other by braces C, and, 
consequently, participating in the movements they transmit to the 
movable member D of a valve F, suspended from the centre of the 
bell A. The two bells are arranged (like those of all gas regulators) 
with a hydraulic seal, in a casing E, with an inner circular partition N, 
filled with water up to a certain level ; and they can move vertically to 
the necessary extent for bringing about the opening or complete closing 
of the valve F. The outer portion of the bell B is in communication 
with the gas-conduit H by a pipe G branched in front of the inlet of an 
obturator K, the degree of opening of which is adjustable at will. 

3elow the bell B opens a pipe I, which submits it to the pressure of 

gas acting at the outlet of the obturator. The same pressure acts at 
the inlet of the valve F, the movable portion of which is controlled by 
the central bell. 

The central bell A, being exposed exteriorly to atmospheric pressure 
through the openings O of the casing, and being in communication 
interiorly by means of a pipe J with the outlet conduit, it is obvious 
that, for a given output, the bells establish at the beginning of the con- 
duit supplied by the regulator a pressure in proportion to the weight 
of the bells increased by the extra pressure produced by the difference 
bores the pressures acting on the top and on the bottom of the 
dell B. 


This emission pressure can be regulated at will, as the weight of the 





bells can be reduced or increased either by means of a float L or by 
means of ballast M, as well as the difference of the pressures acting on 
the bell B—the value of this difference depending on the degree of 
opening of the obturator, the spindle of which is provided to that end 
with an opening indicator R. 

Assuming that the weight of the bells and the loss of head through 
the obturator have been regulated at the moment of minimum output, 
so that the regulator supplies to the distributing system the exact 
pressure required for this output, it will be obvious that, so long as the 
minimum output is maintained constant, the conditions of equilibrium 
of the bells will not vary ; and, consequently, the pressure will remain 
constant. But as soon as the output increases, the equilibrium will be 
disturbed, as the increase of speed through the valve F and the 
obturator K will bring about a correspondingly increased loss of head. 
The increased loss of head through the valve F will produce a momen- 
tary decrease of the pressure acting under the bell A, which will cause 
the latter to descend and increase the free cross section for the passage 
of the gas through the valve F; the movable portion D being shifted 
in consequence. 

The increased loss of head through the obturator will result in 
reducing the pressure under the bell B. It will consequently act in 
the same direction as the loss of head through the valve F, in order to 
bring about a larger cross section of opening of the latter. The 
equilibrium of the system will be re-established when, owing to the 
descent of the part D, the emission pressure will be increased to the 
necessary extent in order to make the corresponding increase of buoy- 
ancy exercised by this pressure under the bell sufficient for balancing 
the decrease of buoyancy under the bell B, so that an increase of 
output necessarily produces an increase of pressure at the beginning 
of the conduit supplied by the regulator. Conversely, if the output 
were to decrease, the pressure at the outlet of the regulator would 
decrease to a corresponding extent. 

As the variations of the loss of head through the obturator vary 
theoretically in accordance with the square of the output, the varia- 
tions of the outlet pressure, which depend on the loss of head through 
the obturator, will follow the same law, which is likewise that ‘in 
accordance with which the loss of head varies in the conduit itself.” 

By varying the degree of opening of the obturator, it is possible to 
increase or to reduce at will the action exercised by any variation of 
output on the equilibrium of the system ; this action remaining, how- 
ever, always in proportion theoretically to the square of the output. 
This action being in proportion to the respective surfaces of the two 
bells, it follows, as a consequence, that if the section of the bell B is 
(for instance) three times as large as that of the bell A, an increase of 
1o mm. in the loss of head through the obturator will result in increas-- 
ing the outlet pressure by 30 mm. By means of the regulator, there- 
fore, a constant pressure may be ensured, whatever be the output, at 
any point selected at will on the system controlled by the apparatus, 
which point, in case of a distribution of lighting gas, must be obviously 
as near as possible to the centre of consumption. 

In order to obtain this constant pressure at the given point, it is only 
necessary to regulate the degree of opening of the obturator K once for 
all, so that the loss of head through it should correspond (taking into 
account the proportion between the cross sections of the bells) to the 
loss of head taking place in the conduit from the emission point to the 
point under consideration at the moment when the obturator is being 
regulated. 

If the output is subsequently increased or decreased, the result will 
be a variation of the pressure of gas under the bell B, which will 
result in increasing or reducing the emission pressure to an extent 
corresponding to the increase or decrease of the loss of head in the con- 
duit up to the point under consideration. There will be, therefore, 
compensation ; and the pressure at this point will remain the same as 
before the variation of the output. 

Moreover, the variations of the inlet pressure do not exercise any in- 
fluence on the emission pressure if they do not take place simultane- 
ously with a variation of output. In fact, a modification of the inlet 
pressure does not produce any variation of the loss of head through 
the obturator if the output remains constant, and consequently does 
not produce any modification of the buoyancy acting under the bell A. 
Nevertheless, any variation of the inlet pressure results in disturbing 
momentarily the equilibrium of the two bells, for it affects the speed of 
the gas escaping through the valve F, which results in a slight varia- 
tion of the buoyancy under the bell A—the two bells being then moved 
to a corresponding extent until they have assumed such a new position 
that the cross section of the passage of the valve F is modified exactly 
relatively to the speed of flow through the valve, but oppositely to this 
variation of speed. At this moment, the equilibrium of the system is 
re-established without the emission pressure having been varied. 

The action on the bell B of the loss of head through the obturator 
can be increased by opening (as shown) the pipes G and I in such 
manner that the momentum of the current of the gas (which, like the 
loss of head, is in proportion to the square of the output) acts on the 
bell B, and increases the difference of pressures acting in opposite 
directions on the top and on the bottom of the bell. 





Reduction in Price at Yeovil.—On the recommendation of the Gas 
Committee, the price of gas at Yeovil has been reduced 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the case of ordinary consumers, the rebate to users of 
prepayment meters has been increased from 1d. to 2d. in the shilling, 
and the charge for the public lighting has been lowered by ts. 4d. per 
lamp. 

Bury Corporation Gas Profits.—The balance-sheet of the Gas 
Department of the Bury Corporation, for the financial year ended 
March 31, shows a net profit of £7710, of which it is proposed to 
transfer £3855 to the relief of rates, and devote the balance to a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas. It is recommended by the Gas Committee 
that the gross price of gas in the borough be 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
with a discount of 1d. per tooo cubic feet for lighting and heating, 3d. 
discount for consumers using less than 100,000 cubic feet per quarter, 
5d. to consumers of more than 100,000 and less than 500,000 cubic feet, 
and 7d. to users of over 500,000 cubic feet, 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners : Chasetown Gas Bill, Gloucester Corporation 
Bill, Hornsea Urban District Council Bill. 

Bills read a second time and committed : London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill, Paignton Urban District Council Bill, 
West Cheshire Water Bill, Wirral Water Bill. 

Bills reported, with amendments: Blackburn Corporation Water 
Bill, Swansea Gas Bill, Tamworth Gas Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed: Chichester Gas Bill, King- 
ston-upon-Hull Corporation Bill, Weston-super-Mare Gas Bill. 

The Paignton Urban District Council Bill has been referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of the Earl of Derby (Chairman), Earl 
Amherst, Viscount Iveagh, Lord Kilmaine, and Lord Glantawe, who 
commenced sitting yesterday. 

The Bicester Urban District Gas Bill has been dropped; and the 
opposition to the following Bills has been withdrawn: Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Chinley, and District Gas Bill, Chesterfield Gas and Water 
Board Bill, Gaslight and Coke Company Bill. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Lords Bill read the first time and referred to the Examiners: 
Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation Bill. 

Lords Bills read a second time and committed : Chester Water 
Bill, City of London (Various Powers) Bill. 

Lords Bills reported, with amendments: Ely Rural District 
Water Bill, Enfield Gas Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Gloucester Corporation Bill, 
Hornsea Urban District Council Bill, Slough Urban District 
Water Bill [Lords], Swinton Urban District Council Bill 
[Lords]. 

The Ashborne and District Gas Bill, Chester Water Bill, Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill, Margam Urban District 
Council Bill, and Sidmouth Gas and Electricity Bill have been referred 
to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. Mooney (Chairman), Major 
Stanley, Sir John Barran, and Mr. Campion, who will commence 
sitting to-day. 





_— 


ENFIELD GAS BILL. 





The Adjustment of Clauses. 

The Bill promoted by the Enfield Gas Company, which has passed 
through the House of Lords, came on Thursday last before the Unop- 
posed Bills Committee of the House of Commons, presided over by 
Mr. Emmott, the Chairman of Ways and Means. 


Mr. Sepcwick (of Messrs. Rees and Freres, the Parliamentary 
Agents for the promoters) said the Company sought additional capital 
powers; and among other provisions in the Bill was one seeking au- 
thority to supply power gas. The first clause to which he would call 
special attention was the new clause 9, which read : 


Notwithanding the provisions of the section of this Act of which the mar- 
ginal note is ‘‘ Shares or stock to be sold by auction or tender,’’ the Company 
may, if and whenever required by the trustees appointed under the co-part- 
nership rules of the Company so to do, issue to any person in the employ 
of the Company such amount of consolidated ordinary stock as the trustees 
may specify without first offering such stock for sale by public auction or 
tender: Provided that any consolidated ordinary stock issued under the 
provisions of this section shall be issued at the average price at which, ac- 
cording to the Company's books, sales of consolidated ordinary stock were 
effected within the period of six months immediately preceding the issue, 
after making due allowance for any enhancement in price by reason of any 
accrued dividend—such average price to be ascertained by the said trustees. 


By this clause, they asked exemption from the usual auction clauses 
with regard to the additional capital, to this extent—that the Company 
might issue direct to any employees who had become partners in the 
Company stock to be held under the co-partnership system. The 
bonus was to be allocated to the employees in the form of a per- 
centage on their wages, and would increase as the price of gas 
decreased. 

By the CHAIRMAN: It was a voluntary regulation, and had been in 
force about 18 months. The rules provided that when the bonus 
placed to the credit of an employee reached £5, it should be invested 
in the consolidated ordinary stock of the Company. 

The CuarrMan: Is it at the option of the employee whether he 
leaves it in or draws it out? 

Mr. SEpGwick: No. At the start, it is not at his option. 
bonusis credited to him when it reaches £5. This is invested, and the 
dividends on it are divided into halves. One half goes into the invest- 
ment account, where it remains until it reaches £5, and is again 
invested, and the other half goes into the withdrawal account. The 
employee may withdraw from that. We propose that the stock shall 
be issued at the average price of the previous six months. 

In regard to capital powers, 

Mr. SEDGwIcK said the promoters asked for borrowing powers of 
one-third of the capital, including one-third of the amount of the con- 
verted capital authorized in 1808. 

Mr. C. W. Offord, the General Manager of the Company, then gave 
evidence. He said the unexercised share capital powers were just over 
£2000. The amount of additional share capital asked for was 
£100,000. He considered this a reasonable amount to apply for. 
During the past twelve years the Company had increased at the rate 
of 161 percent. The capital issued in this period had been £610 per 


The 





million cubic feet of gassold. If the Company went on increasing at 
the same rate—and there was evidence they would do so—in twelve 
years’ time they would require to supply more than 300 million cubic 
feet extragas. This, at £160 per million, would swallow up £175,000 ; 
and the Company were asking for £156,000. The plant of the Com- 
pany had been expensive, as it had been built up by degrees, and had 
extended over a considerable time. 

Mr. SEepGwick then referred to the new clause 22, which was as 
follows : 


22.—(1) The Directors of the Company may, if they think fit, in any half 
year appropriate out of the revenue of the Company as part of the expendi- 
ture on revenue account any sum not exceeding £500 to a fund to be called 
‘* the capital redemption fund."’ 

(2) Every sum credited to the said fund shall be applied by the Directors 
from time to time, and in each case as soon as is reasonably practicable 
after such sum has been credited to the said fund under the provisions of 
this section, in purchasing ordinary or preference stock or shares or 
debenture stock of the Company, and all stock orshares or debenture stock 
so purchased shall, immediately after the purchase thereof, be cancelled, 
and shall thenceforth be, and be taken to be, extinguished, and the Directors 
shall cause the same to be duly noted as so cancelled and extinguished in 
the books of the Company: Provided always that all stock or shares or 
debenture stock so purchased otherwise than in the open market shall be 
purchased ata price not exceeding the average price of such stock or shares 
in the six months immediately preceding such ourchase, such average price 
to be ascertained by the Secretary of the Company from the Company's 
books, after making allowance for any enhancement of price caused by 
reason of the proximity of dividend. 

(3) This section shall cease to operate as soon as the Company shall have 
appropriated and applied as aforesaid sums amounting in the aggregate to 

40,000. 

. (4) The Company shall not re-issue any stock or shares or debenture 
stock which shall have been cancelled under the provisions of this section. 

Mr. SEDGWICcK in reply to the CHAIRMAN, said the Company were 
paying 53 per cent. dividend ; but they were entitled to pay 6% per cent. 
The present market price was about {119 to £120. 

The CuairMAN suggested the clause might constitute a certain danger 
of creating unfairness as between present and future consumers. 

Mr. WHiItTLey (the Deputy-Chairman) : No doubt you are seeking to 
create a special purposes fund, and you have already power for a 
reserve fund. 

Mr. SEpGwIcK replied in the affirmative. The capital redemption 
was to replace capital expended on works which had ceased to have 
their value. 

The CuHarrMAN said the Committe were against them on this. The 
whole clause was therefore struck out. 

Mr. SEpGwick then directed attention to clause 48. This had for its 
object to enable the Directors to dispose quickly of the stock belonging 
to co-partners without having to wait for administration or probate of 
a will. 

The preamble was then proved; and the Bill, as amended, was 
ordered to be reported to the House for third reading. 





WATER BOARD AND THAMES CONSERVANCY BILLS. 


The Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament who are con- 
sidering these Bills met again last Wednesday—the Earl of KinTorE 
presiding. 

Mr. BaLFrour Browne, K.C., for the Water Board, read an account 
of the proceedings at the special meeting of the Board the previous 
Monday, a report of which appears elsewhere. He said the Board 
had negotiated with the Thames Conservancy, and the parties were, 
subject to the decision of the Committee, agreed upon certain modifi- 
cations in the terms. These were, that the gauge weir should be at 
Teddington instead of Molesey; that gravel water should not be in- 
cluded in the quantity abstracted from the river under the agreed 
terms (the Board would from this source have the same quantity as 
they had had in the past); and that the final payment of £45,000 to 
the Conservancy should be deferred to 1920 instead of to 1917 as pre- 
viously arranged, and such payment of £45,000 to continue until 1941, 
and thereafter so long as the daily average quantity of water taken 
from the Thames did not exceed 300 million gallons. The 140 million 
gallons the Board had proposed as compared with 170 million gallons 
did, as the Board were advised by their Bacteriologist, largely bear 
upon the quality of the water. But the Board acquiesced in the 
decision of the Committee, and asked that the Bill should be allowed 
to proceed. 

This arrangement was accepted, and the Committee adjourned till 
the 24th inst., to allow clauses to be drawn up giving effect to the 
decisions. 

The CuarrMaNn pointed out that the increase of the minimum flow 
went some way to meet the objections of the Surrey and Middlesex 
Councils ; and farther than this the Committee could not go. So in 
the case of the South-West Suburban Water Company, with the rais- 
ing of the minimum flow, there would be an increased supply for the 
Company. 








Bristol Gas Supply.—The annual report of the Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce contains some interesting facts relating to the gas supply 
in the city during last year. The coal carbonized was 271,338 tons, 
and 106,642 gallons of enriching spirit were used. The make of gas 
was 2,777,798,000 cubic feet, which was an increase compared with the 
previous twelve months. The quantity sold to private consumers was 
2,430, 336,474 cubic feet ; and 117,526,913 cubic feet were supplied to 
the public lamps. The residuals produced were 162,991 tons of coke, 
42,106 tons of breeze, 2,702,167 gallons of tar, and 7,059,526 gallons 
of ammoniacal liquor. The meters in use at the end of the year num- 
bered 56,303—an increase of 2041 ; and of this total, 23,792 were of the 
prepayment type. The gas-stoves on hire were 43,770—an increase of 
2270 for the year. The number of public gas-lamps at the end of the 
year was 9690, compared with 9597 at the beginning. There were 
24 miles of new mains laid during the year; bringing the total length 
to 364% miles. 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SEQUEL TO A CHARGE OF STEALING GAS. 


In the “ JournAL” for the 4th of April (p. 46), it was recorded that 
the full Court of Appeal, consisting of six Judges, had been engaged 
in hearing an appeal from an order of Mr. Justice Ridley in the case 
of Maas v. The Gaslight and Coke Company. It was an action brought 
to recover damages in respect of alleged malicious prosecution; the 
plaintiff's claim being that the defendants falsely and maliciously, and 
without reasonable and probable cause, prosecuted him on the charge 
of stealing gas, of which he was acquitted. He sought to administer 
five interrogatories, three of which had been allowed by the Master ; 
but as to Nos. 4 and 5, both the Master and the Judge had disallowed 
them. These interrogatories were put with a view of ascertaining 
whether the defendants had made inquiry as to the truth of the charge, 
and what was the result of the inquiry ; next, what were the circum- 
stances and facts on which they relied as showing they had reasonable 
and probable cause for instituting the prosecution. 

Their Lordships (Lord Justice Kennedy alone dissenting) said they 
were clearly of opinion that the last interrogatory ought not to be 
allowed ; but as to No. 4 there was more difficulty. It was plain the 
Court had in all cases a discretion as to allowing interrogatories. This 
discretion was, in the first instance, vested in the Master, subject to 
appeal to the Judge at Chambers; and its exercise ought not to be 
lightly interfered with. It was legitimate to have regard to the nature 
of the action, and the probable consequence which would result from 
allowing the interrogatories. Where a prosecution failed, if the prose- 
cutor were compelled to give the names of those from whom he had 
obtained information on which the prosecution was undertaken, the 
result would be that it would be very difficult to obtainit. Asa general 
rule, and in the absence of special circumstances, the Judge would 
probably consider that such an interrogatory ought not to be allowed 
in actions for malicious prosecution. In the present case, there was 
no ground for supposing that the discretion vested in the Master and 
the Judge had not been properly exercised ; and therefore the appeal 
would be dismissed, with costs. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SWANSEA GAS BILL. 


Discussion in the Borough Council. 


At a Meeting last week of the Swansea County Borough Council, the 
Town Clerk read a lengthy report on the proceedings with reference to 
the Swansea Gas Bill before the House of Lords Committee; and 
some discussion ensued. 


Alderman Morris referred to the failure of the Committee to get 
housing accommodation for the people to be dishoused by the Bill; 
but the Town Clerk pointed out that the Company had to provide for 
any number over thirty dishoused. What they had unsuccessfully tried 
to do was to make this provision applicable to a smaller number than 
thirty. It was remarked by Mr. Livingstone that the Council had 
fought a strenuous battle before an unsympathetic Committee. Great 
injustice to the people of Swansea had been perpetrated ; for it was 
practically shown, and admitted by the Company, that they could 
manufacture gas sufficient for the next twenty years on their present 
site, by the removal of certain holders. Mr. Rogers suggested that a 
town’s meeting should be held, and that the Parliamentary Committee 
should be requested to proceed with the opposition before the House 
of Commons. The Town Clerk, however, begged the members to give 
the Committee and himself time to consider the position calmly, and 
to see whether further opposition was likely to be successful. In the 
meantime, a petition could be presented safeguarding their interests. 
It was agreed to refer the matter to the Parliamentary Committee. 











CAPE TOWN DISTRICT GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Severe Competition of Municipal Electricity. 
The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Wednesday, at Egypt House, New Broad Street, E.C.—Mr. J. E. 
Littey, J.P., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. R. W. Blackburn) read the notice convening 
the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts 
(noticed in the “ JourNAL ’’ last week, p. 471) were taken as read. 

The Cuairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the make of gas during the past year was 141,064,000 cubic feet, 
which was an increase of about 5,000,000 cubic feet over the preceding 
twelve months; but the receipts had not increased in the same pro- 
portion, for two reasons. The first of these was that they had had to 
charge a lower price for gas than in past years, in order to meet com- 
petition. They had had to reduce the price very considerably for power 
purposes, and in other special instances, to keep customers they valued, 
and the loss of whom would have largely affected the business. Then, 
also, the leakage had been greater. This latter was a matter which 
gave them much anxiety, and to which they were continually giving 
attention. There was a great deal of work done on the roads, and 
very heavy rollers were used ; and as the roads consisted of material 
which in many places did not bind well together, there was a large 
amount of vibration, and often a serious crushing effect, which increased 
the leakage. No opportunity was lost of trying to find out the sources 
of escape ; and the roads and plant were examined from time to time 
with this object. As to the reduction in price, they found they 
were gradually losing their large consumers for power; and taking 








into consideration the fact that, whether they retained these consumers 
or not, the administration expenses must be the same, they thought it 
would be wise to calculate the absolute cost of gas apart from ad- 
ministration expenses, and to add a smaller percentage of profit to this 
cost and supply the power customers on this basis. They were there- 
fore charging them only 5s. per 1ooo cubic feet, against 9s., subject to 
to per cent., for ordinary lighting purposes. Bearing in mind that the 
Municipality supplied electricity to large consumers at as low a price 
as 1d. per unit, while, in order to make their gas, their own Company 
had to pay, including freight, dock charges, Government duty, and 
cost of delivery into their stores, 31s. per ton for coal, they would at 
once realize the severity of the competition which had to be met. It 
should also be remembered that the prices charged by the Municipality 
were such as could not possibly be charged by any company working 
for the profit of their shareholders, however small a rate of interest 
they: might be satisfied with as remuneration for the expenditure of 
their capital. The Municipality themselves could not get coal at less 
than 25s. or 26s. per ton; so that, in his opinion, they could not pro- 
duce their current at 1d. per unit. They, however, charged 53d. or 
6d. per unit for the lighting of the public lamps; and this was a con- 
siderable source of profit tothem. The Municipality were also allowed 
to trade outside their district ; and there they charged for public light- 
ing less than they charged in their own area for this purpose. The 
Directors did not think this fair; but they had to compete with it. 
The smaller sales of gas did not result from any falling off in the 
number of customers, but from the loss of some large establishments 
where electric light was preferred to gas. When they lost one large 
consumer of this kind, they had- to find four or five new ones to make 
up for the loss. They constantly found that the receipts per con- 
sumer were decreasing. They had increased the number of con- 
sumers by 349; but as all round they had taken less gas, this 
did not bring the receipts quite up to the level of the previous 
year. In residuals they had done rather better. The coke yard had 
been kept fairly clear during the whole year ; and the price had been 
slightly higher. Tar had also sold well on the whole; but it was a 
very fluctuating sale. They had, however, built a tank which would 
contain about six months’ make; and this would enable them to 
equalize matters. The cost of manufacture and distribution of gas 
was £28,331, against £27,329; and this increase was largely due to the 
greater make, though it was affected slightly by a trifling increase 
in the cost of coal. Repairs and maintenance were about £1000 less, 
owing largely to the fact that they now only had to keep up one set of 
plant instead of two. The works had also been got into better order. 
The profit on trading account was £16,603 ; and after disposing of this 
as set forth in the profit and loss account, there remained £1895 to 
carry to the balance-sheet. Asstated in the report, £50,000 of 6 per 
cent. first mortgage debentures matured for payment on Nov. 1 last ; 
but the Directors succeeded in making such arrangements as enabled 
them to pay the then holders on the date when the debentures fell 
due, and would allow the debentures to be redeemed gradually. The 
present accounts showed that £2000 of debentures were so redeemed. 
Bad debts had decreased largely during recent years, owing to the 
increasing use of prepayment meters. This system did not expose 
the Company to the loss which it led some undertakings to incur. 
In fact, their whole loss for the year in this respect had been less 
than {2. They had, however, to be careful to go to houses as 
soon as they were empty and remove the meter. In the past year, 
1399 meters had had to be disconnected ; and when he mentioned that 
the total number of consumers was only 6113, they would see what a 
moving population there was in the district supplied by the Company. 
This, of course, entailed considerable expense. A sum of £2000 had 
been added to the reserve and contingency fund, making it £11,113 ; 
but it did not yet reach the sum at which it stood before they had had 
to draw upon it to meet immediate requirements. On the other side, 
there had been a capital outlay of £5152, which was entirely for new 
mains and services and new installations in houses where they had 
never supplied gas before. All other expenditure had been charged to 
revenue account. As it had been necessary to put aside a considerable 
amount of disused plant, £4500 had been written off for depreciation. 
Intimation had been received by the Directors from the new Provincial 
Government that it was intended to pass legislation for the control and 
direction of the supply of gas in the Colony. They were giving very 
careful attention to the matter, in order that they might be properly 
represented on the other side, and they had instructed their officials 
there as to the various points in the Bill which required attention. In 
this matter they were allied with other gas companies in Cape Colony. 
They had lost many good consumers, he might remark, by the removal 
of the Government officials from Cape Town to Pretoria. There did 
seem to be some tendency towards improved conditions in Cape Town 
itself; but it did not appear to have yet extended to the suburbs. 
Towards the end of the year, their Manager, who had been with them 
for some time, resigned his position and obtained a situation with 
another gas company. They were, however, fortunate in having at 
Cape Town an Assistant-Manager who was competent to take the 
post. The Directors had every confidence in his ability ; and since he 
had been appointed, he had proved himself capable of doing what was 
required of him. The Board did not consider it necessary to fill the 
position of Assistant-Manager, as they now had only one works. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. H. R. Savory) seconded the motion. 

The Cuairma\, replying to a series of questions put by shareholders, 
said it was not the intention of the Board to write off depreciation 
every year. They would write off only wiat they considered they 
ought to; and they hoped not to be afflicted in the future, as they 
had been in the past, by special circumstances rendering it neces- 
sary to write off these amounts. The severe competition they had 
experienced had put them in a very awkward position with regard 
to the public lighting. All the lamps they had at Seapoint, and the 
connections to them, became useless when they lost the street lighting 
contract. It was not intended to pay off the whole of the £48,000 of 
debentures out of revenue. When conditions were suitable, they would 
offer the £50,000 of 44 per cent. debentures for subscription, in order 
to redeem the 6 per cent. debentures which might then be outstanding. 
The amount of preference interest owing was £18,000. As to how the 
charge for gas compared with the years when they were paying a high 
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dividend, the price at that time was ros, per 1000 cubic feet, whereas 
it was now 9gs., subject to 5 per cent. discount, which made the figure 
practically 8s. 6d. He thought the present average price of gas was 
about 6s. 11d.; and, in addition, they did not secure the same price 
for residuals that they did formerly. As to prospects for the future, 
he did not like to prophesy, but it did seem as though there was a 
much more favourable outlook. As to whether the authorities were 
attempting to force the Company to sell their works, he could not say 
anything. One of the Municipalities did some time ago take expert 
advice as to what it would cost to buy the works; but they did not 
approach the Company personally. The contract at Seapoint was for 
ten years; and at that time competition (except perhaps oil) was not 
considered to be in the least likely. Therefore it seemed to him the 
capital was justifiably expended on laying the necessary mains. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously; and the retiring 
Director (Mr. J. Bradford) and the Auditors (Messrs. C. F. Kemp, Sons, 
and Co.), were subsequently re-elected. 


tte 


SALFORD COAL CONTRACTS. 





Contention as to the Publication of Prices. 


At a Special Meeting of the Salford Town Council last Wednesday, 
considerable discussion took place upon a proposal, put forward by 
Mr. Willett, that a resolution passed by the Council in July, 1909, 
authorizing the publication of the prices paid by the Gas Committee 
for coal and cannel, should be rescinded. In support of his proposi- 
tion, he said that last year the Gas Committee lost several thousands 
of pounds through the policy previously agreed to. They bought coal 
and cannel to the extent of £80,000 a year, excluding labour. He had 
ascertained from such places as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, that the prices paid for coal and cannel by the respective 
Gas Committees were not published, and for a very sufficient reason. 
By publishing the figures, Salford was playing into the hands of a 
“ring” of colliery proprietors; and it was his point that the sooner 
they reverted to the old system the better it would be for the Corpora- 
tion and the consumers of gas. 

In the subsequent discussion, it was denied that there was such a 
thing as a “ring” among colliery owners ; and it was also urged, in 
opposition to the resolution, that the public had a right to know what 
was going on in regard to coal prices. In the end, the discussion was 
closured ; and a vote being taken, it was declared, on a show of hands, 
that 20 were in favour of the resolution and 19 against it. On the 
names being taken, however, it was found that there were 20 for and 
20 against. The Mayor (Alderman Phillips), who is Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, declined to give a casting vote ; and the Town Clerk 
announced that the resolution had not been carried. 


HEYWOOD GAS DEPARTMENT. 





Annual Report and Accounts. 

The Gas Engineer of the Heywood Corporation (Mr. W. What- 
mough) has presented to the Gas Committee his report for the year 
ended March 31. In the course of it, he furnishes the following 
particulars. 


The outlay on capital account shows an addition of £757, which 
was for prepayment meters and new mains and services. Allowing for 
the amount received for the cost of a new iron main and a sum trans- 
ferred from the reserve fund for the renewal of mains, the net expendi- 
ture was £487. The gross revenue for the year amounted to £22,094 ; 
and the gross expenditure, less interest and sinking fund, to £15,465 
—leaving a gross profit of £6629, or an increase of £287, and a net 
profit of £1147, or an increase of £175, compared with the preceding 
year. The receipts for gas sold for all purposes came to £17,083, 
compared jee ay or an increase of £483. The reduction of 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet for gas supplied to prepayment consumers was in 
operation for the whole of the year, compared with six months for the 
previous year, which represents a decreased income of £82. The 
revenue from residuals was £4665, compared with £4253, or an increase 
of £412, due to the increased price realized for all the bye-products. 
Coke showed an increase of £156, tar of £181, and sulphate of 
ammonia of £74. The expenditure on the manufacture of gas was 
£384 more than before, due principally to the greater quantity of coal 
carbonized, and the increased cost of coal. 

During the year, 165 tons of cannel and 12,021 tons of coal were 
carbonized, or a total of 12,186 tons, against 11,874 tens for 1910, or 
an increase of 312 tons. The gas made per ton of coal was 10,989 
cubic feet, against 11,068 cubic feet, or a decrease of 79 cubic feet. 
The quantity of benzol used was 9406 gallons; and the average illu- 
minating power of the gas supplied was 17°63 candles. The total 
quantity of gas manufactured was 133,923,000 cubic feet, being an in- 
crease of 2,496,000 cubic feet ; and the total quantity sold, 125,331,000 
cubic feet, or an increase of 3,261,000 cubic feet. The quantity of gas 
not accounted for was 7,273,000 cubic feet, or 5°43 per cent., against 
6°26 per cent. for 1910—a decrease of 0°83 per cent., or equal toa 
saving of 1,015,000 cubic feet. 

The following statement shows the particulars of consumption for 
the past year :— 





Cubic Feet. Per Cent. 
Shops and dwellings—ordinary meters , 56,387,250 .. 44°72 
- ” prepayment meters, 15,562,190 12°29 
Mills and workshops . . . . . « « 19,505,500 .. 15°41 
Public lamps 43703,285 3°32 
Stoves > 20,294,050 16°30 
Motive power we ae ee eee 7°O1 
Office, works, show-room, and _ public 
eS ab 6k HS a ew 8 CR 0°95 
a + 126,539,825 ~.. 100°00 





In the gas consumed in dwellings and shops by ordinary meters, there 
was a decrease of 1,763,524 cubic feet ; for public lighting, a decrease 
of 59,204 cubic feet; and in mills and workshops, an increase of 
2,266,250 cubic feet. Prepayment meters and stoves and motive power 
showed an increase of 1,591,090 cubic feet and 1,226,500 cubic feet 
respectively. The quantity of gas delivered between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
was 59,307,000 cubic feet, or 44°32 per cent. ; and between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m., 74,506,000 cubic feet, or 55°68 per cent. 

Mr. Whatmough says the number of prepayment meters continues 
to increase ; and although the consumer in most cases is already sup- 
plied with an ordinary meter, free of charge, the prepayment meter is 
preferred at the increased rate for gas supplied of 8d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, which is a necessary charge to meet the greater capital outlay 
and cost of collection. The system of returning the discount of 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet, adopted by the Committee in September, 1909, is 
popular with the consumers, and no doubt tends to increase the demand 
for this class of meter. In order to encourage the consumption of gas 
and to assist in the work of smoke abatement, the Committee in 
November last decided to fix gas-fires free, at a low rate of simple hire 
for the two winter quarters only. The number of fires fixed on this 
system at March 31 was 89; and Mr. Whatmough says there is every 
indication that the investment will be remunerative. 

The accounts accompanying the report show that the gross profit of 
£6629 is chargeable with annuities, dividends, and interest, £4446; 
and sinking fund contributions, £1036—leaving £1147 to be carried to 
the profit and loss account. 


_— 


ROTHERHAM GAS DEPARTMENT. 





In his report to the Rotherham Gas Committee on the working 
for the year ending March 31, Mr. J. S. Naylor, the Engineer and 
Manager, says the quantity of coal carbonized was 24,238 tons, as 
compared with 23,887 tons in the preceding twelve months. The gas 
made per ton was 12,605 cubic feet, as against 12,404 feet; being an 
increase of 201 cubic feet. The gas sold amounted to 268,500,000 cubic 
feet, which was an increase of 3,296,000 feet over the preceding year. 
This he attributes to the extension of the mains to the parish of 
Thrybergh and to the better state of trade. Unaccounted-for gas, at 
10°7 per cent., exhibits an increase of 1°64 per cent. This rise Mr. 
Naylor puts down to the Thrybergh extension, broken mains, and extra 
overhauling of mains and services. The residuals market has been 
better, there being an increase of {1100 under this head; but against 
this an additional amount of £772 was expended, owing to an advance 
in the price of coal. The amount of gross profit is £15,883, against 
£15,493 for the previous year; the net profit, after allowing for in- 
terest, redemption instalments, and contribution to sinking fund, being 
£6557, compared with £6136. Ifthe gas for public lighting (£2447) is 
again given by the Department, as in former years, there will remain 
an available surplus profit of £4110, against £3644. 


_— 


BRIGHOUSE CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





Annual Accounts—Reduction in Price. 


The Gas Engineer and Manager of the Brighouse Corporation (Mr. 
Harold Davies) has lately presented his report on the working of the 
gas undertaking in the year ended the 31st of March. It shows that 
the total quantity of gas sent from the works was 158,330,000 cubic feet, 
or 1,331,000 cubic feet (08 per cent.) more than in the preceding twelve 
months, and that the sales were greater to the extent of 2,223,300 cubic 
feet, or 1°53 per cent. Some loss of custom was experienced during 
the year; but the efforts put forward to maintain the output of gas 
were successful. The unaccounted-for gas was 5°86 per cent. of the 
quantity sent out ; being a drop of 0°53 per cent. compared with the 
year 1909-10. The average make of gas per ton of coal carbonized was 
10,872 cubic feet. Accompanying the report was the balance-sheet, 
prepared by the Borough Accountant. The total revenue for the year 
was £27,492, and the expenditure (including interest, sinking fund, 
&c.), £24,506; leaving a net profit of £2986. There was some excep- 
tional expenditure out of revenue last year on offices, workshops, retort 
plant, &c., and also an additional quarter's discounts ; the total of these 
items being upwards of {1700. According to an analysis of the 
accounts attached to Mr. Davies’s report, the coal and working ex- 
penses came to 14°97d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold and 12s. 8°15d. 
per ton of coal carbonized ; the net profit being 4°85d. and 4s. 1°32d. 
respectively. As mentioned in the “ JourNAL” last week, the price of 
gas has been reduced 3d. per 1000 cubic feet to all consumers within 
the borough of Brighouse ; and those outside have had a concession 
granted to the extent of 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. While the consumers 
have been considered, the Engineer and Manager has not been over- 
looked ; his salary having been increased by £50 per annum. 





FATAL EXPLOSION AT THE STALYBRIDGE GAS-WORKS. 


An explosion, which resulted fatally, occurred at the Stalybridge 
Corporation Gas-Works on Monday afternoon of last week. Briefly 
stated, the facts of the unfortunate occurrence are as follows. 

A Walker purifying machine which had not been in regular use for 
some time—being used as an alternative machine—was being cleaned ; 
and it was discovered that gas would not pass freely through it. The 
lower boxes were all right ; but on opening the third box, it was found 
blocked with naphthalene salts. A peculiar vapour was noticed, indi- 
cating combustion ; and the cover was being replaced, when flames 
shot forth, which ignited a large quantity of tar, and caused a big fire. 
The lower chambers were blown to pieces; and the machine dropped 
bodily about 4 feet, but luckily remained erect on the foundation. The 
local brigade got the fire under in a few hours. Two men were seri- 


ously injured; and a fatal result ensued in the case of one, named 
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Abraham Norton, who died last Wednesday in the infirmary. The 
other is progressing favourably. These two men were engaged in re- 
placing the cover. 

The Manager (Mr, William Hill) was on the spot at the time, and 
promptly ordered the cutting off of the gas to the holder. Happily 
there was a good supply of gas in store to meet the requirements of 
consumers. 

Mr. J. F. Price, the district coroner, opened on Friday at the Ashton 
Infirmary an inquiry as to the circumstances surrounding the death 
of Norton. After evidence of identification had been given, Dr. C. 
Anderton, Assistant House Surgeon at the Infirmary, stated that when 
Norton was admitted he was found to be suffering from severe burns, 
and also from shock. On the Wednesday, the patient had an attack of 
delirium tremens, and died the same afternoon. Mr. William Hill, 
the Gas Manager, said, in the course of his evidence, that he had car- 
ried on similar operations in exactly the same way for twenty years, 
and nothing of the kind had happened before. Under the circum- 
stances, he suggested that an expert be called in to report upon the 
cause of the explosion ; and he mentioned in this connection the name 
of Professor Harold B. Dixon, of the Manchester University, who he 
added was an authority on the chemistry of gaseous combustion. 
Accordingly the inquiry was adjourned to the 30th inst. 


<i 


GAS FOR DOMESTIC HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 





Mr. Frederick Dye, who has charge of the hot-water department of 
Messrs. John Wright and Co., Limited, continued last week his useful 
lectures to gas officials, to which several references have been made of 
late in the ‘‘ JouRNAL.” 


On Monday, Mr. Dye addressed about a hundred of the officials of 
the Gas Department of the Corporation of Leicester, on ‘‘ Domestic 
Hot-Water Supply;” the Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. Hubert 
Pooley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) presiding. The subject was very fully 
dealt with ; the lecturer making his hearers familiar with all the little, 
but at the same time very important, details which go to produce effi- 
ciency, and which are so commonly made light of. Particular stress 
was laid on the amount of information, of a rather unique character, 
which may be obtained by studying the circulation of water in a model 
apparatus of glass tubes. There are few who have actually seen the 
circulation of water; and much that is quite new, and not a little sur- 
prising, is to be learnt by the means referred to. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Dye delivered a lecture to a full audience of 
the staff of the Portsea Island Gas Company, under the presidency of 
the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. J. D. Ashworth). In the 
course of his remarks, he pointed out that the practical application of 
the gas-boiler is as yet largely confined to its being attached to existing 
hot-water systems ; and acommon duty of the inspector is to attend 
and take particulars of hot-water installations already fixed, but which 
are not giving satisfactory results. What is considered to be of the 
utmost aid, at the time and afterwards, is the practice of making a 
sketch of the apparatus inspected. It matters not how rough the 
sketch may be; it serves better than the memory can do. It also 
makes the detail clearer, as it brings the whole apparatus into view at 
once, and—not least importantly—it is highly instructive. For refe- 
rence when at any later time the installation has to be called to mind, 
the sketch will usually bring everything back to the memory at once. 
The value of this practice cannot be over-estimated. 


— 


THAMES RESERVOIRS SCHEME. 





Modifications Accepted. 


A Special Meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board was held on 
Monday last week, under the presidency of Mr. E. B. Barnarp, the 
Chairman, to deal with the suggestion of the Chairman of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on the Bills of the Board and the Thames 
Conservancy, as already reported (see ante, p. 466), that the Board 
should further consider the position of their Bill in view of the deci- 
sion of the Committee on the scheme of reservoirs embodied in it. 

The Law and Parliamentary Committee presented a report and re- 
commended: ‘That the Board would be prepared, though reluc- 
tantly, to accept the conditions as to flow imposed by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Parliament, provided the Thames Conservancy Bill is passed 
in such a form as to meet the views of the Board with regard to the con- 
ditions of abstraction and payment ; and that it be referred to the Law 
and Parliamentary Committee to give effect to this resolution,” 

Mr. Karsake, the Chairman of the Law and Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, said that, subject to the concurrence of the Joint Committee, 
the Thames Conservancy were prepared to submit to the modifications 
Suggested by the Board. These were that the gauge weir should be at 
Teddington instead of at Molesey, and that the gravel water is to be 
excluded from the calculation. This would give the Board the ad- 
vantage of certain accretions from the flow of the Mole and from other 
sources to the extent of 6 million gallons per day; while the gravel 
water at present obtained from beneath the works at Molesey, which 
amounted to 11 million gallons per day, would not b2 included in the 
quantity to be abstracted from the river. 


After considerable discussion, the recommendation was carried by 
33 votes to 11. 





Morecambe Corporation Gas Undertaking.—At the meeting of the 
Morecambe Town Council on Monday last week, Alderman Gorton 
presented the annual accounts of the Gas Department, and stated that 
the period of depression had now been survived. For the first seven 
years of Corporation management they had a loss of £8491 ; but last 
year there was a small profit of £72, and it had now grown to £1827. 
The Committee recommended that 627 should be devoted to the 
renewal fund, and {1000 to the relief of the rates; and they thanked 
the Engineer (Mr. C. R. Armitage) for his successful management. 





BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION WATER DEPARTMENT. 


In the accounts for the year ended March 31 last which the Water 
Committee of the Birmingham Corporation have presented, the water- 
rents show a total increase of £6738—i.c., 2:25 per cent., against an 
increase of 1°78 per cent. for the preceding year. Analysis of the rental 
shows that the domestic rental has increased to the extent of 1°64 per 
cent. compared with 1°59 per cent. In the unmeasured trade supplies 
there is a slight reduction, brought about by the re-assessment of 
public-houses consequent upon the operations of the Finance Act 
1909-10. The measured supplies show an increase of 4°15 per cent., 
against a reduction of 0°55 per cent. a year ago; while there was a 
small increase last year in the bulk supply to Coventry. The revenue 
account shows a gross profit of £213,671, against £205,021 before. The 
charges on account of capital shown in the profit and loss account 
amount to a net total of £288,754, including a provision of £22,314 for 
redemption of debt and extinction of annuities; being £1950 more than 
for the preceding year, owing to the growing requirements of the sink- 
ing fund. The deficiency for the year is £75,083, against a correspond- 
ing sum of £81,058 a year ago; being a reduction of £5975 on the year. 
The Committee propose to deal with the deficiency as follows: Contri- 
bution received from the borough fund and rate account, £65,000 ; 
transfer from capital account, under section 22 of the Birmingham 
Corporation Water Act, 1902, £7131; balance to be carried forward, 
£2952. The Committee have again limited the capitalization, so that 
the total amount capitalized agrees with the sum that is provided in the 
forecast table prepared in connection with the Act of 1907; and in, 
order to cover the balance, they recommend that a supplementary con- 
tribution of £2952 be transferred from the borough fund and rate 
account. This course follows the precedent of last year, when the 
supplementary contribution amounted to £4823. As regards the 
coming year, the Committee recommend that provision should be 
made for a contribution of £65,000 from the same account. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

It will be pleasing information to readers of the “ JouRNAL” every- 
where that this week the Corporation of Glasgow voted a substantial 
increase of salary to Mr. A. Wilson, their Gas Engineer. This was 
done, not because of Mr. Wilson being the President of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, but because the time has come when his remunera- 
tion requires to be reconsidered ; and his meritorious services warrant 
an advance. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners on Tuesday agreed, 
by a majority of one, that the chimney at the old gas-works in New 
Street, Edinburgh, should be taken down. It is intimated that the 
work of demolition will be proceeded with at once. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the Kirkcaldy Gaslight Company 
was held in the Town Hall there on Wednesday, with Mr. A. Mac- 
pherson inthechair. The resolutions adopted at the previous meeting, 
that the Company be wound up voluntarily, and that Mr. W. L. Mac- 
indoe be appointed Liquidator, were confirmed unanimously. A pro- 
posal was made by the Secretary to the effect that {150 be granted for 
division among the Directors, in addition to their ordinary allowance, 
in consideration of their recent services. The proposal was agreed to, 
Bailie Gray dissenting. Yesterday the Liquidator distributed the first 
portion of the purchase price among the shareholders, the amount 
being £9 per share. The shares were of £5 each; but there were pre- 
miums of varying amounts upon the later issues. 

The Town Council of Burntisland met as Gas Commissioners on 
Thursday and took stock, in view of the forthcoming annual financial 
statement. After this, they met in the new board-room at the works. 
This room is located in a building which on the ground floor is used 
in its back portion as a coal-store and in the front asashow-room, and 
upstairs as offices, Manager’s room, and photometer-room, as well as 
board-room. The Manager—Mr. A. Ross—reported that the gas 
manufactured now amounted to almost 24 million cubic feet a year, and 
was still increasing. A better price has been obtained for the bye- 
products for the coming year; and it is anticipated that it will be 
possible to reduce the price of gas to 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
alterations and extensions upon the office property have been effected 
to plans prepared by Mr. Ross. These, with the addition of a new 
gasholder a year and a half ago, make the gas-works in every way suit- 
able for a much larger output of gas than they have yet been called 
upon to yield. 

At the annual meeting of shareholders of the Stonehaven Gas Com- 
pany, held on Monday, the Chairman—Mr. C. George—stated that 
the make of gas during the year had exceeded 18 million cubic feet ; 
having increased by almost a million cubic feet. This, along with the 
increase of previous years, showed that they were making progress. 
They had paid off £170 of debt. They sold £2947 worth of gas, which 
was £136 more than in the previous year. Sales of tar, &c., also 
showed an increase of £173. Coal cost them £83 more. They had 
opened a show-room. The profits amounted to £1039—an increase of 
£135. From this they had to take £261 for depreciation, leaving £778 
tor disposal. The Directors recommended payment of a dividend of 
3s. 6d. per share, which would require £438, and that of the £340 left, 
£250 should be placed to a contingency account. It had been dis- 
covered that the Deed of Co-partnery of 1870 had run out twelve years 
ago; and the Directors had decided to consult the shareholders as to 
whether they would revive the co-partnery or register the Company. 
Before any step was taken, however, the shareholders would be given 
an opportunity of discussing the matter. The report was approved. 
At a meeting of the Directors subsequently, it was resolved to reduce 
the price of gas from 3s. 5d. to 3s. 2d. per tooo cubic feet. 

There has been proceeding in London this week a parliamentary 
inquiry before a House of Lords Committee into a Bill for the recon- 
struction of the governing body of the Dundee Harbour. As is well 
known, though the Corporation gas-works in Dundee are separated 
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from the harbour by only a railway and a roadway, the delivery of 
coal from the harbour into the gas-works has been very costly; the 
Railway Companies preferring that coal and coke carriage should be 
by rail. A clause which was intended to obviate this undesirable state 
of matters was inserted in the Draft Bill. It was, however, intimated 
by Mr. J. H. Thompson, the General Manager of the Harbour, in the 
course of his cross-examination, that the clause had been struck out. 

On the evening of Tuesday last, about six o’clock, there was a com- 
plete breakdown of the electricity supply to Aberdeen, which put a 
stop for about half-an-hour to all the power supply, including all 
the tramway services, both city and suburban. When the failure 
occurred, scarcely any lighting was required, and inconvenience on this 
score was not felt very widely. There was also an alarming experience 
at the corner of Union Street and Huntly Street. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon, one of a gang of workmen who were relaying pave- 
ment in front of a new building, sent the point of a pick through the 
wooden casing which contains an electric cable. Tests were made to 
ascertain whether the cable had been injured. The conclusion arrived 
at was that nothing serious had been done; but when, later on, the 
pressure on the cable was increased, there was a series of explosions, 
which gave great alarm—flame shooting up several feet on each occa- 
sion. The tar in which the cable is embedded was also set fire to ; and 
there was much excitement in the neighbourhood till the cable was cut 
out and the damaged portion repaired. The breakdown was, of course, 
the more serious of the two incidents. 





Coventry Water Supply.—Another successful year’s working of the 
Coventry Corporation water undertaking is shown by the accounts 
just issued for the year ended March 31. The balance available for 
disposal is £7499. The Water Committee have decided to recom- 
mend to the Town Council that £4000 shall be used in aid of the rates, 
£1615 applied in payment of the cost of promoting the Bill of 1907, and 
the balance of £1884 carried forward. 


Conveyance of Oil to the Manchester Gas-Works.—The Gas Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation have introduced a new method 
of conveying to the works the oil used in the manufacture of carburetted 
water gas. Hitherto it has been carried from the oil-storage station at 
Mode Wheel, on the banks of the Manchester Ship Canal, to the 
Bradford Road station by road, in motor tank-waggons holding about 
6 tons each. But as complaint has been made of the vibration caused 
by the waggons, tank-steamers have been substituted for conveying the 
oil vid the Bridgwater Canal to the gas-works. The oil, of which up- 
wards of 10,000 tons are used annually, is brought oversea in cargoes 
of 2500 or 3000 tons, and discharged direct into the tanks. From these 
it is loaded into boats on the canal, conveyed to a point near the gas- 
works, and discharge 1 into pipes leading direct into the works. These 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


{For Table of “Tar Products Prices,” see p. 550.] 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LIvERPOOL, May 20. 

Although there has been an improved demand in nearly all posi- 
tions throughout this week, supplies have been ample to meet re- 
quirements, and the market has continued to show a drooping tendency. 
A fair quantity of sulphate has been offered by manufacturers ; but the 
further decline in prices has again mainly to be attributed to the re- 
selling by dealers of parcels already contracted for, and the nearest 
values at the close are £13 1s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £13 2s. 6d. per 
ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £13 5s. per ton f.o.b. Leith. For future 
delivery, transactions have been recorded for both July-December, 
1911, and January-June, 1912, at about the figures now current for 
prompt shipment, but many consumers are waiting in the hope of still 
lower prices, 


Nitrate of Soda. 


Owing to the scarcity of this article on spot, the tone of the 
market has become much firmer, and quotations have been advanced 
to ros. and Ios. 3d. per cwt., for ordinary and refined quality re- 
spectively. 


Lonpon, May 22. 
Tar Products. 


The markets for tar products remain very firm. Pitch has main- 
tained its price, and in some quarters better figures are reported to have 
been paid. Benzols are steady for near delivery. Solvent naphtha is 
fairly firm ; and heavy naphtha is in very good demand. Creosote has 
maintained its value, and in some quarters better prices have been paid. 
In crude carbolic, there are several inquiries in the market at the pre- 
sent moment, but it is difficult to judge whether these are genuine or not. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 17s. gd. to 21s. od., 
ex works. Pitch, London, 36s. to 36s. 6d.; east coast, 35s. 6d. to 36s. ; 
west coast, Manchester, 35s. 6d. to 36s., Liverpool, 36s. to 36s. 6d., 
Clyde, 36s. to 36s. 6d. Benzol, go per cent., casks included, London, 
83d. to 9}d.; North, 83d. to 9d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, 
London, 83d. to9}d. ; North, 8$d.togd. Toluol, casks included, London, 
gd. ; North, 9}d. to 94d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, qd. to 44d. ; 
North, 34d. to 34d. ; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 114d. 
to 1s.; North, ro§d. to 11d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 
Is. to 1s. o}d.; North, 1o§d.to 11d. Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d. 
to 28d.; North, 1gd.to2d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 23d. to 23d. Carbolic 


boats have each a capacity of about 60 tons. It is anticipated that the | acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 1s. 74d. to 1s. 8}d.; west 
new arrangement will effect a great saving in the wear and tear of the | coast, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £8 1os.; salts, gos. 


streets, and greater economy to the Gas Department in the handling of | to 42s. 6d., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 19d. 
the oil. It will also remove the nuisance complained of. per unit, packages included and delivered. 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, Ltd., 
‘sim mot” MANCHESTER. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market for this article has been decidedly weak during the past 
week, and there is a great variance in the value at the moment. Actual 
Beckton is quoted at £13; but the value of outside London makes 
could not be put at more than {12 12s. 6d. At Leith, although the 
manufacturers are asking about £13 tos. to {13 12s. 6d., it is reported 
that second-hand parcels have changed hands at considerably under 


this. Hull value may be taken at £13 5s. to £13 6s. 3d. ; and Middles- 
brough, £13 5s. i 


— 
_— 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There has been a strong demand for coal, and deliveries have been 
full. Inthe steam coal trade, best Northumbrians are in good inquiry, 
and are quoted from ros. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Second-class steams are 
gs. to gs. 3d.; and steam smalls are steady at about 5s. to 6s. 3d. The 
production at the collieries is heavy; but exports are also good. In 
the gas-coal trade, the demand is very strong for this season of the 
year, and the prices are generally very firm. Durham gas coals are 
varying in price, according to quality. The best kinds are higher at 
gs. 104d per ton f.o.b. ; second-class gas coals are about gs.; and ** Wear 
specials” from tos. 6d. to 10s. 9d. The Brussels and Paris contracts 
are again in the market, and are likely to lead to keen competition. 
The Plymouth gas-coal contract, for some 80,000 tons, has been allotted 
for good Durham gas coal at about gs. 14d. to gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
One or two smaller contracts have also been settled at relatively similar 
prices, though where the demand is for delivery over a long period 
there is some inclination to ask rather higher figures. Coke is steady. 
The smaller production of gas coke maintains its price—at about 14s. 
per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne or Wear. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade has again got more depressed, the reason for which is not 
well understood. In the view of some, it is due to the effect of im- 
pending legislation. In the view of others, it is foreign trade which is 
lacking. Prices have meanwhile come down considerably ; the quota- 
tions being: Ell, 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow; splint, 
gs. 3d. to gs. 6d.; and steam, 8s. gd. to 9s. The shipments for the 
week amounted to 296,412 tons—a decrease of 55,341 tons upon the 
previous week, and of 5441 tons upon the corresponding week. For 
the year to date, the total shipments have been 5,579,631 tons—a de- 
crease upon the corresponding period of 77,985 tons. 





ie 





In a Belfast hotel last Tuesday morning, a visitor was found lying 
in bed with the room full of gas; the tap being turned full on. Arti- 
ficial respiration was promptly resorted to; but these efforts were un- 
successful, 





Affairs of the Rawcliffe District Gas Company. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice last Wednes- 
day, Mr. Justice Warrington had before him an action brought by a 
lady named Reed and other debenture-holders against the Rawcliffe 
Company. Mr. Mackay said his Lordship made a declaration on the 
1gth of February last year that the debenture-holders were entitled to 
a charge on the undertaking of the Company ; and he directed the 
usual inquiries as to what was due to plaintiff and the other holders 
of debentures. The Master in Chancery certified what was due; but 
as it appeared uncertain whether the property charged in the deben- 
tures would be sufficient for payment of principal and interest, he had 
not computed the interest. The Company had issued 42 debentures, 
each for £10, which were held by six persons. The Receiver and 
Manager entered into a conditional contract for the sale of the pro- 
perty, and the contract was approved by the Court; the price 
being £325. The money was directed to be paid into Court to the credit 
of the action. His Lordship made an order, in terms of a proposed 
minute, discharging the Receiver on his passing his account ; but he 
disallowed the payment of the Company’s costs, and directed the 
apportionment of the residue among the debeature-holders. 


—— 


Gas Lighting at the Leavesden Asylum. 


At a recent meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the 
Asylums Committee reported that on the 9th of January last they re- 
ceived a letter from the Watford Gas Company, intimating that the 
Directors had been contemplating furnishing a supply of gas to the 
Leavesden district, which was a considerable distance from the then 
terminus of their main, and inquiring if the Managers would take a 
supply, if the main should be laid, at 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
subject had received careful consideration, in conjunction with the 
Engineer-in-Chief, who had reported to the Works Committee that 
the Company had, after several interviews, agreed to supply at the 
rate of 2s. per 1000 feet (the illuminating power being 15 candles), 
and to replace with incandescent burners, free of cost, al? burners 
adversely affected by the new conditions. This practically meant the 
application of incandescent burners throughout the asylum. A test 
had been made with several types of burners, but not with absolutely 
satisfactory results, owing largely to the fact that the pressure was not 
sufficient. This would, however, be rectified by the higher pressure at 
which the gas from the Company would be brought into the asylum. 
The Company were also willing to enter into an agreement on the 
above conditions for seven or fourteen years, as might be preferred. 
He recommended the acceptance of the Company’s offer, as being con- 
ducive to economy, and strongly in the interests of the Managers. 
The reduced price of 2s. per 1000 cubic feet was less that that at which 
they could manufacture gas; and he saw no reason why they should 
maintain their existing plant, when they could obtain a supply of gas 
from an outside source at a rate as low as that mentioned. Acting 
upon this advice, the Managers decided to accept the Company’s offer 
for fourteen years, terminable at the end of the first seven years. 
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Portsmouth Water Company.—At the meeting of this Company on 
Thursday, the Directors will report that the balance on the profit and 
loss account for the six months ended the 31st of March last is £26,640, 
out of which they recommend the payment of the full statutory divi- 
dends. After deductions for void houses, there will be a balance of 
£6762 to be carried forward. The quantity of water supplied for 
domestic use in the past six months was equal to an average of 23°21 
gallons per head per day, compared with 22°83 gallons in the corre- 
sponding period of the year 1909-10. 

Skipton Gis-Works Profits.—Presenting the annual statement of 
the working of the gas undertaking to the Skipton Urban District 
Council, Mr. W. Graham remarked that in the previous year the con- 
cern could only show a profit of £5; but for the past year the profit 
was £1784. The total gas-rentals were £12,622, against £11,034; and 
residuals amounted to £3891, against £3565. The total income for the 
year had increased by £2032. The manufacture of gas had been a 
record for Skipton ; and the plant was in a high state of efficiency. 
The total capital paid off since the town acquired the gas undertaking 
was £19,939; and there was still owing £84,671. 


Public Lighting of Bristol.—In the “ Bristol Times and Mirror,” 
in their “‘ Notes of the Day,” on Friday, there appeared the following : 
“‘ New lamps for old” is a familiar cry ; but, like other bargains, it is not 
always on offer. They want new (gas) lamps for old (oil) lamps in cer- 
tain districts of East and South Bristol. Those who have been spoilt 
by the luxury of gas or electricity for the illumination of the streets 
which they most frequent, must feel a little shock when told that oil is 
still the illuminant of several Bristol streets. In all about 116 of these 
lamps are dazzling the eyes of people who go out after sunset into these 
particularly remote thoroughfares. And the dazzled have asked the 
Sanitary Committee to substitute gas. The Committee’s reply is that 
only nine of the oil-lamps are within the statutory 50 yards of a gas- 
main. These shall be superseded ; but the other 107 must wait until 
the distance has been diminished, or until the Committee and the Gas 
Company can come to terms. 


Monte Video Gas Company, Limited.—At the meeting of this Com- 
pany on Thursday, the Directors will report that the profit on the working 
in the year ended the 31st of December was £28,509. Adding interest 
and discount, profit on exchange, directors’ fees waived, and the 
balance brought forward, the total is £42,650. After providing for 
interest on debenture stock, income-tax, bad and doubtful debts, and 
depreciation, and placing £4000 to the renewal account, the balance 
available for distribution is £31,304. An interim dividend was paid 
last November of 6s. per share, less income-tax ; and the Board re- 
commend the payment of afurther amount of 8s. per share, also less 
income-tax—making together a dividend of 34 per cent. for the year. 
This will absorb £18,967, and leave £12,337 to be carried forward. 
The Directors say the sales of gas have continued to increase, especi- 
ally in connection with the use of cookers, geysers, and for industrial 
purposes; but the improvement in revenue thus derived was practically 
balanced by extra expenditure on repairs and higher freights. 


Public Lighting at Barnstaple.—In the course of a statement to 
the Barnstaple Town Council with reference to the new rates, Mr. F. W. 
Hunt, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, said that the cost of 
street lighting had increased by £153, but this included {100 for con- 
trollers for the gas-lamps. Mr. Perrin remarked that the use of con- 
trollers would effect a considerable economy in public lighting; and 
Mr. Hunt added that it would also have the advantage of enabling 
them to have all the lamps in the town lighted and turned out at the 
same time. Mr. Youings expressed the hope that the Lighting Com- 
mittee would have the town lighted at night. At present it was in total 
darkness, which was a disgrace to a town of the size of Barnstaple. 

The Colley’s Patents Company’s Appeal Case.—The Managing- 
Director of Colley’s Patents, Limited (Mr. W. W. Colley), states, in a 
letter to “‘ The Times,” that, thanks almost entirely to the assistance of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, a considerable sum has been 
raised or guaranteed for the purpose of appealing to the House of 
Lords in the action brought against them by the Metropolitan Water 
Board in respect of the charge for water supplied to their factory. 
But the sum is still short of the necessary amount required ; and there 
are now very few days left within which to enter the appeal. Mr. 
Colley expresses the hope that the necessary further funds will be 
forthcoming to enable a final decision to be obtained on a case in which, 
he points out, all consumers carrying on a “trade, manufacture, or 
business ’’ within the district served by the Board are interested. 

A Good Year at Bideford.—aA very satisfactory report was pre- 
sented at the recent annual meeting of the Bideford Gas Company ; 
for, notwithstanding a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price 
of gas, the amount received for lighting had increased. Mr. F. A. 
Searle, the Chairman, in congratulating the shareholders upon this 
gratifying state of affairs, pointed out that the improvement in the 
Company's position was largely due to the better working conditions 
resulting from judicious outlay on the works. Since the last annual 
meeting, a further sum of £1294 had been spent on capital account. 
New condensers had been erected, and a disused gasholder tank had 
been covered and converted into a liquor-tank. There had been a 
saving in the expenditure on coal ; and the wages bill was less, though 
the output of gas was more. The sale of gas to private consumers 
realized £5471—an increase of {91 ; and the profit was £1826, com- 
pared with £1818 before. The output of gas was 50 million cubic feet, 
compared with 47 millions ; and the unaccounted-for gas was 5°8 per 
cent. The make of gas per ton of coal was 10,700 cubic feet, or alto- 
gether about 700,000 cubic feet in excess of the quantity made before 
the alterations were carried out at the works. A contract had been 
made with the Town Council for the public lighting for five years ; 
and the whole of the lamps were now to be fitted with incandescent 
burners. Mr. R. J. Rewe remarked that the satisfactory position of 
the Company was evidence of good management. Dividends of 13 per 
cent. on the original shares and 1o per cent. on the additional shares 
were declared ; and thanks were accorded to the Secretary (Mr. W. D. 
Joce), the Manager (Mr. F. Fulford), and the staff. 
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The Directors of the Continental Union Gas Company, Limited, 
have resolved to pay an interim dividend for the half year of 2 percent., 
free of tax, on the ordinary stock, together with the half-yearly dividend 


of 34 per cent. on the preference stock—the latter to be paid less 
income-tax. 


At a meeting of the Newport (Mon.) Gas Consumers’ League last 
Wednesday, a resolution was unanimously carried protesting against 
the high price of gas, and pledging the League to strive to secure 
cheaper gas in the town. Resolutions were read from various Trade 
Associations in support of the movement. 


Owing to a breakdown at the pumping-station, Haverfordwest 
suffered a 36 hours water famine last Friday and Saturday week. 
Naturally, considerable inconvenience was caused; and there was 
general relief when, late in the afternoon of the latter day, the damage 
was repaired, and a plentiful supply of water once more available. 


At arecent meeting of the West Ham Town Council, it was reported 
that the cost of the law case with reference to bank overdrafts had 
amounted to £11,333. Of this sum, the Corporation bankers had paid 
£7000 in respect of interest and asum of £217 as costs; the net cost to 


the Council being £4115—a sum equal to a district rate of 1d. in the 
pound. 


It was reported at a meeting of the Heywood and Middleton Joint 
Water Board last Thursday that there was a deficit on the year’s work- 
ing of £10,772; and it was decided to levy precepts on the Heywood 
and Middleton Corporations of £5560 and £5212, respectively. A rate 


of 1d. in Heywood only produces £480; and at Middleton it is about 
the same. 


We have received from Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., 
Limited, an advance copy of their new season’s cooker pamphlet, in 
which they direct attention to the improvements made in their cookers, 
and give particulars of several new and useful adjuncts which they 
have introduced for use with almost all patterns. Accompanying the 
pamphlet, which has a very artistic cover, is a sheet containing illus- 
trations (all of which are copyright) of the various gas appliances for 
workshop, laboratory, and household use, in the introduction of which 
the firm, as is well known, were pioneers. 


In the ‘“JournaL” for the 14th of March last, it was stated that 
the Power Gas Corporation, Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees, had secured 
a large order for electrical plant for the Japanese Government. We 
learn from a copy of the ‘Japan Gazette” which has just come to 
hand, that the order includes a gas-driven central power station, con- 
sisting of nine Mond producers, equal to 10,000 B.H.P., and for four 
1500-kilowatt alternators, direct coupled to gas-engines of 2500 B.H.P.; 
also apparatus for the recovery of sulphate of ammonia. The total 
amount of the contract is about 1,500,000 yen. It may be mentioned 
that the Power Gas Corporation are represented in Japan by Mr. H. J. 
Ibbotson, formerly of Newport (I. of W.); and the contract was placed 
with them by Messrs. L. J. Healing and Co., of Yokohama. 





APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 





11,080.—Hart, J. A., “Compression of gases and utilization for 
motive power.” May 8. 

11,081.—Hanrrt, J. A., “ Utilization of the energy in gases at high 
pressure for the obtainment of a greater weight of gases at lower pres- 
sure.” May 8. 

11,082.—Harrt, J. A., “‘ Compressing gases.” May 8. 

II,Ir1.—KUMMERER, W., and GESELLSCHAFT FUR ELEKTROTECH- 
NISCHE INDUSTRIE M. B. H., ‘‘ Photometers.” May 8. 

II,112.—GLOVER, T., ‘“‘ Gas-taps.” May 8. 

11,117.—HarkoM, J. W., “‘ Taps and valves.” May 8. 

11,122.—Kitson, A., “‘ Vapour burning apparatus.” May 8. 

11,143.—Hirp, H. P., “Continuous distillation of coal tar and 
mineral oils.” May 9. 

II,I7I.—SHERWOOD, H., 
burners.” May 9. 

11,228.—Dixon, R. S., and Forp, R. & A., “Tube scrapers or 
cleaners.” May g. 

1I,239.—LITTLE, M. C., “ Conveying and raising materials.” May 9. 

11,266.—HEENAN AND FroupE, Ltp., and CLEwortH, A. B., “‘ Gas- 
producers.” May to. 

11,276.—Douerty, H. L., “Coking coal.” May to. 

11,289.—BLakeE, L. J. B., ‘‘Gas-turbine.” May tro. 

II,292.—KETTERING, C, F., ‘“‘ Ignition systems.” May Io. 

11,344.—ScotT, J. L. & G., “ Production of gas.” May to. 

I1,355-—-CLapuaM, T. A., ‘‘ Valves for use in gas manufacturing ap- 
paratus.” May It. 

11,359-—FIELpDINnG, S. J., and FIELDING AND P att, LtD., ‘“ Gas- 
heated laundry-irons.” May Ir. 

11,377-— TERRY, G., “Inverted fittings.” May 11. 

11,383.—DoneErty, H. L., ‘Recovering as ammonia the volatile 
nitrogen of coal.” May 11. 


“Dust-trap for inverted incandescent 


II,390.—TOLLEMACHE, H. E., ‘‘ Burners.” May 11. 
11,430.—VELTE, P., ‘‘ Cocks.” May 11. 
11,441.—BROOKE, R. G., ‘‘ Meters.” May 11. 


11,474.—WERTHEIM, P., “ Applying pressure on a gas.” May 12. 

11,517. BuURKHEISER, K., “‘ Recovery of sulphide and sulphate of 
ammonia in the manufacture of gas.” May 12. 

II,525.—SPARKS, E., “‘ Preserving mantles.” May 12. 

11,527.—Humpurey, H. A., “ Raising liquids.” May 12. 

11,528.—Sproxton, K., “‘ Propelling, exhausting, or compressing 
fluids.” May 12. : 

11,550.—NEwMaN, F. W., and HENDERSON, W. V., “‘ Gas-generating 
apparatus.” May 12. 

11,589.—SUMNER, W. J., “Protecting mantles.” May 13. 

11,631.—Scott-SNELL, E., and County Licut, Ltp., ‘“‘ Gas nipples 
or burners.” May 13. 

11,646.—STILL, W. M., AND Sons, Ltp., and STILL, E. H., “In- 
candescent burners.” May 13. 
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Representative manufacturers give the following as fair current values for the week ending May 20. 


TAR PRODUCTS PRICES. 


Prices are net, and they 


include the usual packages and delivery f.o.b., f.a.s., or f.o.r., as customary. 




















West Coast, 
Article, Basis. London, a e- com. Glasgow. 
Liverpool, Manchester. 

i ae : - «| perton ms 18/6 21/6 18/6 22/- 18/6 2t1/- 18/9 21/3 — 
i a Ones ee 37/- 36/- 36/- 36/6 35/9 30/- | 36/- 
Benzol,g0o% . . . . . . . | per gallon -/10} -l9 -l9 -/9} -l9 -l9 
Benzol, 50-90% . . ; —~ -lo} -/9k -[9k -/84 -/83 — 
Toluol, 90 : * —/10} -lo? -/10 -|t0 -|10 -[10 -[10 
Crude ot 30% : oe ee ” _ —/32 -/4 -/34 -/34 _ 
Light oil, 50% . .« Une oe ee . _ -/34 -13% -14 ~/3% -13§ -/32 me 
Solvent naphtha, go- Rte act vs % ” _ -/10 -|I0 -/10 —[10} -/11 
Heavy naphtha, g0o-I90 . . . . .. . ” — —/11 -/114 —/11} -/114 -/11 
Creosote in bulk , . : mR -/[24 —/24 -/2 —/24 —/24 —[1} 
Heavy oils. . ” ani -/2 -/28 -/24 -/2¢ —/2% -|2% 
Carbolic Acid, 60's. . 5 4 ” -- 1/72 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/8 
Naphthalene, ‘crude drained salts | . | perton — 42/6 45/- 40/- 42/6 47/6 47/6 50/- ~- 

a pressed . bine ” _ 6o/- 63/- 60/- 60/- 72/6 — 

ee whizzed. : . — —_ 7ol- 72/6 | 65/- 75/- 62/- 
Anthracene .. . . © « « | SpE anit -/2 -/1} -|th -/1} -/[1} _ 























WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


SECRETARY AND GAs MANAGER, 


Electricity Company.- 


HiGu Pressure Gas Soe 


District Inspecror. No. 54 
CLERK, &c. 
June 3, 


Farnham Gas and 
_ No. 5407, 


Paignton Gas = lll Applications by 


Situations, &c., Wanted. 


REPRESENTATIVE OR AGENT (France). G. Margueritte, 


Paris. 


SuLPHATE PLant REPAIRER, &O, 


ush, 


Davies, Shepherd’s 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), For Sale. 


ReTorts AND BENCHES, 
WEIGHBRIDGE, 


way, Paddington. 


ScRUBBER, 
WasuHer, Purtriers, &c., 


ENGINE AND EXHAUSTER, 
CONDENSERS, TANKS, 
&c. Great. Western Rail- 


Patent for Disposal, &c. 


WasHING AND CooLine Gas. 


Cruikshank and Fair- 


weather, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


Meeting. 


MATa AND MEDITERRANEAN Gas Company. 
Twelve o’clock. 


Office, June 13. 


London 





Stocks and Shares. 

ALDERSHOT Gas, WATER, AND District LicHtinc 
Company. By Auction. May 30. 

Barnet GAS AND WATER CoMPaNny. 

Dartrorp Gas Company. June 13. 

DorkinG Gas Company. By Auction. May 30, 

Great YARMOUTH WATER Company. June 13. 

Horry Gas Company. May 39. 

Sour Kent Water Company. By Auction. May 30, 

TENDRING HUNDRED WATER Company. May 39. 


June 13. 


TENDERS FOR 


Coal and Cannel. 

AsHBoRNE Gas Company. Tenders by June 10. 

Brecon Gas Company. Tenders by June 6. 

Dewssury Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 5. 

DoncasTeR Gas DEPARTMENT. ‘Tenders by June 9. 

GainsBoROUGH Gas DEPARTMENT. ‘Tenders byJune2. 

GLOUCESTER GASLiGHT Company. Tenders by May 29. 

Leek Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 2. 

LisBuRN Urpsan District Councit. Tenders by 
June 10. 

O.tpHAM Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 13. 

RHONDDA GAs AND WATER DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
June 1. 

RorHERHAM GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 5. 

SepGLey Urpan Disrricr Councit, Tenders by 
June 7. 


Pipes, &c. 


BarnstaPLe Gas Company. Tenders by May 27. 
Rauonppa Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
June l, 


Retort-Bench, &c. 


TeronmMoutH Gas DeraRTMENT. Tenders by June 5. 


Tar and Liquor. 


Doncaster GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 9. 
GarnsBorouGH Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 2. 
Leek Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 2. 
SrourBRIDGE Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 8. 
WANTED, No. 5406, 





Washer, &c, 


Tre1gNMoutTH GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 5. 











Issue. Share. 


When 
ex- 
| Dividend. 


£ 
1,551,863 | Stk. | Apl. 12 


‘374, 000 | Stk. | Jan. 13 
200,000 | 5) May 12 
40,000; 5 a 
0,000 | 10 | Feb. 24 
811,810 | 10 se 
75,000 | 10 ‘i 
380,000 | Stk. ‘ 
330,000 | 4, ” 
50,000 | 4, 
206,250 | Dec. 15 


920,000 | Stk. | Mar. 10 
490,000 | 20 | Api.’ 12 
000| 4, | Feb. 10 





y 
165,700 | ,, ” 
82,278 | 4, s 
55,000} ,, | Dec. 30 
250,000 | Stk. a 
100,000 | 10 at 
100,000 | 10 “2 
50,000 | 50| Nov. 2 
00,000 | Stk. | Dee. 30 
157,150 | Stk. | Feb. 24 
1,513,280 | Stk. |, 
000 | | ” 
475,000 | ,, | Dec. 15 
800,000 | Stk % 
200,000 | | ” 
492,270 | Stk a3 
55,000 | 4, _| 
148,995 | ,, | Apl 12 
810,150 | 19 | Jan. 27 
16,179,445 | Stk. | Feb. 24 
2,600,000 | rT Ne 
4,062,235 | ,, = 
4,531,705 | 4, Dec. 15 
258,740 | Stk. | Mar. 10 
82,500 | 4, | ” 
70,000 | 10) Apl. 27 
131,000 | Stk. | Mar. 10 
65,780 | | 
65,500 | ,, | Dec. 30 


| 





GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 








Referred to on p. 508. 








3 | | : 
Teg Rise 
soe Yield || = 
38 or §.8 
S58 NAME. Closing | yan | ;"P0" || tesue. |share| 2*3 
bam . in ee 
aye Wk. ment. 5 
p.c. | | 8s. d. a 
5 | Alliance & ar epg Ord.| 83—86 | |516 3 4,940 ,000 | Stk. | May 12 
4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. | 95—97 | .. | § 2 6/|| 1,235,000 | Stk. | Feb. 10 
7 | Bombay, Ltd. . | 64—63* | .. |5 3 8 200,242 | Stk. | Mar. 10 
q Do. New, £4 paid. 54—53* | —2 1 417 5 561,000 | Stk. | Feb. 24 
15 |Bourne- ) 10p.c.. 2329 | 5 3 5]| 718,100| ,, & 
7 | mouth Gash BT B7p.c. 16—16} 4 410 806,083 | ,, | Dec. 30 
6 and Water) Pref.6 p.c.| 144—15_ | 400 75,000 5 | Dee, 15 
12} | Brentford Consolidated | 257-262 | 415 5|| 560,000| 100] Apl. 1 
9! Do. New. . 200—205 | 412 8 250,000 | 100 a 
5 Do. ~ 5p.c. Pref. . | 122—124 | 408 541,920 20 | Nov. 11 
4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 99—101 | ae 319 3 || 1,775,892 | Stk. | Feb. 24 
ll Brighton & ety Orig. | 217—220 | ., 5 00 529,705 | Stk. | Dec. 30 
8 Do. A Ord. Stk. 157—160 | ., 5 0 0 55,940 10 | Mar. 10 
11g | British. . . . . .| 484—443/.. [5 5 7 800,000 | Stk. | Apl. 27 
4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk. | 95—98 418 60,000 5] Apl. 12 
6 Bromley, A 5 p.c. 116—118 518 81,800 | 53] Feb. 24 
43 Do. B3sp.c. . 87—89 | 5 12 60,000 50 =; 
54 Do. C5p.c 106—108 | 5 110 100,000 | 50 i. 
3h Do. 3}p.c. Deb. .| 81—86 | oe 114,800 | 50 8 
4 Buenos Ayres4p.c.Deb.| 96—98 418 398,490 5 | Oct. 28 
— | Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 3-4 _ 796,980 5 | Dec. 30 
— Do. 4% p.c. Pref. 6—63 | _ 488,900 | 100 | Dec. 1 
6 Do. 6p.c. 1st Mort. _ _ 312,650 | Stk. | Dec. 30 
44 Do. 44p.c.Deb.Stk.| 88—90 | 5 00 250,000 10 | Mar, 24 
5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. - | 109—111 | 410 1 115,000 10 ms 
5,9/4 | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk. | 113—116 414 3 125,000 50 | Jan. 3 
54 Do. 34 p.c. do.. | 108—110 416 11 135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 24 
3 Do. 3p.c. Deb. Stk.| T7—79 315 11 209,984 ” 0 
4d Continental Union, Ltd.| 95—97 426 523,500 a 
7 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. 136—138 | 6 15 70,000 10 | Oct. 14 
54 | Derby Con. Stk.. . . | 122—124 | 489 6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. 10 
4 Do. Deb. Stk.. . 104—105 | 316 2 1,895,445 » | Jan. 13 
5 | Bast Hull 5 p.c. Ord. — — || 209,820 | Stk. | Mar. 10 
10 European, Ltd. . . 19—20 5 0 0 | 605,000 | Stk. | Feb. 24 
4% |Gas- )\ 4 p.c. Ord. 10535-1063 47-7} 60,000 | ,, Re 
34 | light [ 34 p.c. max. 85—87 | 406 117,058 » | Jan. 13 
4 and 4p.c. Con. Pref. | 102—104 8 16 11 502,310 | Stk. | May 12 
3 Coke } 3p.c.Con. Deb. | 79}—814 | .. 813 7 120,000 | Stk. | Feb. 10 
5 Hastings & St. Ke: Skp.c.| 95-97 | +1/5 3 1 483,940 oe = 
64 Do. 5 p.c. _— } -- 149,470 » | Dec. 15 
ll Ee ag Ltd.!| 17—173 | 6 5 8 182,380 10 | Dec. 30 
73 |IlfordAandC .. 146—149 419 0 149,900 10 | Jan. & 
53 me BB ss «© @ 115—117 5 0 5 236,476 | Stk. | Feb. 24 
4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 9-98 | 418 255,636 | Stk. | Feb. 24 
85,766 » | Dec. 30 























| 


























Py . 
B83 aoe | Rise | yield 
ce n lw upon 
Bee NAME. Sroen | Fall sagen 
ZAR | lo ment. 
Ane a | Wk. 
Bed | Sues 
p.c. - | kr s. d 
9 | Sogpantek Continental . | 186—18E") .. | 415 9 
33 Do. 3hp.c. Deb. Red.| 92-H |.. | 3-14 6 
6 | Lea Bridge Ord. 6 p.c.. | 119-121) .. | 419 2 
10 | Liverpool United A. 914-916 | 1. | 412 7 
7 Or ‘ 163—165 | as 4 4 10 
4 Do. Deb. Stk. 1024—1043) .,. [316 7 
6 Malta & Mediterranean | 43—5 eo» ie oO 9 
5 Met. of a p.c. Deb, | 100-102 .. | 418 0 
at Melbourne J 4}p.c.Deb. | 100—102| .. | 4 8 3 
35 | Monte Video, Ltd. . 13—133 | .. | 5 3 8 
43 | Newe’tle&G’tesh’d Con. | 102-103 | .. | 4 5 4 
33 Do. 8$p.c.Deb.| 89-90 |.. | 317 9 
7 |North Middlesex 7 p.c. | 143—153 | .. 4 10 4 
8 Oriental, Ltd. . . .| 136—138).. 5 15 11 
8 |Ottoman, Ltd. . . .| 62-74 |.. |510 4 
2 Portsea enamel & . «| 135—140 | .. | 418 4 
1 0. a — i — 
12 De. Rx 120—125 | .. | 416 0 
10 Do. DandE. — fee —_ 
8t |PrimitivaOrd. . . .| Sh |.. | 4 18 6 
5 Do. Sp.c. Pref. .| 5fs—5%|.. | 4 911 
4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. .| 98—100 | +1 400 
4 River Plate 4 p.c. Deb.| 96—98 | . Ss 4 18 
9 San Paulo, Ltd.. . .| 163-173 | +2|5 4 4 
6 Do. Gp.c. Pref. .| 12—123| +3|415 0 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 50—51 |... | 418 0 
10 Sheffield A. . «| 285—2 oi 2S 5 
10 Do. B ... .| 5—287|.. |4 4 5 
10 Do. C . . . | 204-236] .. 449 
6 South African 9-10 |.. |6 0 0 
5/9/4 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord. 119—121 | .. 4 10 3 
3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. | 793-814 | .. | 3 13 7 
8 South Shields Con. Stk. | 154—156 | .. 5 2 7 
53 | S'thSuburb’nOrd. 5p.c. | 119—121| .. | 413 6 
5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. .| 118—120|.. 43 4 
5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. | 123-125 | .. | 4 0 0 
5 Southampton Ord. . 109—111*} .. | 4 6 ll 
7 | Tottenham) A5p.c. .| 147—150|.. | 413 4 
5h and | Bas p.c. . |116—1183| +13] 4 12 10 
4 Edmonton } 4p.c.Deb.| 98—100|.. | 4 0 0 
8 Tuscan, Ltd. . 9—94 | .. 8 8 6 
5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. Red.| 98—100|.. | 5 0 0 
5 Tynemouth, a max. | 115—117 ca oe 6 
62 oe | B 34 p. 141—143 | °° 4 14 5 
3 worth f 3p.c. THeb. Stk. | 73—75 | ee ee 
{ 








Prices marked * are “* Ex, div,” 


+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the **JOURNAL”’ must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be | 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 

| United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 

Payable in advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


| Water Kinc, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
| Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’ 


Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 





ge OXIDE 


For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON House, 
Otp BroaD STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
fier OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 


Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER, 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





GFECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OtpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 


Telegrams: ‘* CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: 


Telephone : 
“DaconticgHt Lonpon.” 


2336 HoLBorn, 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





\ very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, April 4, p. 75. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PREPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap HoLuipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘DOCTRINE of 


Mechanical d i oa ° 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS)" 6a” ie 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. _‘Tele- 
Srams;: “Patent London.” Telephone : No, 243 Holborn. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHAm, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 

**Brappock, OLDHAM,” and **‘ Merriquz, Lonpon.” 





OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE) 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT, ANY STATION. 


ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 








SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





aE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, SUTTON, SURREY, 


General Manager (for Scotland)— 
J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKs, 
Bourton. 
Telegrams: ‘*Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 0848. 


A MMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHamM, Guascow, LEEDs, LivERPOOL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 


GAS OILS. 
EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO., 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
TowER BUILDING, 22, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable.for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: Brrmincuam, LEEDs, SUNDERLAND, and WAKE- 
FIELD. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 

monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 

Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 

has now been used for upwards of 50 years. References 
given to Gas Companies, 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : City Chambers, LEEps. 
Correspondence invited. 


(FAS WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


MMONIA. 


: Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHANCE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Wokcs. 


G45 PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 

FretH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LiMiTED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEDs. 


OAL TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BirmincHam, Guascow, LEEps, LivERPOor, 



































SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 

ALE & CHURCH, 


5, CrookeD Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





 amagerpa prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 


with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, L1p., 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works: SILVERTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘* HypROcHLORIC, LonDoN.” 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE. 


E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
i Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


ULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. JoHn NicHotson & Sons, LrtD., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, Leeps. Tele.: *‘ NICHOLSON, 
LeEEps.”’ Telephone: (Two lines), Nos. 2420 and 2421, 


ANTED—Tar and Ammoniacal 
Liquor. Any Quantity. 
GRINDLEY AND Company, LimiteD, Rawcliffe, near 
Goole, YORKSHIRE, 








a 
UIDE to Patents, Trade Marks and 
DESIGNS,” 1910. 4th Edition. Contains 
concise information on British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Patents, &c. All Inventors and those interested should 
send for free copy to J. S. WirHErRs & Spooner, Chartered 
Patent Agents, 323, High Holborn, Lonpon. ’Phone.: 
480 Hotzorn. Telegrams: ‘“‘Improvably, London.” 


A Mmonta 
Purification Plant. 


Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 
Joun RavcuirFe, Chemical Engineer, East BARNET. 





Waste Liquor Disposal. 





i P P 
AZINE’ (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KiLLincwortH, or through his 
Agent, F, J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
YNE. 
Telegrams: ‘* Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Telephone No. 2497. 


National 





PATENT SATURATOR. 
(PEAT Improvement in the Ammonia 


Distributing Pipe to prevent Bulging, Bursting, 
and to ensure more equal Distribution of the Ammonia 
Gas into the Liquor (Great Economy). 

Particulars of Leadburner P. J. Davirs, 118, Galloway 
Road, SHEPHERD’s Bus. 


MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS.” 


HO is a Seller of Crude Ammoniacal 
Liquor ? 
Reply, by letter, as to Quantities and Price, to No. 
5406, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET SrrReEet, 
E.C, 











ULPHATE of Ammonia Saturators 
and Lead Work (Repairs, &c.). Leadburner and 
Chemical Plumber of Great Experience. Workmanship 
Guaranteed. Disengaged. Any Distance, with or with- 
out Plant. Has worked for Principal Firms, with 20 
Years’ References. Erecting. Jobbing done, &c. 
Davies, 118, Galloway Road, SHEPHERD’s BusH. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rose Mount 
Inon-Works, ELLAND, 


(fp SHERAL Agent of Factories for 


Articles concerning Gas Industry, having Office 
and Store in Paris, wishes REPRESENTATIONS ex- 
clusively for France. 

Address G. Marcuenirte, 11, Rue St. Augustin, Paris. 


IGH-PRESSURE Gas.—Wanted an 
EXPERT in above, particularly with Knowledge 
of Burners and Testing. 
Address, in confidence, No. 5407, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLeer Street, E.C. 











FARNHAM GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
COMPANY. 


ANTED, a Secretary and Gas 
MANAGER. Present Annual Make, 60 Millions. 
Commencing Salary, £250 a Year. 

Applications, stating Age and previous Experience, 
to be made in Candidate’s own Handwriting, accom- 
panied by not more than Three copies of recent Testi- 
monials, which will not be returned, and addressed to 
the Chairman, A. J. Nasu, Esq., South Street, Farnham, 
SuRREY. 

Canvassing any of the Directors by or on behalf of any 
Candidate will disqualify. 





DISTRICT INSPECTOR. 
ANTED, for a town in the Midland 


Counties, a thoroughly Competent DISTRICT 
INSPECTOR, at a Commencing Salary of £150 per 
Annum. Must be of Good Address and capable of con- 
trolling Workmen and Advising Consumers on the 
Advantages of Gas. A thorough practical Knowledge 
of Main and Service Laying and of every Description of 
Internal Fitting Work is essential. 

Apply, by letter, before May 27, stating Age, Ex- 
perience, &c., and enclosing copies of not more than 
Three Testimonials of recent date, to No. 5405, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeer Street, E.C. 





PAIGNTON GAS-WORKS. 
ANTED, immediately, a Young Man 


as CLERK, accustomed to Meter Inspection, 

Slot Collection, Wages, Fittings, General Booking and 
Control of Workmen. 

A Gas-Works Training essential in order to Take 
Charge of Works in the absence of Manager. 

Particulars of Duties may be obtained on Application 
to C. G. Dawson, Gas-Works, Paignton. 

Wages, 30s. per Week 

Apply, in own handwriting, stating Ageand Experience, 
accompanied by copies of Two recent Testimonials, to 
the CHAIRMAN, Gas-Works, Paignton, not later than 
Saturday, the 3rd day of June, proximo. 

Gas-Works, Paignton, 

May 19, 1911. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


HE Directors of this Company are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the Purchase 
of SECOND-HAND GAS-WORKS FITTINGS at their 
West London Coal-Gas Works, between Westbourne 
Park and Acton, comprising 
One Bench of Four Beds of Six RETORTS each. 
One Bench of Three Beds of Six RETORTS (Re- 
generators). 
Vertical ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS. 
WEIGHBRIDGE. 
SCRUBBER. 
CONDENSERS. 
TAR TANKS and LIQUOR WELL. 
ROTARY WASHER. 
Six PURIFIERS. 
FITTINGS, MAINS, &c. 

Forms of Tender (upon which alone Tenders will be 
received), may be obtained upon Application to the 
Company's Locomotive Superintendent at Swindon, to 
whom Enquiries and Applications to inspect the Plant 
should be addressed. 

Tenders, addressed to the undersigned and marked 
outside “* Tenders for Gas-Works Fittings,” will be re- 
ceived not later than Ten a.m. on Tuesday, the 20th of 
June next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

A. E. Bourer, 
Secretary. 
Paddington Station, London, 
May 18, 1911. 


BOROUGH OF DONCASTER. 





TENDERS FOR COAL. 
HE Gas Committee of the Borough 


of Doncaster are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Supply of 26,000 Tons of Best Screened GAS 
COAL NUTS during the Year ending June 30, 1912. 
TENDERS FOR TAR. 

They also invite Tenders for the Purchase of their 
Surplus TAR during the year ending June 30, 1912. 

Particulars and Tender Forms may be obtained on 
Application to the undersigned. 

Wenders, endorsed “Coal”? and ‘‘ Tar’ respectively, 
should be sent under seal to the Chairman, and received 
at the Corporation Gas-Works, Doncaster, not later 
than Ten a.m. on Friday, the 9th of June, next. 

By order of the Gas Committee, who do not bind them- 
selves to accept any Tender. 

Rozst. WATSON, 
Engineer and Manager 
Corporation Gas-Works, 
Doncaster, May 19, 1911. 





BARNSTAPLE GAS COMPANY. 
nae] DERS are invited for the Supply 


of about 75 Tons of 6-inch CAST TRON Spigot and 
Socket PIPES, in 9-feet Lengths, for Prompt delivery 
at Barnstaple Station. 
Tenders to be sent to me not later than the 27th inst. 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
F. L. ScHorienp, 
Manager and Secretary. 
15, Cross Street, Barnstaple, 
May 16, 1911. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 
HE Gas Works Committee invite 


TENDERS for the Supply of GAS COALS dur- 
ing a period of Ten Months commencing the Ist of 
September, 1911. 

Conditions and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
Application to Mr. A. Andrew, Gas Offices, Oldham, to 
whom Tenders are to be delivered not later than Tues- 
day, June 13th, 1911. 





By order, 
J. H. HaLitswortnh, 


May 16, 1911. Town Clerk. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the Supply of 22,000 Tons of Screened COAL and 
NUTS, up to June 30, 1912. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned not later than 
June 5 next, endorsed *‘ Tenders for Gas Coal.” 

Forms of Tender and Particulars can be obtained 
from Mr. J. S. Naylor, Gas Engineer. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

W. J. Boarn, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Rotherham, 
May 16, 1911. 
SEDGLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HE above Council invite Tenders for 
the Supply of about 1000 Tons of GAS COAL, to 
be delivered at the Shut End Siding, at such times and 
in such quantities as may be directed. 

It is desirable that a statement of an Analvsis of the 
quality of a Sample of the Coal to be supplied should 
accompany the Tender. 

No Tender Forms will be supplied. 

Sealed Tenders, marked ‘Coal,’ must reach me on 
or before the 7th of June, 1911. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
Tuomas R, Knicut, 
Clerk of the Council. 
The Council House, Sedgley. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF 
STOURBRIDGE. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 
for the Purchase of their Surplus TAR during 
the Twelve Months ending June 30, 1912. 

Tenders (on our own Tender Form), endorsed “ Tar,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
to be sent to me on or before Thursday, June 8. 

By order of the Committee, 
Cuartes H. Wess, 
Engineer and Manager. 











Gas-Works, Stourbridge, 
May 19, 1911. 


BRECON GAS COMPANY. 
ePERDERS are invited for the Supply 


of 2000 Tons of GAS COALS (to include Large, 
Cobbles, Nuts, Peas, and Slack), delivered at Brecon 
Railway Station, for Twelve Months ending June, 1912, 
Expert Analysis to accompany each Tender, and Price 
quoted to be net cash monthly, 2240 Ibs. to the Ton. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before noon the 6th of June, 
endorsed “ Tenders for Coal,” and addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Company, Lion Chambers, Brecon. 

W. A. WriGut, 
Secretary, 





Brecon, May 6, 1911. 


BOROUGH OF DEWSBURY. 


HE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the Supply and Delivery 

at their Gas-Works Siding, Savile Town, Dewsbury, of 

the following quantity of Screened GAS COAL required 

during the Twelve Months ending the 31st day of July, 
1912—-viz., 24,000 Tons. 

Tenders must specify for delivery by Rail, and to be 
made on Forms to be had on Application to Mr. Geo. 
Wm. Fligg, Gas-Works, Savile Town, Dewsbury, from 
whom any further Information can be obtained. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to 
be sent to me not later than Monday, the 5th day of 
June next. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 





H. Evuis, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Clerk’s Office, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 





HE Lisburn Urban District Council 

invite TENDERS for the Supply of 4000 Tons, 

more or less, of Best Screened GAS COAL, delivered free 

into Lighters at Belfast Harbour, in Cargoes of 300 to 
350 Tons, during the Year ending June 30, 1912. 

The Council reserve the right to divide the quantity 
between two or more Contractors, and they do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders endorsed ‘Gas Coal,” to be sent to 
T. M. Wilson, Esq., Town Clerk, Lisburn, on or before 
Saturday, June 10, 1911. 

JAS. Bropir, 
Manager. 


Gas Office, Lisburn, 
May 22, 1911. 





LEEK URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


w aeg Lighting Committee are prepared 

to receive TENDERS for the Supply of 10,000 
Tons of Washed or Unwashed NUTS and BEANS, to 
be delivered at Leek Station in quantities as directed 
for the period of Twelve Months ending June 30, 1912. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Lighting Com- 
mittee, to be delivered at the Town Hall, Leek, not 
later than Friday, June 2, 1911. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted; and the Committee reserve the right to Pur- 
chase the whole or any portion of the quantity offered. 

By order, 
Haro_p HENSHAW, 

Town Hall, Leek, Clerk to the Council. 
May 17, 1911. 


LEEK URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Lighting Committee invite 

TENDERS for the Purchase of the Surplus TAR 

and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made at the Gas-Works 
during the Twelve Months ending June 30, 1912. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Lighting Committee, to be delivered at the Town Hall, 
Leek, not later than Friday, June 2, 1911, endorsed 
“Tender for Tar or Liquor,” as the case may be. 

Full Particulars with Form of Tender to be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

By order, 
Harotp HENSHAW, 

Town Hall, Leek, Clerk to the Council. 
May 17, 1911. 





ASHBORNE GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the Supply 
of about 2400 Tons (or part thereof) of Best Screened 
GAS COAL or WASHED NUTS, delivered free to Ash- 
borne Station, for the Year ending June 30, 1912. 
Tenders to be accompanied with full Description of 
Coal offered, where raised, and working Analysis of same. 
No Special Form of Tender provided. 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Coal,” to 
be forwarded to the undersigned on or before June 10, 
next. 





H. G. Harrison, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Ashborne, Derby. 





GAINSBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR TAR. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 


Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the Purchase of the Surplus TAR produced at their Gas- 
Works for a period of Twelve Months from July 1, 1911. 

Probable quantity, 450 Tons. 

Further Particulars may be obtained on Application 
to the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar,” addressed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, must be delivered 
at the Gas-Works, Gainsborough, not later than June 2, 
1911. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

Joun BaLpwin, 
Manager, 
Gas-Works, Gainsborough, 
May 18, 1911. 





GAINSBOROUGH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 


Council invite TENDERS for the Supply of 8000 
Tons of Best GAS COAL (Screened, Unscreened, and 
Nuts), to be delivered at the Great Central Railway 
Station, Gainsborough, between July 1, 1911, and June 
30, 1912, in such quantities, monthly, as may be required. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Tender for Gas Coal,” 
giving Full Particulars of the Coal offered, to be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, must 
be delivered at the Gas-Works, Gainsborough, not later 
than, June 2, 1911. 
No special Form of Tender issued. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
JOHN BALDWIN, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, Gainsborough, 
May 18, 1911. 


GLOUCESTER GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


TENDERS ‘FOR GAS COAL. 


HE Directors of the above Company 

invite TENDERS for the Supply of about 35,000 

Tons of GAS COAL for One Year from the 1st day of 

July next, in such Monthly quantities as may be re- 
quired by the Company. ‘ 

Tenders to state the Price delivered at the Midland 
Railway Sidings, Hempsted, near Gloucester, or the 
Great Western Railway Wharf, Llanthony, Gloucester ; 
or, if sent (as preferred) by Water, the price f.0.b., and 
also the price delivered at the Gas Company’s Wharf 
on the Gloucester and Berkeley Canal. 

Further Particulars and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained from the undersigned. ; 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘ Tender for Coal,’’ Speci- 
fying the Description and Quality of the Coal, to be ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, Gas Offices, Eastgate Strect, 
Gloucester, and delivered not later than Monday, the 
29th day of May inst. , 

The Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
accept the whole or any portion of any quantity offered, 
and do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. 





By order, 
Wituiam E, Vinson, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Gloucester, 
May 1, 1911. 

















